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TO HIS 


GRACE 


TH E 
D WK 3 


Ormond, &C. 


My Lord, 


Ucretius , endeayouring tO 
prove from the principles of 
his Philoſophy , that the 
world had a caſual beginning from 
the concourſe of Atomes ; and 
that Men, as well as the reſt of Antr- 
mals, were produc'd from the viral 
heat and moiſture of their Mother 
Earth, from che ſame principles 1s 


B bound 


Epiſtle Dedicatory, 

bound to anſwer this objection, why 
Men are not daily form after the 
ſame manner, which he tells 
us Þ$, becauſe the kindly warmth, 
and procreative faculty of the 
ground 15 now worn out : The Sun 
15 a difabled Lover, and the Earth 
1s paſt her teeming time. 

Though Religion has inform'd 
us better of our Origine, yet 1t 
appears plainly, that not only the 

odics, but the Souls of Men, have 
decreasd from the vigour of the 
firſt Ages ; that we are not more 
ſhort of the ſtature and ſtrength of 
:thoſe gygantick Heroes , than we 
are. of their underſtanding, and their 
wit, To let paſs thoſe happy Pa- 
triarchs, who were ſtriphngs at four- 
ſcore, and had afterwards ſeven 
er,cight hundred years before them 
to beget Sons and Daughters; and 
© conſider Man 1n reference only 


to-his mind, and that no higher 
than 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

than the Age of Socrates: How 
valt a difference 1s there betwixt the 
productions of thoſe Souls, and 
theſe of ours 2 How much betrer 
Plato, Ariſtotle, and the reſt of the 
Philoſophers underſtood nature ; 
Thucydides, and Herodotus adorn'd 
Hiſtory ; Sophocles, Eurypides and 
Menander advanc'd Poetry,than thoſe 
Dwarfs of Wit and Learning who 
ſucceeded them in after times 2 That 
Age was moſt Famous amongſt the 
Greeks, which ended with the death 
of Alexander, amongit the Romans 
Learning ſcem again to revive and 
flouriſh 1n the Century which pro- 
duc'd Cicero, Varro, Salut, Livy, Lu- 
cretius and Virgil : And after a ſhort 
mcerval of years, (wherein Nature 
ſeem to take a breathing time for 
aſccond birth,) there ſprung up un- 
der the Veſpaſtans, and thoſe excellent 
Frinces who ſucceeded them, arace 
of memorable Waits ; ſuch as were 

B 2 the 
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the two Plintes, Tacitus , and Sue- 
tonius; and as if Greece was emulous of 
the Roman [carning, under the ſame 
favourable Conſtellation , was born 
the . famous Philoſopher and H1- 
ſtorian Plutarch. Then whom An- 
quity has never producd a Man 
more generally knowing, or more 
vertuous ; and no fucceeding Age 
has cquall'd him. His Lives both 
in Iis own eſteem , and that of 
others, accounted the Nobleſt of 
his Works, have been long ſince ren- 
derd into Engliſh : But as that 
Tranſlation was only from the 
French , ſo it ſufter'd this double 
diſadvantage , firſt that it was buta 
Copy of a Copy, and that too but 
lamely taken trom the Greek, Ori- 
ginal : Secondly that the Engliſh 
Language was then unpoliſh'd, and 
tar trom the pertection which it has 
fince attain'd : So that the firſt Ver- 
{ion 15 not only ungrammartical and | 
UNSracc- 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
ungraceful, but in many places al- 
moſt unintell:gible. For which rea- 
ſons, and leait ſo uſctul a piece of 
Hiſtory , ſhoud lie oppreſsd under 
the rubbiſh of Anciquated words, 
ſome ingenious and learned Gentle- 
men, have undertaken this Task : 
And what wou'd have been the Ia- 
bour of one Mans Life, will, by the 
ſcycral endeavours of many, be now 
accompliſhd in the compaſs of a 
year. How far they have ſucceed- 
cd in this laudable atrempr, to me 
it belongs not to determine ; who 
am too much party to bea Judge : 

ut I have the honour to be Com- 
miſſhon'd from the Tranſlators of 
this Volum, to inſcribe their labours 
and my own, with all humility, to 
your Graces Name and Patronage. 
And never was any Man more am- 
bitious of an employment, of which 
he was fo little worthy. Fortune 
has at Jaſt gratity'd that carnclt 


Þ 3 cichre 


Epifile Dedicatory. 


deſire I have always had , to ſhew 
my devotion to your Grace; though 
I deſpair of paying you my acknow- 
ledgments. And of all other op- 
portunities I have happend on the 
moſt favourable to my felt ; who, 
having never been able ro produce 
any thing of my own, which cou'd 
be worthy of your view, am ſup- 
ply'd by the aflittance of my friends, 
and honourd with the preſentation 
of their labours. The Author they 
have Tranſlated , has been Jong 
familiar to you : Who have 
been converſant in all ſorts of 
Hiſtory both Ancient and Modern ; 
and have form'd the Idea of your 
moſt Noble Life from the inſtructi- 
ons and Examplcs contain d in them; 
both in the management of publick 
affairs, and in the private Offices 
of vertue; 1n the enjoyment of your 
better fortune, and ſuſtaining of 
your worle ; in habituating your felt 

tO 
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ro an caſic greatneſs ; un repelling 
your Enemies , in fſuccouring 
your Friends, and 1n all traverſes of 
fortune, 1n every colour of your 
Life, maintaining an 1inviolable 
fhdelity to your Soveraign, Tis 
long -{ince that I haye learn'd to 
forget the art of praiſing ; but 
here the heart dictates to the pen ; 
and I appeal to your Enenues, ( if 
ſo much generoſity and good na- 
turc can have left you any ) whe- 
cher they are not confcious to them- 
ſelves that I havenot flatrerd. 

Tis an Age indeed, which is only 
ft for Satyr ; and the ſharpeſt I have 
ſhall never be wanting to Jaunce 1ts 
Villanics, and its ingratitude to the 
Government : There are few Men 
in 1c, whoare capable of ſupporting 
the weight of a juſt and deſerv'd 
commendation : But amonglt thoſe 
tew there muſt always ſtand excep- 
ted the Illuſtrious Names of Ormond 

B 4 and 
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and of Offory: A Father and a Son, 
only Worthy of each other. Never 
was one. Soul more fully intus'd 1n- 
to anothers breaſt : Never was fo 
ſtrong an impreſſion made of 
vertue, as that of your Graces into 
him: But though the ſtamp was.deep, 
the ſubject which receiy'd it was 
of too fine a compoſition to be dur- 
able. Were not priority of time 
and naturc in the caſe, it might 
have been doubted which of you 
had been moſt exccllent; But Heaven 
ſnatchd away the Copy to make 
the Original morc precious. 
_ dare trult my fclf no farther on 
this ſubject ; for attcr 1 cars of mour- 
ning, my ſorrow 3s yet ſo green 
upon mc, that I am icady to tax 
Providence for the Iols vi that 
Heroick Son : Three Nations :ad a 
gencral concernment 18 ms Buch, 
but I had one {o yay particular, 
thatall my hopcs arc aimoſidead with 
him; 
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him; and I have loſt ſo much that I 
am paſt the danger of a ſecond Ship- 
wreck. But he fleeps with an un- 
envy d commendation : And has 
lefr your Grace the ſad Legacy of 
all thoſe Glories which he deriv'd 
from you. An acceſſion which 
you wanted not, who were fo rich 
betore 1n your own vertues, and 
that high reputation which 1s the 
procuct of them. A Jong deſcent 
of Noble Anceſtors was not ne- 
ceflary to have made you great: 
Buc Heaven threw 1t 11 as over-plus 
when you were born. What you 
have done and ſuffcrd for two 
Royal Maſters has been enough to 
render you Illuſtrious ; ſo that you 
may fatcly wave the Nobility of 
your birth, and relis on your actions 
tor your fame. You have cancell'd 
the debr which you ow'd to your 
Progenitors, and reflect more 
brightneſs on their memory than 
YOU 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
you receivd from them. Your na- 
tive Country, which Providence 
gave you not leave to preſerve un- 
der one King, 1t has given you op- 
portunity under anothiier to reſtore. 
You cou'd | not fave it from the 
Chaſtiſement which was due to its 
Rebellion, but you raisd it from 
ruin after 1ts repentance : So that 
the Trophics of War were the 
portion of the Conquerour, but 
the Triumphs of peace were rc- 
ſervd for the vanquiſhid. The 
misfortunes of Ireland were owing 
to it ſelf, but its happineſs and Re- 
ſtoration to your Grace. The Re- 
bellion againſt a Lawtful Prince, 
was puniſhd by an Uſurping Tyrant : 
Bur the truits of mis Victory were 
the rewards of a Loyal Subjcct. 
How much that Noble Kingdom 
has flourihd under your Graces 
Government, both the Inhabitants 
and the Crown are ſen{ible. The 

riches 
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riches of Tre/andare increas d by 1t> 
and the Revenues of England are 
augmented. That #D was a 
charge and burden of the Goyern- 
ment 1s renderd an advantage and 
ſupport : The Trade and Intereſt 
of both Countries are umted in a 
mucual benefit ; they conſpire to 
make cach other happy ; the depen- 
dance of the one 1s an unprovement 
of its Commerce, the preeminence 
of the other 1s not impair'd by the 
intercourſe, and common neceſlities 
are ſupply'd by both. Irel/and1s no 
more a Cyon, to ſuck the nouriſh- 
ment from the Mother Tree ; nei- 
ther 1s 1t overtupd , or hinderd 
from growth by the fuper:tour bran- 
ches; but the Roots of England, 
diving (1f I may dare to fay 1t, ) 
underneath the Seas , riſe at a jult 
diſtance on the Neighbouring Shore; 
and there ſhoot up, and bear a pro- 
duct ſcarce inferiour to the Trunk 


from 
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from whence they ſprung. I may 
raiſe the commendation higher, and 
yet not fear to offend the truth : 
Treland 184 better Penitent than Eng+ 
land : The Crime of Rebellion was 
common to both Countries ; but 
the repentance of one Ifland has been 
ſteady ; that of the other, to its 
ſhame, has ſuffer'd a relapſe: Which 
ſhews the Converſions of their Re- 
bels to have been real, that of ours 
to have been but counterfeit. The 
Sons of Guilty Fathers there have 
\ made amends for the difloyalty of 
their Fanuſies : Bur here the de- 
ſccndants of pardon'd Rebcls have 
only waited their time to copy the 
wickednefs of their Parents, and if 
poflible ro out do 1t: They diſdain 
co hold ther Patrimonics by acts of 
Grace and of Indcmpaity : and by 
maintaining their old Treafonable 
principles, make it apparent that 
they are ſtill ſpeculative Traytors. 

For 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
For whether they are zealous Secta- 
ries or prophane Republicans, (of 
which two ſorts they are principal- 
ly composd) both our Reformers 
of Church and Sate, pretend to a 
power ſuperiour to Kingfhip. The 
Fanaticks derive their Authority 
from the Bible ; and plead Religion 
to be antecedent to any ſecular ob- 
ligation : By vertue of which Argu- 
ment, taking 1t for granted that 
their own Worſhip 1s only true, they 
arrogate to themfe]ves the right of 
diſpoſing the Temporal power ac- 
cording to their pleaſure ; as that 
which 1s ſubordinate to the Spirt- 
tual : So that the ſame Reaſons, and 
Scriptures,which are urg'd by Popes 
tor the depoſition of Princes, are 
produc'd by Sectarics for altering 
the Succeſſhon. The Epifcopal Re- 
tormation has manumzzd Kings 
from the Uſurpation of Rome ; tor 
it preaches obedience and rc- 
{1gnation 


Epiftle Dedicatory.' 
ſignation to the lawful Secular 
power : but the pretended Refor- 
mation of our Schiſmaticks, 1s to 
ſer up themſelves in the Papal Char ; 
and to make their Princes only their 
Truſtees. So that whether they or 
the Pope were uppermoſt in Eng- 
land, the Royal Authority were c- 
qually depreſs'd : The Priſon of our 


- Kings wou'd be the ſame ; the Gao]- 


ers only wou'd be alter d. The 
broad Republicans arc gencrally 
Men of  Atheiſtick principles, nom1- 
nal Chriſtians, who are beholding to 
the Font, only that they are ſo call'd, 
otherwiſe Hobbifts 1n their politicks 
and Morals : Every Church 1s ob- 
ig'd to them- that they own them- 
ſelves of none; becauſe their Lives 
are too ſcandalous for any. Some 
of the Scctarics arc ſo proud, that they 
think they cannot ſin;thoſeCommon- 
wealth Men arc fo wicked, that they 
conclude there is no lin. Lewdnels, 
Riot, 
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Rioting, Cheating and Debauchery, 
are their work a day practiſe: Their 
more ſolemn crimes, arc unnatural 
Luſts, and horrid Murthers. Yet 
theſe are the Patrons of the Non- 
conformiſts ; theſe are the Swords 
and Bucklers of Gods cauſc ; if his 
cauſe be that of Separatiits and Re- 
bells. Tis not but theſe Aflociates 
know each other at the bottom, as 
well as Simeon knew Levi: The Re- 
publicans are fatisfy'd that the 
Schiſmaticks are Hypocrites, and 
the Schiſmaticks are atlurd that the 
Republicans arc Atheiſts : But their 
common principles of Government 
are the chaines that link them: 
For both hold Kings to be Crea- 
tures of their own making, and by 
inference to be at their own dif- 
poſing. With this difference, nat- 
withſtanding , that the Canting 
party face their pretences with a 
call trom God, the debauch'd par- 


ty, 
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ty with a Commiſſion from the 
people.So that if ever this 1] contriv'd 
and equivocal aflociation ſhou'd get 
uppermoſt , they wou'd infallibly 
contend for the ſupream right z and 
as 1t was formerly on their mony, ſo 
now 1t wou'd be 1n their intereſts ; 
God with us woud be fct up on 
one lide, and the Commoun-wealth 
of England on the other. Bur I 
the leſs wonder at - the mixture of 
theſe two natures, becauſe rwoSalvage 
beaſts of different ſpecies and Sexes 
ſhuc up together,will forget their En- 
mity to ſatisfie their common luſt z 
and *ris no matter what kind of Mon- 
ſer 1s producd betwixt them, ſo the 
brutal apperite be ſerv d. I more 
admire ata third party, who were 
Loyal when Rebellion was upper- 
moſt, and have turn'd Rebells (at 
leaſt 1n principle,) ſince Loyalty has 
been Triumphant. Thoſe of them 
whoſe ſervices haye not been re- 


warded, - 


Epiflle Dedicatory. 
warded , have ſome pretence for 
diſcontent ; and yet they gave the 


' World to underſtand, that their 


Honour was not their principle , 
but their Intereſt. If they are old 
Royalliſts, *cis a ſign their vertue 15 
worn out; and will bear no longer ; 
if Sons to Royalliſts they have pro- 
bably been grafted on Whag ſtocks, 
and grown out of kind; like China 
Oranges in Portugal: Their Mo- 
thers part has prevaild 1n them , 
and they are degenerated from the 
Loyalty of thar Fathers. 

But if they are ſuch, as many of 


them evidently are,, whoſe ſervice 


| has been, notonly fully bur laviſh- 
*Iy recompens'd, with Honours and 


preterment, theirs 1s an ingratitude 


without parallel ; they have de- 
'{troy'd their former merits, dif 
,ownd the cauſe for which they 
| fought, bely'd their youth, diſhon-. 
:ourd their age; they haye wrought 


(; them- 


Epiſtle Dedicatery. 
themſelves out of preſent enjoy- 
ments, for imaginary hopes, and 
can neyer be truſted by their new 
friends, becauſe they have betray 'd 
their old. The greater and the 
ſtronger ties which fome of them 
have had, are. the deeper brands of 
_ their Apoſtacy : For Arch-Angels 
werethe firſt and moſt glorious of the 
wholeCreation:They were the morn- 
ing work of God; and had the firſt 
impreſſions of his Image , what 
Creatures cou'd be made : They were 
of kin to Eternity it felt ; and wan- 
ting only that acceſſion to be Deities, 
Their fall was therefore more op- | 
probriousthan that of Man, becauſe 
they had no clay for their excuſe: 
7 hough I hope and wiſh che latter 
part of the Allegory may not hold, 
and that repentance may be yet 
allow'd them. But I delight nor co 
dwell on ſo ſad an object : Let this 
part of the Landſchape be caſt into 

ſhadows, 


+ Ih tet Ser 
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ſhadows , that the heightnings of 
the other may appcar more bcauti- 
ful. For as Contrarics the nearer 
they arc plac'd arc brighter, and the 
Venus1s 11nſtrated by theNcighbour- 
hood of the Lazar, fo the un- 
blenuſhd Loyalty of your Grace, 
wall ſhine more clearly, when fer 
in competition with their ſtains. 
When the Malady which had ſerz'd 
the Noblcr parts of Britain threw 
it {cif out into the limbs, and the 
firſt ſorcsof 1t appear'd in Scotland, 
yet no cfiects of 1t reach'd your 
Province : Jreland frood untainted 
with that peſt : The care of the 
Phyſician prevented the difeaſe , 
and preferv'd the Country from in- 
fection. When that Ulcer was ra- 


_ ther ſtop'd than curd, (tor the 


cauſes of 1t ſtill remain'd) and that 
dangcrous Symptoms appear'd 11 
Eneland ; when the Royal Au- 
thority was here trodden under 


v6 foot. 
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foot, when one Plot was proſecuted 
openly , and another ſecretly fo- 
mented, yet cyen then was Ireland 
free from our contagion : And if 
ſome venemous Creatures were 
producd 1 that Nation, yet 1t ap- 
pcard they could not live there: 
They ſhed their poyſon without 
effect : They defpaird of being 
ſucceſsfully wicked in their own 
Country, and tranſported their E- 
vidence to another, where they. 
knew twas vendible: Where ac- 
cuſation was a Trade, where for- 
gerics were countenanc'd, where 
perjuries were rewarded , where 
ſwearing went for proof, and where 
the Merchandize of Death was 
gaintul. That their Teſtimony was 
at Jait diſcredited, procceded not 
from 1ts1ncohcrence : For thcy were 
known by their own party when 
they firſt appeard ; bur their folly 
was then manag'd by the —_— 

0 
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of their Tutors ; they had ſtill been 
believ'd, had they ftill follow d their 
Inſtructors : Burt when their wit- 
neſs fell foul upon their friends, 
then they were proclaim'd Villains, 
diſcarded and diſown'd by thoſe 
who ſent for them ; they ſeem'd 
then firſt to be diſcoverd, for what 
they had been known too well bc- 
fore; they were decry'd as inven- 
cours of what only they betrayd: 

ay their very wit was magnified 


. . : CI 
leſt being taken for fools, they 


might be thought roo {imple to 
forge an accuſation. Some of them 
ſill continue here detceited by borh 
ſides, behievd by neither 2 (tor even 
their betters arc at laſt uncas'd, ) 
and ſome of them have receiv d 
their hire 1n ther own Country : 
For perjury , which 1s malice to 
Mankind, is always accompanicd 
with other Crimcs : aad tno nv 
puniſhable by our Laws with Ucarh, 

Ci VCL 
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yet draws a train of vices after it ? 


The Robber, the Murderer and the 


Sodomite, have often hung up the 
forſworn villain : And what one 
{n took on truſt, another fin has 
pay d. Theſc travelling Locuits arc 
at kogth fſwallowd up in their 
own Red-Sea. Ibeland as well as 
Ergland 1s dcliver'd from that fiy- 
19 — ln : tor the Sword of Juitice 
12 your Graces hand, like the Rod 
of Moſes,is ftretcht outagainſt them ; 
And tine tiurd part of his M ajcftics 
Dommons 1s ow1ng for 1ts Peace 
to your Loyalty and VIS1ancc. 
But what Plutarch can this age 
produce ro immortallize a life fo 
Nobic 2 May ſome excellent Hi- 
ſtorian at length be found, ſome 
Vriter not unworthy of his Subject, 
but may his employment be long 
deterrd: May many happy years 
CONt:muc You to this Nation and 
your own ; may your praiſcs be ce- 
Icbrated 
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lebrated late ; that we may enjoy 
you living rather than adore you 
dead. And ſince yet, there 1s not 
riſen up amongtt us, any Hiſtorian 
who 1s equal to ſo great an un- 
dertaking , let us hope that Pro- 
vidence has not aflign'd the work- 
man , becauſe his employment 1s 
to be long delay'd ; becauſe it has 
reſery'd your Grace for farther 
proofs of your unwcarycd duty , 
and a farther enjoyment of your 
fortune. In which tho no Man 
has been leſs envy'd, becauſe no 
other has more Nobly us'd 1t, yet 
ſome droppings of the Ages venom 
have been ſhed upon you : The 
Supporters of the Crown are plac'd 
too near 1t, tobe exempted trom the 
ſtorm which was breaking over 1t. 
'Tis true. you ſtood involv'd in your 
own Vertue, and the Malice of your 
Libellers coud not ſink through 
all choſe folds to reach you. Your 
C 4 Inno- 
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Innocence has defended you from 
their attacks, and your pen has {o 
Nobly vindicated that Innocence, 
that it ſtands in need of no other 
ſccond. The difference 15 as plainly 
{ſcen, betwixt Sophiſtry and truth, 
as It 15 betwixt the ſtile of a Gentle- 
man, and the clumſy {tifneſs of a 
Pedant. Of all Hiſtorians Ged 
deliver us from Bigots; and of all 
Bigots from our Sectaries. Truth 
1s never to be expected from Au- 
thors whoſe underſtandings are 
warp'd with Enthuſiaſm : For they 
Judge all actions and their cauſcs 

y their own perverſe principles ; 
and a crooked line can never be 
the meaſure of a ſtreight one. Mr. 
Hobbs was us'd to. ſay, that a Man 
was alwaics againſt reaſon, when 
reaſon wasagainſt a Man : So thefe 
Authors arc for obſcuring truth, 
becauſe truth would diſcover them. | 


They are aot Hiſtorians ot an Acti- 
ON, 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
on, but Lawyers of a party : They 
are rctain'd by their principles, and 
brib'd by their intercits : Their nar- 
rations are an opening of their 
cauſe ; and in the front of their Hi- 
ſtories, there ought to be written 
the Prologue of a pleading, T am 
for the Flaintiſſ, or I am for the De- 
fendant. We have already ſecn 
large Volumes of State Collections, 
and Church Legends, ſtuffd with 
detected forgeries 1n ſome parts, 
and gaping with omiſtions of truth 
1n others: Not penn'd I ſuppoſe with 
ſovain a hope as to cheat Poſterity, 
but to advance fome deſign in the 
preſent Age : For theſe Legerde- 
211 Authors, are for tclling ſto- 
rics, to keep their trick undiſcoyerd ; 


and to make their conveyance the 


more clean. What calumny your 
Grace may cxpcct from ſuch Wri- 
ters, 15 already evident : But it will 
farc with them, as it docs with 11] 
Painters ; 


Epiftle Dedicatory. 
Painters ; a Picture fo unlike 1n all 
its features and proportions , re- 
flects not on the original, but on the 
Artiſt : For malice will make a PICCE 
moreunreſembling than 1gnorance : 
And he who ftudics the life , yet 
bungles, may draw ſome fainr 1m1- 
ration of ic; Bur he who purpoſely 
avoids nature , mult fall into gro- 
telqus , and make no likeneſs. 
For my own part I amof the former 
ſort: And therefore preſume not to 
ofter my unskillfulnefs for ſo excel- 
lent a delign as 1s your 1lJuſtrious 
life: To pray for its proſperity and 
COntinuance 15 my duty ; as 1t 15 my 


Ambition to appear on all occaſions, 


Tour Graces moſt obedient 
and devoted Servant, 


FOHN DRYDEN. 


——_— 
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Publiſher to the Reader. 


OU have here, the firſt Volume of 
Plutarchs Lives, tur-*d from the Greek 
into Engliſh; And ( give me leave to 
ſay) the firſt attempt -of doing it from the 
Originalls. Tor may expe the Remainder, ir 
four more 3 One after another as faſt as they 
may conveniently be diſpatch'd fron the Preſs. 
It is net my buſineſs, or pretence, to judge of 4 
work of this quality, neither do I take upon me 
to recommend it to the world any farther, then 
under the Office of a fair, and a careful Pub- 
liſher, and in diſcharge of a truſt depoſited in 
my hands for the ſervice of my Country , and 
for a Common good. IT am not yet ſo inſenſuble 
of the Authority and Reputation of ſo great 
Name, as not to conſult the Honour of the Au- 
thor, together with the benefit, and (atisfaCtion 
of the Bookſcller, as well as of the Reader, 
in this undertaking. In order to which ends, I 
have with all poſſible Reſpe&, and Induſtry, 
Beſought, Sollicited , a»d Obtain'd the Aſ- 
ſtance of perſons equal to the enterprize, and not 
only Criticks in the Tongue, but Men of known 
fame, and Abilities, for ſtyle and Ornament, 
but I ſhall rather refer you to the Learned and 
Ingenious Tranſlators of this firſt part, (whoſe 
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The Publiſher to the Reader. F 
Names you will find in the next page ) as a © 
Specimen of what you may promiſe your ſelf 
from the Reſt £ 

After this Right done to the Greek Author, 
1 ſhall not need to ſay what profit, and delight 
will accrue to the Engliſh Reader from this 
verſion, when he ſhall ſee this Illuſtrious piece, 
in his own Mother Tongue 3 and the very 
Spirit of the Original, [ransfus'd into the 
Traduction. And in one word ; Plutarchs ' 
Worthies made yet more famous, by a Tran(la- 
tion that gives a farther Luſtre, even to Plu- 
tarch himſelf. 

Now as to the Bookſellers Part ; 1 muſt 
Juſtifie my ſelf, that I have done all that to me 
belonged : That is to ſay, I havebeen pun@ually 
Faithful fo all my Commiſſions toward the Cor- 
redneſs, and the Decency of the Work, and |} 
T have ſaid to my (elf, that which I vow ſay to | 
the Publich ; | 


It is impoſſible, but a Book that comes * 
. . . bh 
into the World with ſo many circumſlan- 
ces of Dignity, uſefulneſs, and eſteem, 


muſt turn to account. , 


:Þ 

>) 
I 
# 


f > A Tableof the Lives contained 
Y in this firſt Volume, 


f 


,  Plutarcch, Written by Mr. Dryden. 
& Theſeus Tranſlated by Mr. Duke pag. 1. 


_  Romulas, Mr. Smallwood, 
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AO 


Know not by what Fate 1t 
comes to pals, that Hiſtorians, 


gIVC mortality to 0- 

cthers, are ſo 11] required by 
Poſterity, that their Actions and 
their Fortuncs are uſually forgor- 
ten ; neither themſelves incourag'd, 
while they live, nor their memory 
prelery'd entire to future Ages. Tis 
the Ingratitude of Mankind to their 
B Crcat- 


who g 
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greateſt Benefactors, that they, wito 
reach us wifdome by the ſurcit 
ways, ( ſctting before us what we 
ought to ſhin or ro purſue, by the 
examples of the molt famous Men 
whom they Record, and by the 
experience of their Faults and Ver- 
tugs,) ſhould generally live poor 
and unregardcd ; as it they were 
born only for the publick, and had 
no intereſt 1n their own well-be- 


ing ; but were to be lighted up like 


Tapers, and to waſtc themſelves, for - 


the benefit of others. But this 1s a 
complaint too general , and the cu- 
ſtom has been too long citabliſh'd 
to be remedied ; neither docs it 


wholly reach our - Author : He was | 


born 1n an Age, which was ſenſible | 


of his vertue ; and found a Trajen 
to reward him, as Ariſtotle did an 
Alexander. But the Hiſtorians, who | 


ſucceeded him, have either been too 


envious, or too careleſs of Jus re-! 


Fon 


P 
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utation ; none of them, not even 
iy own Country-men, having g1- 
Ven Us oy particular account of 
him ; if they have, yer their 
-— = he are not cranſmicted tO us; 
ſo that we arc forc'd to glean from 
Plutarch , what he has 1ſcatter'd in 
his Writings, concerning himſelf 


and his Original : Which (excep- 


| Attica and Phocis, and reachin 
# both Seas. The Climate not m vr 


ting that lictle nemorial, that 
Suidas, and ſome few others, have 
lefr concerning him ) 1s all we can 
collect, relating to this great Phi- 
loſopher and Hiſtorian. 

He was born at Cherozea a ſmall 
City of Bzotia 1n Greece, between 
g to 


betreinded by the Heavens ; for th 


» air 1s thick and foggy ; and conſe- 


55 


2 quently the Inhabitants partaking 


of 1ts influence, groſs tceders, and 
tat witted ; braw1 'ny, and unthink- 
Ing, juſt the confi itution of Heroes : 
Þ 2 Cut 
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Cut out for the Executive and 
brutal buſincſs of War; bur fo {ſtupid 
in the defigning part, that in all 
the revolutions of Greece they were 


never Maſters, but only in thoſe tew 


years, when they were led by Epa-' 


minondas, or Pelopidas. Yet this 


foggy ayre, this Country of fat wea- 


thers, as Juvenal calls 1t, produc'd ' 


three wits, which were comparable 
to any three Athenians : Pyndar, Epa- 


minondas, and our Platarch, to whom - 


we may adda fourth , Sextus Che- 
ronenſis , the, Praceptor of the lear- 
ned Empcrour Marcus Aurelius ; and 
che Nephew of our Authour. 
Chercnea,(1t we may give credit to 
Pauſanias, in the ninth Book of his 


deſcription of Greece) was ancicntly 


call'd Arne; from Arne the Daugh- 
ter of Zolzs; but being {cituatcd to 
the welt of Parnaſſus 1n that low land 
country, the natural unwholfom- 


neſs of the Ayre was augmented by 


che, 


S 
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the eycning Vapours caſt upon 1t 
from that Mountain, which our late 
Travellers deſcribe ro be full of 
moiſture and marſhy ground. 1n- 
cloſd in the inequality of its aſcents : 
And being alſo cxpos'd to the winds 
which blew from that quarter, the 
Town was perpctually unhealchful , 
tor which reaſon,ſayes my Author , 
Cheron, the Son of Aprllo and Thero, 
made it be rebuilt, and turn'd it to- 
wards the riſing Sun ; From 
whence the Town became health- 
ful and conſequently populous ; in 
memory of winch beneht it atter- 
wards retain'd his name. But as 
Etymologies are uncertain, and the 
Greeks, above all Nations, given to 
tabulous derivations of Names , 
eſpecially, when they tend to the Ho- 
nour of their Country, I think we 
may be reaſonably content to take 
thedenomination of the Town from 
is delighttul or cheartul ſtanding ; as 
B 3 rhe 
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the word Cheron ſufficiently implies. 
But to loſe no time, in theſe 
grammatical Erymologies, which arc 


commonly uncertain ghefles, *tis a- 


orced that Plutarch was here born ; 


the year uncertain ; but without 
diſpute 1n the reign of Claudius. 


oh. Gerrard Vofſins has aflign'd 
his birth in the Jatter end of that 


Emperour : Some other Writers of 


Iis Life, have left it undecided, whe- 


ther then, or in the beginning of 


Neros Empire : Butthe moſt accu- 
rate Rualdas ( as I find 1t 1n the Paris 


Edition, of Plutarchs Works ) has. 


manteſtly prov'd him to be born 
11 the middle tme of Claudirs, or 


ſomewhat lower : For Plutarch in the. 


inſcription at Delphos, of which 


more hereafter, remembers that Am- * 
zonius his Maſter diſputed with him ? 
and Is Brother Lamprias concerning * 
It, when Nero made his progreſs into | 
Greece; which was in his eweltth year F 
and} 


of PLUTARCH. 7 
and the Queſtion difpured cou'd not 


be manag'd with ſo much learning 
as it was, by meer Boyes ; therefore 
he was then ſixteen, or rather 
cighteen years of age. 

"Ny lander has obferv'd that Plu- 
tarch Fendel t, in the Life of Pericles; 
and that of Anthozy, has mentio- 
ned both Nero and Domitian, as his 
Contemporarics. He has alfo Ictt ir 
on Record 1n Is Sympoſiaques , that 


| bis Fanuly was ancient in Cheronea ; 


and that tor many defcents. they 
had born the moſt confiderable Ot: 
fices in that petty Common-wealth. 


| The cheifelt of which was known 


by the name of Archon amongtt rhe 
Grecians ; by that of Pretcr Urbis 
among the Romans ; and the Dig- 


; nity and Power was 'not much dt. 
| terent from thar of our Lord Mayor 
' of London. His Great Grand-Farther 
| Nicarchus perhaps injoy'd that Office 
> 1n the divition of the Empire be- 


B 4 cw1xt 
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twixt Aupuſius Caeſar and Mark An- 
thony. And when the Civil Wars 
enſued betwixt them, Cheronea was 
ſo hardly us'd by Azthonzes Licute- + 
nant or Commuſlary there, that all 
che Citizens without exception, were 
ſervilely imploycd to carry on their 
ſhoulders a certain proportion of 
' Corn from Cheronea to the Coalt 

over againſt the Iland of Antycira, | 
with the Scourge held over them, * 
jt at any time they were remuts : | 
Which duty after once performing, 
being enjoynd the Second time with 
the ſame ſeverity, juſt as they were 
preparing for their journey , the | 
welcom news arriv'd that Mark An- \ 
thony had loſt the Bartel of Af1- 
un, whereupon both the Officers | 
and Souldiers, belonging to him in 7 
Cheronea, ummediarely fied tor their 
own ſafety ; and the proviſions thus * 
collected, were diitriouted among 

the Inhabicants of che City. ; 
This 
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This Nicarchaus, the Great Grand- 
Father of Plutarch, among other 
Sons, had Lamprias, a Man eminent 
for his Learning ; and a Philoſopher , 
of whom Plutarch has made frc- 
quent mention in his Sympcſtaques , 
or Table Converſations, and amonelt 
the reſt, there1s this obſervation of 
him, that he diſputed beſt, and un- 
ravcll'd the difficulties of Philoſophy 
with moſt ſucceſs when he was at 
Supper, and well warm'd with 
Wine. Theſe Table Entertainments 
were part of the Education of thoſe 
times, their diſcourſes being com- 
monly the canvaling and Solution 


of ſome queſtion, cither Philoſophi- 


_calor Philological, alwaycs inttru- 


chve, and uſually pleaſant ; for the 
Cups went round with the debate ; 
and Men were merry and wile toge- 
ther , according to the Proverb. 
The Father of Plutarch 1s alſo men- 
tond, in thoſe Difcourſes, whom 
OUr 
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our Author repreſcnts as arguing 


of ſcycral points in Philoſophy : 
but his name 1s no where to be 
found in any part of the works re- 
maining to us. But yet he ſpeaks 
of him, as a Man not 1gnorant 1 
Learning and Poetry, as may 
appear by what he ſays, when he 1s 
introduc d diſputing 11 the Sympo- 
fraques ; where alſo his prudence and 
humanity are commended , 1n thus 
following Relation. Being yet very 
young (fays Plutarch) I was joyn'd, 
in Commuſſion' with another 1n an 
Embaſly to the Proconſul, and my 
Collegue falling fick was forcd to 
ſay behind, fo that the whole buſi- 
neſs was Tranſacted by me alone. 
Ar my. return, when I was to g1vc 
account to the Common-wealth of 
my proceedings, my Father, riting 
from his Scar, openly enjoyn'd me 
not to name my ſclt 1n the lingular 
Number, I did thus, or thus, I ſayd 

| | r0 
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#0 the Proconſul, but thus we did and 
thus we ſayd , alwaies affociating 
my Companion with me, chough 
abſent in the management : this was 
done to obſerve, as I ſuppoſe, the 
point of good manners with his 
Collegue, that of reſpect to the Go- 


' vernment of the City, who had 


commuſſiond both, to avoid cnvy, 
and perhaps more efpecialty, to rake 
oft the torwardnefs of a pert young 
Miniſter, commonly too apt to o- 
vervalue his own ſervices, and to 
quote himſelt on cyery incon!ider- 
able occation. The Father of Plu- 
tarch had many Children beſides 
him ; Timon and Lamprias , his 
Brothers, were bred up with him, 
all chree inſtructed in the Liberal 
Sciences , and un all parts of Phi- 
loſophy. "Tis Manifeſt from our 
Author that they livd together 
In great friendlineſs , and 1n. great 
vcncration to their Cn 
an 
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and Father. What affection Plutarch 
bore 1n parricular to his Brother 
Timon may be gatherd from theſe 
words of his. As for my ſelf, though 
fortune on ſeveral occaſions has 
been favourable to me, I have no 
obligation ſo great to her, as the 
kindnels, and entire friendſhip, which 
my Brothcr 7imon hasalwaycs born, 
and ftall bears me : and this 1s fo 
evident that it cannot but be not- 
cd, by every one of our acquain- 
tance. Lamprias, the youngeſt of 
the three, is introducd by him in 
his Morals, as one of a ſweet and 
pleaſant Converſation, inclin'd to 
Mirth and Raillery ; or,. as we fay 
in Engliſh, a well humour'd man, 
and a good Companion. The 
whole Family being chus addicted 
co Philoſophy, 'tis no wonder if | 
our Author was 1nitiated betimes 1n 
Study, to which he was naturally 
inclind, In purfuir of which he 
was 


" Ww® 
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was ſo happy, to fall into good 
hands at firſt ; being recommen- 
ded to the care of Ammonius an 
Egyptian, who, having taught. Phi- 
lolophy with great Reputation at 
Alexandria , and from thence travel- 
ling into Greece, ſettled himſelf ar 
laſt in Athens, where he was well re- 
ceivd, and generally reſpected. 
Ar the end of 7hemiſtocles his Lifc, 
Plutarch relates, that being young, 
he was a Pentioner in the houle 
of this Ammonius ; and in his Sym- 
poſtaques he brings him in diſputing 
with Jis Scholars, and giving 
them inſtruction. For the cuſtum 
of thoſe times was very much dit- 
ferent from theſe of ours, where the 
grcateſt part of our Youth 1s ſpent 
in karning the words of dead lan- 
guages: The Grecians, who thought 
all Barbarians but themſelves , de- 
{pisd the uſe of Forreign tongues; 
{o that the firſt Elements of = 
rec- 
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breeding was the knowledge of Na- 


ture, and the accommodation of 


that knowledge by Moral precepts, 
to the ſcrvice of the publick, and 
the private offices of vertue. The 
Maſters imploying one part of their 
crime in reading to, and diſcourſing 
with their Scholars , and the ret 
in appointing them their ſeveral 
Exerciſes cither in Oratory or Ph1- 
loſophy ; and ſcting them to de- 
claim and to diſpute amongſt them- 
ſclves. By this iberal fort of Edu- 
cation , ſtudy was fo far from be- 
ing a burden to them, that ina ſhort 
time, 1t became a habit, and Phi- 
loſophical queitions, and criticiſms 
of humanity, were their uſual re- 
creations at their Meals. Boycs 
livd then, as the better ſort of 
Men do now ; and their converſa- 
tion was ſo well bred and Manly, 
that they did not plunge our of 
their depth into the World, when 


they 


* 
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they grew up; but hd cafily into 


it, and found no altcration 1n their 
Company. Amongſt the reſt, the 
Reading and Quotations of Poets 
' were not forgotten at their Sup- 
pers, and in their Walks, but Homer, 
\ Euripides, and Sophocles , were the 
entertainment of their hours of free- 
dom. Rods and Ferulas were not 
us'd by Ammonius , 4s being pro- 
perly the puniſhment of ſlaves, and 
not the correction of ingenuous 
tree-born Men. Ar leaſt to be on- 
 Iy exercisd by parents, who had 
the power of lite and death over 
ehcir own Cluldren. As appears by 
the Example of this Ammonizs, thus 
rclated by our Author. 

Our Maſter ( ſaycs he) one time, 
percetuing, at his afternoon Leflure ; 
that ſome of his Scholars had eaten 
more largely than became the modera- 
' tion of Students, immediately com- 
manded one of his Free-Men to take 


his 
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his own Son, and Scourge him in ou 
fight ; becauſe, ſayd the Philoſopher , 
my young Gentleman cou'd nct eat his 
Dinner , without Poynant ſauce , & 
Vinegar ; and at the ſame time he caſt 
his eye on all of us : So that every 
Criminal was given to underſtand, that 
he had a ſhare in the reprehenſion, 
and that the puniſhment was as well 
deſeru'd by all the reſt, had the Phy 
lofopher not known, that it exceeded 
his Commiſſion to inflict it. 

Plutarch therctore having the af- 


fiſtance of ſuch a Maſter , In tew 


years advancd to admiration in 
knowledge : And that with- 
our firſt Travelling into For- 
reign parts, or acquiring any For- 


reign tongue ; though the Roman + 


Language at that ume was not 
only vulgar i in Rome 1t ſelf, but ge- 
nerally through the extent of chat 
vait Empire, andi In Greece , which 
was a Member of 1t, as our Author 


J 


has » 


 » 
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has remark'd towards the end of his 
Platonick queſtions. For like a truc 
Pliloſopher , who minded things, 
not words; he ſtrove not evcn to 
cultivate his Mother Tongue with. 


17 


any great exactnels. And himſelf 


confciles in the beginning of Demoſt- 
henes his lite, that during his abode 
in Italy, and at Rome, he had neither 
the Ictfure to fludy, nor ſo much as 
eo exercife the Roman language ; 
(I ſuppoſe he means to write 1n 1t, 
rather than to ſpeak 1t,) as well by 
rcafon of the affairs he managd, as 
that he nught acquit himſelf ro 
thoſe who were detirous to be 1n- 
{tructed by him 1n Philoſophy. In 
ſo much that till the declination ot 
his age, he began not to be conver- 
fant 1 Latin bovuks ; in reading of 
which it happened fomewhat oddly 
to him, that he Icarnt not the 
knowledge of things by words ; 
but by the underſtanding aad uſe he 

C: had 
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had of things, attaindtothe know- 
ledge of words which ſignified them, 
Juſt as Adam (ſetting afide divine 
illumination) calld the Creatures 
by ther proper Names, by firſt un- 


derſtanding of their natures. Burt 


for the delicacies of the Tongue, 


the turns of the Expreſſion, the fi- 
gures and connexions of words, 1n 
which conſiſt the beauty of that 
language', he plainly tells us, that 
tho hemuch admur'd them, yer they 


requir'd too great labour tor a Man 


in Age, and plungd in bulineſs to 


attain perfectly. Which Comple- 


| mpIE ſhou'd be willing to be- 


eve from a Philoſopher, if I did 
not conſider, that Dion Caſſius,” 


nay even Herodian, and Appian at- 


ter him, as well as Polybius betorc 


him, by writing the Roman Hiſtory 
in the Greek, language, had ſhewn 
as manifeſt a contempt of Latin, 1n 


reſpect of the other, 'as French Men 


noW | 
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now do of Engliſh, which they diſ- 
dain to ſpeak, while they lIiveamong 
us : But with greatadvantage to their 
trivial conceptions, drawing the dif- 
courſe into their own language , 
have learnt to defpife our better 
thoughts, which muſt comedeformd 


and lame 1n converſation to them, 


as being tranſmicted in a Tongue 
of which we arenot Maſters. This 
1s to arrogate a ſuperiority 1n nature 
over us, as undoubtedly the Grecians 


did over ther Conquerours, by e- 


' ftabliſing their language for a 


"5 


| Standard ; 1t being become ſo much 


- | 
a mode to ſpeak and write Greek 


- 1m 7ullys time, that with fome 1n- 
= dignation I have read his Epiſtles to 


Atticus, in which he dclircs to have 
his own confulſhip written by his 


' friend in the Grecian language : 


O 


: which he afterwards perform'd him- 


{c]t ; a vain attempr in my opinion, 
tor any Man to cndcayour to cxcc] 
C-2 nx 
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ina Tongue which he was not born | 
to ſpeak. This, tho it be digrel- | 


ſion, yet deſerves to be confiderd | 


of 


at more leiſure ; for the honour of | 


of our Wit and Writings, which are 
of a more ſohd make than that of 
our Neighbours, 1s concern 1n 1t. 
But to return to Plutarch, as it was 
his good fortune to be moulded firit 
by Maſters the moſt excellent m 
their kind, ſoit whs his own vertue, 
to ſuck in with an mmcredible deſire, 
and carneſt application of mind, 
their wife inſtructions; and 1t was alſo 


his prudence ſo to manag 


by moderation of diet and bodily | 


excrcifc, asto preſcrve his parts with- 


out decay toa great old age ; to be 


lively and vigorous to the laſt, and | 
to preſerve himſelf to his own en- © 
joyments, and to the profit of Man- | 
kind. Which was not difficult for * 


him to perform, having receiy'd 
trom nature a conſtitution capable 


of 
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of labour ; and fromthe Domeſtick 
| example of his Parents, a ſparing 
|| ſobricty of dict, a temperance in 
| other pleaſures, and above all an Ha- 
bitude of commanding his paſſions 
in order to his health. Thus prin- 
cipled, and grounded, he confider'd 
© with himfelt , that a larger Com- 
munication with learned Men 
= was neceflary for his accompliſh- 
> ment; and therefore, having a Soul 
* infatiable of knowledge, and being 
| ambitious to excell 1n all kinds of 
| Silence, he took upa reſolution to 
© Travel. Egypt was at that time, as 
- formerly it had been, famous for 
learning; and probably the Myſte- 
| riouſncis of their Doctrine might 
| tempt him, as it had done Pythagoras 
2 and others, to converſe with the 
{2 Prieſt-hood of that Country, which 
2 appears to have becn particularly 
- bis buſineſs by the Treatiſe of I/is 
'& and Ofris, which he has Ictt us. In 
n &-'2 which 
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which he ſhews himſelf not meanly 
vers'd, in the ancient Theology and 
Pluloſophy of thoſe wife Men. From 
Egypt returning into Greece , he 
viliced in his way all the Aca- 
demies, or Schools of the ſeveral 
Pimlotophers, and gather d from 
them many of thoſe obſervations 
with which he has enrich'd Polteri- 
TY 
Beſides this, he applyed himfelf, 
with extream diligence, to collect 
not only all books which were ex- 
cellent in their kind , and already 
publiſhd , bur alſo all fayings and 
diſcourſes of wiſe Men , which he 
had heard in converſation, or which 
he had receiv'd from others by 
Tradition. As likewiſe the Records 
and publick Inſtruments", preſerv'd 
in Cities, which he had vitited 1n 
his Travels; and which he after- 
wards ſcaricr'd through his works. 
To which purpoſe he took a path: 

ts cular 
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cular Journy to Sparta , to ſearch 
the Archives of that famous 
Commonwealth , to underſtand 
chroughly the model of their 
ancient Government , their Legt- 
flators, their Kings , and their 
Ephori , digeſting all ther mcmor- 
able dceds and ſayings, with 
ſo much care, that he has not onut- 
ted thoſe even of their Women, or 
their private Souldiers ; together 
with their Cuſtomes, their Decrees, 
their Ceremonies, and the manner 
of their publick and private living, 
both 1n peace and war. The ſame 
methods he alſo took in divers 0- 
ther Commonwealths, as his Lives, 
and his Greek and Roman Queſti- 
ons ſutfhciently reltifhe., Without 
theſe helps it had been impothible 
for him to lcave in writing 
ſo many particular obſervations 
of Men and manners, and as um- 
pofſible to have -gatherd them , 
C 4 with- 
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without converſation and com- 
merce with the learned Anti- 
quaries of his time. To theſe 
he adacd a curious Collection of 
Ancient Statues, Medals, Inſcrip- 
tions, and Paintings, as alſo of pro- 
verbial ſayings, Epigrams, Epitaphs, 
Apothegmes, and other Ornaments 
ot Hiſtory, that he might leave 
nothing un{wept behind him. And 
as he was continually in Company 
with Mcn of lIcarning, in all pro- 
feſlions , fo his memory was al- 
ways on the ſtretch, to receive 
and lodge their diſcourſes ; and his 


Judgment perpetually employ'd in 


ſeparating Iis notions , and dt 
{tinguiſhing which were fit to be 


pretery d, and winch to be reject- 
_—_ | | | 

By benefit of this, in little time 
he inlarg'd ins knowledge to a great 
extent 1n every Science ; himſelt 
in the beginning of the Treartiſe 
_— | - Et which 
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which he has composd of Content,and 
Peace of mind, makes mention of 
thoſe Colletions, or Common pla- 
ces, which he had long ſince drawn 
rogether for his own particular 
occaſions : And tis from this rich 
Cabinet that he has taken our 
thoſe excellent peices, which he has 
diſtributed to Poſterity, and which 
give us occaſion to deplore the os 
of the reſidue , which either the 
mjury of time , or the negligence 
of Coppiers have denyed to us. 
On this account, tho we nced not 
doubt to give him this gcneral 
commendation , that he was 1gno- 
rant of no ſort of learning, yet we 
may juſtly add this farther, that 
| whoever will confider through the 
whole body of his Works, cither 
the defign, the method , or the 
contexture of his Diſcourſes, whe- 
ther Hiſtorical or Moral, or Quelſti- 
ons of natural Pluloſophy, or So- 
a lutions 
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Solutions of Problems Mathemarical, 


whether he arrajgns the opinions 


of others Sects, or eſtabliſhes the | 


Doctrines of his own , 1n all theſe 
kinds there will be found, both 
the harmony of order and the 
beauty of eafineſs. His reafons fo 


folid and convincing, his inductions Þ 


{o pleaſanr and- agrecable to all 
forts of Readers, that it muſt be ac- 


knowledoed he was Maſter of every | 


O 


Subject which he treated, and treat- 
ed nonc but what were improve- 
able to the benefit of Inſtruction. | 
For we may perceive 1n his Writ- Þ 
ting the defire he had to imprint | 
his Precepts in the Souls of his Þ 
Readers ; and to lodge Morality | 
in Fanulies, nay cvecn to cxalt 1t to | 
the Thrones of Soveraign Princes, þ 
and to make 1t the Rule and mea- Þ 


ſurc of their Government. Finding 


that there were many Sects of Pli- | 


loſophers then in yogue, he ſcarch'd 


nto | 


OE 
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into the foundation of all their 


principles and opinions; - and not 


| content with this diſquifition, hc 


tracd them to their {cyeral foun- 
rains. So that the Pythagorean , 
Epicurean , Stoick and Peripatetick 
Philoſophy were famnuhar to him. 


! And tho 1t may be calaly obſery'd 


that he was chicfly inclin'd to fol- 


| low Plato ( whoſe memory he fo 


much reverencd, that Annually he 


| celebrated his Birth-day , and alſo 


that of Socrates ; ) yet he modeſtly 
contain d himfelt within the bounds 


| of the latter Academy , and was 
| content, hike Cicero, only to pro- 


pound and weigh opimions, leaving 


the Judgment ot is Readers frec 


without preſuring to decide Dog- 


 marically. Yet it 1s to beconfelsd, 


that 1n the nudiſt of this moderation, 
he opposd the rwo cextreams of 
the Epicurean and Stoick Sects : 
Both which he has judiciouſly com- 

| batted 


Ld 
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batted in ſeveral of his Treatiſes 
and both upon the ſame account, 
becauſe they pretend roo much to 
certainty , in their Dogma's ; and 
co unpoſe them with too great ar- 
rogance ; which he, who (follow- 
ing the Academilſts,) doubted more 

and pretended leſs, was no way | 
able to ſupport. The Pyrrhonians, or 
grofler ſort of Scepticks, who brin 

all certainty in queſtion, and ſtartle Þ 
eyen at the notions of Common 
ſenſe, appeard as abſurd to him 
on the other fide ; 'tor there 1s a 
kind of poſitiveneſs 1n granting no- 
thing to be more Jikely on one part 
than on another , which his Aca- 
demy avoided by - inclining the 
ballance to that hand, where the 
moſt weighty reaſons , and pro- 
bability ot truth were viſible. The 
Moral Philoſophy therefore was his 
chicteſt aym ; becauſe the principles 


of it admitted of Ieſs doubr; and 
bc- 
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decauſe they were moſt conducing 
to the benefit of human life. For after 
the Example of Socrates he had 
found, that the ſpeculations of Na- 
tural Philoſophy , were more de- 
lighttul chan ſolid and profitable : 
that they were abſtruce and thor- 


'Þ ny, and much of Sophiſm in the 
FE folution of appearances. Thar the 


Mathematicks indeed , cou'd re- 


© ward his pains with many demon- 


| ſtrations , but tho they made him 
| wiſer, they made him not more 
vertuous, and therefore attain'd not 
- | the end of happineſs : For which 
- Þ reaſon tho he hg fac advanc'd 1n 
that ſtudy, yer he made it but 
his Recreation , not his bulinels. 


> ® Some Problem of it, was his uſual 


divertiſement at Supper , which he 
mingled alſo with pleaſant and more 
hehe diſcourſes. For he was no 
lowr Philoſopher ; but paſs'd his 
nme as merrily as he coud, 


with 
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with reference to vertue : He forgot 
not to be pleaſant while he inſtruct- 
ed ; andentertain'd his friends with 
ſo much cheartulneſs and good hu- 
'mour , that his learning was not 
nauſeous to them ; neither were 
they affraid of his Company ano- 
ther time. He was not fo Auſterc 
as to deſpiſe Riches , bur being in 
ofleiſiion of a large Fortune, he 
hv'd tho not ſplendidly, yet plentt- 
fully ; and fuiterd not his triends 
to want that part of his Eſtate, 
which he thought ſuperfluous to a 
Philoſopher. | 
The Religion he proteſsd, to 
ſpeak the worſe of it, was Heathen. 
I fay the Religion he profeſs d; tor 
'tis no way probable, that ſo great 
a Philoſopher, and ſo wiſe a Man, 
ſhould believe the Superſtitions and 
Fopperics of Paganiſm : But that he 
accommodated himſclt to the uſc 
and recery'd Cuſtomes of his Coun- 
| tt, 
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try. He was indeed a Prieſt of Apollo, 
as himſelf acknowledges, bur thar 
proves him not to have been a Po- 
Iythei/t. 

I have ever thought, that the 
Wiſe-men 1n all Ages, have not 
much difterd in their opinions of 
Religion ; I mean as 1t 15 grounded 
on human Reaſon : For Reaſon, as 
as faras itis right, muſt be the ſame 
in all Men ; and Truth being 
but one, they muſt conſcquently 
think in the ſame Train. Thus 1t 1s 
not to be doubted, but the Religion 
of Sccrates, Plato, and Plutarch was 
not different in the main : Who 
doubtleſs beleiv'd the 1dentiry of 
one Supream Intellectual Being , 
winch we call Go Dp. But becauſe 
they who have written the Life of 
Plutarch 1n other languages , ars 
contented barely to aflert that our 
Authour belhievd one God, with- 
out quoting thoſe paſſages of his 
which 
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which wou'd clear the point ; I will 
give you two of them, amongft 
many , in his Morals: The firſt 1s 
in his Book of the Ceſation of 0ra- 
cles; where arguing againſt the 
Stoicks (1n behalt of the Platoniſts,) 
who diſputed againſt the plurality 
of Worlds as . this Argument; 
That if there were many Worlds, how 
then cou'd it come to paſs, that there 
was one only Fate, and one Providence 
to guide them all ? ( for it was pran 
ted by the Platoniſts that there was 
but one: ) and why ſhould not many 
Jupiters or Gods be neceſſary, for Go 
wernment of many Worlds ? To this 
Plutarch anſwers, That this their 
captions queſtion was but trifling : 
For where is the neceſſity of ſuppoſing 
many Jupiters , for this plurality 
Worlds ; when one excellent being, 
indued with mind and reaſon, ſuch as 
he is, whom we acknowledge 10 be the 
Father and Lord of all things, is ſuf 


ficrent 
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ficient to direft and Rule theſe Worlds ; 


whereas if there were more Subreant 
Agents , their decrees muſt 1/11 be 
the more abſurd and contrad:tious to 
one another. 1 pretend not ts pat- 
ſage to be Tranſlated word for 
word, but "tis the ſence of the 
whole, tho the order of the Sen- 
tence be inverted. The other 1s 
more plain : *Ti1s, in his Comment 
on the Word EI or thoſe two 
Letters inſcrib'd on the Gates of the 
Temple at Delphos. Where hav- 
Ing given the ſeveral options con- 
ccrmng, 1t, as firlt thar # figniies 
if, becauſe all the queſtions which 
were made to Apollo began with If; 
as ſuppoſe they ask'd, if the Grecians 
ſhould overcome the Perſians; if 
ſuch a Marriage ſhoud come to 


fo paſs, &c. And afterwards that 


might figmifie thou arr, as the fc- 
cond perſon of the preſent tenfe of 
bu intimating. thereby the being; 

D OC 
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or perpetuity of being belong 
to Apollo, as a God : in the tame 
ſenſe that God exprefsd himſclt to 
Moſes, I am hath ſent thee ; Plutarch 
ſubjoyns, (as inclining to this Jarter 
opinion ) theſe following words, 
« & fſayes he, ſignifies thou art one, 
for there are not many - Deities ; but | 
only one. Continucs, I mean not one 
in the aggregate ſenſe, as we ſay one 
Army, or one Body of Men, conſtituted 
of many indroiduals ; but that which 
Is, muſt of neceſſity be one 5 and to be, 
implies to be One. One is that which 
is a (imple being, uncompounded, 
free from mixture : Therefore to be One 
in this ſenſe, is only conſiſtent with a 
Nature, purein it ſelf, and not capable 
of alteration, or decay. 

That he was no Chriſtan 1s ma- 
nifeſt : Yer he is no where fourd 
co have ſpoken with contumely of 
our Rclio1on, like the other Writers 


; O 
of h's Agc, and thoſe who ſucccce- 


ed 
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ed him. Theodorer ſays of him, that 
he had heard of cur holy Goſpel; and 
inſerted many of ourSacred Myſteries in 
hisIVcrks,which we may catily beheve, 
becauſe the Chriſtian Churches were 
then ſpread in Greece ; and Pliny the 
younger was ar the ſame time con- 
verfant amongſt them in Aſia» tho 
chac part of our Authors Workes 1s 
not now extant, from whence 7 heo- 
diret might gather thoſe patlages. 
But we need not wonder that a Phi- 
loſopher was not cafic to cmbracc 
the divine Myſteries of our Faith. 
A modern God, as our Saviour was 
to him; was of hard digc{tion to a 
Man, who probably deſpisd the 
vanitics and tabulous Relations of 
all che old. Belides a Cructy'd Sa- 
viour of Mankind, a Doctrine at- 
telted by illiterate Diſciples, the 
Author cf ita Jew, whofe Nation 
at that timic was deſpicable, and his 
Doctrine but an innovation among 

D 2 thar 
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that deſpisd people, to which the 
Learned of his own Country gave 
no credit, and which the Magj- 
ſtrates of his Nation puniſh d with 
an 1gnominious death ; the Scene of 
his Miracles acted in an obſcure 
Corner of the world ; his being from 
Eternity, yet born in time, his Re- 
ſurrection and Aſcenhion, theſe and 
many more particulars, might cafi- 
ly choke the Faith of a Philoſopher, 
who believd no more than what he 
cou'd deduce from the principles of 
Nature ; and that too with a doubt- 
tul Academical aflent, or rather an 
inclination to aſſent to probability : 
which he judgd was wanting 1n 
this new Religion. Theſe circum- 
{tances dp, arr tho they plead 
not an abſolute 1nvincible 1gnor- 
ance 1n his behalf, yer they amount 
at leaſtro a degree of it; for cither 
hethought them not worth weigh: 
mg, or rcjected them when 
weighd:; 
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weigh'd ; and in both cafes he muſt 
of neceſſiry be 1gnorant , becauſe 
he cou'd not know without Reye- 
lation, and the Revelation was not 
rohim. But Icaving the Soul of 
Plutarch, with our Charitable wiſhes, 
to his Maker , we can only tracc 
the reſt of his opinions 1n Rehgion 
from his Philolophy : Which we 
have ſaid 1n the General to be Pla- 
tonich,; tho it cannot alſo be de- 
nyed, that there was a tincture 1n1t 
of the Elefich Sect, which was be- 
gun by Potamon under tie Empire 
of Auguſtus, and which ſclected from 
all the other Sets , what ſeem'd 
moſt probable in their opinions, 
not adhering ſingularly to any of 
them, nor rejecting every thing, 
I will only touch his belict of Spi- 
rits. Jn his two Trearifes of Oracles, 
the one concerning the reaſon of 
their Ceſſation, the ocher enquiring 


why they were not o1Vcn 11 verſe, as 
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in former times :; fic ſeems to aflert 
the Pythagorean Doctrine of Tranf- 
migration of Souls. We have for- 


merly ſhewn, that he own'd the 


the Unity of a Godhead ; whom 
according to his Attributes, he calls 
by ſeveral names, as Jupiter from 


hs Alnughty Power , Apollo from 


his Wiſdom, and ſo of the reſt ; but 
under him he places thoſc beings 
whom he ſtyles Geniz,or Damons, of 
a nuddlc nature, betwixt Divine and 
Human : for he thinks it abſurd 
that there ſhoud be no mean bec- 
twixt the two extreams, of an 
Immortal and a Mortal Being : 
That there cannot be mn Nature fo 
vaſt a flaw , without ſome 1nter- 
medial kind of life , partaking of 
them both; as therefore we find the 
intercourſe. etwixt the Soul and | 
body , to be made by the Animal 
Spirits, ſo betwixt Divinity and hu- 
Panity there 1s this ſpecies of De: 
Mons: 
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ons: Who, having firſt been Men, 
and following the ſtritt Rules of 
vertue had purg d oft the grofineſs 
and fxculcncy of their carthly be- 
ng, are cxaltcd into theſe Gen ; 


and are from thence ether raisd 


| higherinto an Xchenal lic, if they 


Ul continuc vertuous, or tumbled 
down again into Mortal Bodies, 
and ſinking into fleſh after chcy have 
loſt that purity , which conſtituted 
their glorious being. And thus ſore 
of Genii, arethoſe, who, as our Au- 
chor imagines, preſided over Ora- 
cles: Spirits which have ſo much of 
their terreſtrial principles remaining 
inthem, asto be ſubject to patlions 
and inclinations ; uſually benehicent, 
ſometimes Malevolent to Mankind, 
according as they refine themſelves, 
or gather droſs, and are declining 
into Mortal Bodies. The Ccflatt- 
on, or rath:r the decreaſe of Ora- 
cles, (for ſome of thea were thll 
D 4 reinan- 
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remaing 1n Flutarchs time) he At- 
tributes either to the death of thoſe 
Demons, as appears by the ſtory of 
the Egyptian Thamus , who was 
Commanded to declare that the 
grcat God Pan was dead , or to 
ther torſakiag of thoſe placcs, 
where they tormerly gave our their 
Oracics ; ' from whence they were 
driven by ſtronger Geni7, into ba- 
mſhment tor a certain Revolution of 
Ages. Of thus laſt nature, wasthe 
War of the Gyants againſt the Gods, 
the diſpoſicſſiion of Saturn by Jupi- 
ter, the baniſhment of Apollo trom 
Heaven , the fall of Vulcan, and 
many others ; all which according 
to our Authors , were the bartles 
of thcſe Genii or Demons amongſt 
themſelycs. But ſuppoling, as P/u- 
tarch evidently docs, that theſe Spi 
rits admunſter d, under the Supream 
Being , the affairs of Men, taking 
care of the yertuous, puniſhing the 
7 Dad, 
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bad ; and ſomerimies communica- 
ting with the beſt, as particularly the 
Genius of Socrates , always warn'd 
him of approaching dangers, and 
taught hum to avoyd them. 

I cannot but wonder that cvery 
one, who has hitherto written Plu- 
tarchs Life, and particularly Rualdus, 
the moſt knowing of them all, ſhould 
ſo confidently affirm that theſe 
Oracles, were given by bad Spirits 
according to Plutarch : As Chriſti- 
ans, indeed we may think them ſo; 
but that Plutarch fo thought,1sa moſt 


apparent falſhood : 'Tis enough to 


| Convince a reaſonable Man that our 


Author 1n his old age, ( and that 
then he doted not, we may ſee by 
the Treatiſe he has written, thatold 
Men ought to have the manage- 
ment of publick Affairs) I fay that 
tlien he initiated himſelf, in the Sa- 
cred Ritics of Delphos ; and dycd , 
tor ought we know, Apollo's Prieſt. 


Now 
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Now it 1s not to be imagin'd, that 
he thought the Gecd he ſervda Caco- 
demon, or as we call him a Dex. 
Nothing coud be farther trom the 
opinion and practice of this holy 


Philoſopher than ſo groſs an 1mpic- 


ty. The ſtory of the Pythias, or | 
Prieſteſs of Apollo, which he relates | 
immediately betore the ending of- | 


thar Treatiſe, concerning the Cef- 


ſation of Oracles, confirms nzy aſ- F 
ſcrtion , rather then ſhakes it : For | 


"us there deliver d, © That going with 
* great reluctation , into the Sacred 
* place to be infpir'd; ſhe came our, 


*toaming at the mouth, her eyes | 


* gogling, her breaſt heaving , her | 


yoice undiltinguiſhable, ard Wil, 
*as if the had an Earthquake within 
* her, labouring for vent; and 1n 
* ſhort, that thus tormented with the 
*God, whom ſhe was not able to 
* ſupport, ſhe dicd diſtracted in few 
*dayes after. For he had ſayd be- 
* forc, 
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* fore, that the Devincrcſs ought to 
| * have no perturbations ot mur: d, or 
* impure patlions at the time when 
: © he was to conſult the Oracle, and 
 Þ *;f ſhe had, ſhe was no more fit to 
* ro beinſpir'd , than an inſtrument 

*Þ cuntund, to render an harmonious 
; & ſound: And he gives usto ſuſpect, 
{ by whathe ſays ar che cloſe of this 
Relation, © That this Pythias had nor 
Þ *liv'd Chaſtly for ſome rime before 
© fit. So that her death appcars more 
| F © like apuniſhment inflicted for Jooſe 
* living by ſome holy power, than 
| *che meer malignancy ot a Spirit de- 
# "lighted naturally in miſchict. There 
# 1s another obſervation which indeed 
comes nearer to their purpoſe, which 

I will digrels ſo far, as to relate, be- 

# cauſe it tomewhat appertains to our 
own Country. * There are many 
| *Iflands ( ſays he) which he ſcatter- 
'1ng abour Britain, after the manncr 

| * ot our Sporades: They arc unpeop- 


*Icd, 
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© led, and ſome of them are call'd | 


© the Iflands of the Heroes, or the 


©Genii, One Demetrius was ſent by 


che Emperour, (who by computa- 
tion of the time muſt either be Ca- 
ligula or Claudius) to diſcover thoſe 


parts , and arriving at one of the | 


Iſlands next adjoyning to the fore- 
mention'd, which was inhabited b 
ſome few Britains, (but thoſe held 


Sacred and inviolable by all their | 


Country-men,) immedaatly after his 
arrival , the air grew black and 
troubled, ſtrange Apparitions were 
ſcen, the winds raisd a Tempeſt, 
and fiery ſpouts or Whurlwinds ap- 


card dancing towards the Earth. 


When theſe prodigies were ceas'd the 
Ilanders inform'd him, that ſome 
one of the aerial Pcings, ſuperior to 
our Nature, then ceas'd to ive. For 
asa Taper while yet burning, affords 
a pleaſant harmleſs I1ghr, but 1s 


novſome and offenſive .when ex- 
tinguiſhr, 
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tinguiſhd, ſo thoſe Heros ſhine be: 


nignly on us, and do us good, but 
at their death turn all things topſic 
curvy, raiſe up tempeſts, and infect 
the air with peſtilential vapours. 
By thoſe holy and inviolable men, 
there 15 no queſtion but he means 
our Druydes, who were neareſt to 
the Pythagoreans of any Sect ; and 
this opinion of the Genzi might pro- 
bably be one of theirs : Yet1t proves 
not that all Demons were thus ma- 
licious ; only thoſe who were to be 
Condemn'd hereafter into human 
bodies, for their nuſdemeanours in 
their acrial Being. But tis time to 
leave a ſubject, ſo very fanciful, and 
ſo little reafonable as this: I amapt 
to 1magine the natural vapours, a- 
rifing in the Cave where the Temple 
afterwards was Built, might work 
upon the Spirits of thoſe who cn- 
ecr'd the holy place,as they did on thc 
Shaphard Coretas , who firlt tound 


it 
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it out by accident ; and encline 
them to Enthuſiaſm and prophetick 
madncſs. Thar as the ſtrength of 
thoſe vapours dihimnſhd ; ( which 


were generally in Caverns as that | 


O 


of Mopſus, of Trophenius , and | 
this of Delphos , ) fo the infpira- | 


tion decrea'd by the ſame mca- 
ſurcs : Thar they happen to be 
ſtronger, whea they killd the Pythi- 
as, who bcing conſcious of this, was 
ſounwilling trocnter. That the Ora- 
cles ceasd ro be given 1h Verſe, 
when Poets ccas'd to be the Pricks, 
and that the Gerius of Socrates, 
( whom he contefs'd never to have 
ſeen , bur only to have heard 1n- 
wardly , and unpercav'd by o- 
chers,)was no more than the ſtrengrh 
of h1s 1nagination ; or to ſpeak 1n 
the Language of a Chriſtan Plato 
niſt, is Guardian Angel. 

[ pretend not to an exactnefs of 
method in this Lite, which I am 


forc'd 
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forc'd to colle&t by patches from 


ſeveral Authors; and therctore with- 


out much regard to the connection 
of tunes which arc fo uncertain. 

I will in the next place ſpeak 
of his Marriage. His Witcs name, 
her Parcntage, and Dowry are no 
where mention'd by him , or any 
other, nor 1n what part of his age 
he Marricd : Tho 'us probavle, in 
the flower of it : But Rualdus has 
ingeniouſly gather d from a con- 
vincing circumſtance, that ſhe was 
called 7Timoxena: Becauſe Plutarch 1n 
a Confolatory Letter to her, occa- 
fion'd by the Death of their Daugh- 
ter in her Infancy, uſcs theſe words : 
Tour Timoxena ts depriv d (by death) 
of ſmall enjoyments ; for the things 
Jhke knew were of ſmall moment , and 
ſhe cou'd be delighted only with triffles. 
Now it appears by the Lerter, that 
the Name of this Daughter was the 
famc with hc? Mothers , therefore 


IT 
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itcou'd be no other than 7imoxens 
Her knowledge , her conjugal ver. 
tues, her abhorrency from the vant 


ties of her Scx , and from ſuperſtt 


tion, her gravity in bchaviour and| 
her conſtancy mn mppormng the 

Ikewiſe Ce-P 
Icbrated by our Author. No othe| 


loſs of Children , arc 


wite of Plutarch 1s found mention; 
and therctore we may conclude he 
he had no morc: By the fame rea 


ſon for which we Judge that he had | 


no other Maſter than Ammonius, be- 
cauſe *tis evident he was fo grate- 
fal in his nature, that he would 
have preſerv'd their Memory. 
The number of his Children was 
at leaſt five ; ſo many being men- 
tion'd by him. Four of them were 
Sons ; of the other Sex only 7:- 
moxena, Who dicd at two years old, 
as 15 manifeſt from the Epiitle above- 
mention'd. The French Tranſla- 
ter Amiot ; from whom our old 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh Tranſſation of the Lives was 
made, ſuppoſes him to have had ano- 
ther Daughter, where he ſpeaks of 
his Son-1n-Law Crato. But the 


word yau8gis, Which Plutarch there 
uſes, 15 of a larger ſ1gmification ; for 


O 


' tmay as well be expounded Father- 


n-law , his Wifes Brother, or his 
titers Husband, as Budaens notes : 
This I the rather mention, becauſe 
the fame Amiot 1s task*d for an int 
nite number of miſtakes, by hisown 
Country-men of the prefent Age; 
which is enough to recommend this 
Tranſlation ot our Authour into the 
Engliſh rongue, being not from any 
Copy, bur from the Gree Origt- 
nal. Two othcr Sons of Plutarch 
were already deceasd, betore Ti- 
moxena. Hs clde(t Autobulus, mcn- 
nond in his Sympoſtaques, and ano- 
ther whoſe Name 1s not Recorded. 
The youngeſt was called Charor, 
who alſodycd in his Infancy : The 

2 two 
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rwo remaining arc ſuppos'd to have 
ſurviv'd him. The Name of one was 
Plutarch, after his own ; and that 
of the other Lamprias, fo call'd in 
memory of his Grand-father. Thus 
was he, of all his Children, who 
feems to have inherited his Fathers 
Phitofophy : - And co him we owe 
che Table or Catalogue of P/utarchs 
Writings, and perhaps alſo the 4po- 
thegms, His Nephew, but whether 
by his Brother or Siſter remains un- 
certain, was Sextxs Chearoneus, who 
was much honour d by that learned 
Emperour Marcus Aurelius , and 
who "taught him the Greek rongue, 
and: che principles of Philofophy : 
This Emperour profeſſing Sroiciſm, 
(as appcars by his Writings, )inclines 
us to-belicye, that our Sextus Cha- 
TONeHS, WAS of the Sroick Sect ; and 
conſequenely , that the World has 
ocnerally been maſtaken, 1n ſuppo- 
ing hin to haye becnthe ſame _ 

with 
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with Sextus Empiricus the Sceptick ; 
whom Szidas plainly tells us to have 
been an African : Now Empiricus 
cou'd nor but bea Sceprick , for he 


| oppoſes all Dogmariits, and part1- 


cularly them. Bur I heardir firſt 


 obſerv'd by an INgenious and Lear- 


ned old Gentleman latcly deceal'd, 
that many of Mr. Hebbs his ſeeming 
new opimons , are gatherd: from 
thoſe winch Sextus Empiricus exposd. 


| The Book 1s extant, and I refer the 
| curious to 1t, not pretending t9 ar- 


rign, or to excuſe him. Some 
tink che Famous Critick Longinus 
was of Plutarchs Family, deſcerided 
from a Siſtcr of his ; bur the proots 
are fo weak, that I will not inſerr 


them: They may both of them rc- 


ly on their proper merits; and ſtand 
not 12 wantof a Relation to cach ©- 
ther. Tis ncedleſs ro inſiſt on his 
behaviour in his Family : His Love 
to his Wife , his Indulgence to his 

2 E 2 Clul- 
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Chuldren, his care of their Educa- 
tion arc all manifeſt i that part of 
his Works which is calld his Morals, 
Ocher parts of his diſpoſition have 
been touch'd alrcady ; as that he 
was courtcous and humane to all 
Men; tree from inconſtancy, an- 
gr, and the dclire of revenge ; 
which qualitics of his, as they have 
been praisd by the Authority of 
other Writers, may alſo be recom 
mended from his own Teſtimony of 
himſelf. I had rather , ſays he, be 
forgotten inthe memory of Men , and 
that it ſhoud be ſaid, there neither is, 
nor-was a Man call'd Platarch, then 
that they jhould report, this Plucarch 
was unconſtant, changeable in his tem- 
per, prone to anger and revenge 01 tht 


feaſt occaſions. What he was to Is Þ 
Slaves you may bclicvc trom this, | 


chat 1n gcneral he accuſes thoſe 
Maſters of extream hardneſs and 


mutice, who uſe Men hke Oxen | 


fl 
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ſell them in thcir 190 when they 
can drudge no longer. 4 __ 
fays he, of a merciful diſpoſe 11102, ozght 
not to retrench the fodder from 1. i215 C the 
nor the provender frem his Horſes when 
they can work no longer, but to cheriſh 
them when worn out and old, Yet Plu- 
5 Þ tarch, tho he krew how to moderate 
| his anger, was not on the contrary, 


g 
ſubject to an inſenſ1biſity of wrongs ; 


| not ſo remiſs 1n exacting dury, "or 
j {o tame 1n ſuftcring che ifbed: cnce 
"| of his Servants, that he cou'd not 
{ | correct when they deſeryd it: As 
 Þ is manifeſt from the following ſtory, 
'Þ which Aulus Gellins had from the 
; mouth of Taurus the Philoſopher 
concerning him. Plutarch had @ 


| certain Slave, a ſaucy ſiubborn kind 
BE of fellow; in a word, one of thoſe 
 þ ___ Servants, who neyer make 
il © fault, but they $ otve a realon for it ; 
bis juſtifications 6ne time wou'd not 
ſerve his turn, but his Maſter com- 
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manded him to be ſlripd; and that 
the Law ſhould be laid on his back- 
fide. He no ſooner felt the ſmart, 
but he mutter 4 that he was unjuſtl) 
puniſt'd, and that he had done no 
thing to deſerve the Scourge. At laſl 
he began to bawl cut lowder ; and, 
leaving cf his groaning, his fighs and 
his lamentations, to argue the matter 
with more ſhew of reaſon: And, as un- 
der ſuch a Maſter, he muſt needs have 
gaind a ſmattering of learning , he 
cryd out that Plutarch was not the Phi- 
loſopher he pretended himſelf to be,T hat 
he had heard him waging War againſt 
all the paſſions ; and maintaining that 
anger was unbecoming a wiſe Man : 
Nay, that he had written a particular 
Treatiſe, in commendation of C lemen- 
cy. That therefore he contradiCted his 
precepts by his practiſes, fince abat- 
doniny himfelf over to his Choler, he 
exercts d ſuch inbumane cruelty on the 
' body of his fellow Creature, How's 
| | this, 
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this, (Mr. Varlet,) anſwered Plutarch, 
by what fignes and tokens, can you 
prove 1 am in paſſeon ? Is it by my 
Countenance, my woice, the colour of 
my face, by my words, or by my geſtures, 
that yeu have diſcover d this my fury ? 
l am not of opinion, that my eyes ſparkle, 
that I foam at mouth, that I gnaſh my 
teeth, or that my woice 1s more vehe- 
ment, or that my colour is either more 
pale or more red than at other times ; 
that I either ſhake or ſlamp with 
madneſs , that 1 ſay or do any thing 
unbecoming a Philoſopher : Theſe, if 
you know them not, are the Symptoms 
of a Man in rage : In the mean ( ITY - 
ning to the Officer who ſcourg'd him ) 
white he and 1 diſpute this matter , 
mind y:u your buſineſs on his 
back. 

His love to his Friends and- his 
gratitude to his Benctactors arc 
every where obſcivable, in his dc- 
dications of Is ſeycral Werks, and 
E 4 T13e 
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the particular Treatiſes he has writ- 
ren to them on ſeveral occaſions, 

are all ſuirable either to the chars 
acters of the Mcn, or to their pre- 
ſent condition , nd the circum- 
ſtances under which chey were. 
His love to his Country”, 1s from 
hence conſpicuous , that he pro- 
teſles to have written the Life of 
Lucullus, and to have preſery d the 
memory of hjs actions, becauſe of 
the favours he conferrd on the 
City of Cheroxea ; which tho his 
Country receivd fo long before, 
yer he thought ir appertain ro him 
to repay them , and took an 1n- 
rcreſt 1n their acknowledoment. As 
alſo thathe vindicatcd the Bevtians 
from the calumnics of Herodotus 
the Hiſtorian in his Book concer- 
mng the malignity cf chat Author. 

In which tis obſcrvable, that his 
zeal to his Country tranſpor- 
ted him too far; for Herodotus 


had 
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had ſaid no more of them , than 
what was generally held co be true 
in all Ages, conccrning the grolineſs 
of their wits , their yoracuty , and 
choſe other national vices, which 
we have alrcady - noted On this ac- 
count; therefore Petrarch has accusd 
our Authour of the fame malig- 
nity, for which he tax'd Herodorzs : 
Bur chey may both ſtand acquitted, 
on difterent accounts : Herodotus 
tor having given a truc Character 
of the Thebans, and Plutarch tor 
endeavouring to palliate the vices 
of a pcople from whom he was 
deſcended. The rcſt of his man- 
ners without cntering into part- 
culars, were unblamcable, it we 
excuſe a little proncnels to ſuperſtt- 
tion : And regulating his actions 
by his dreams : But how far this 
will bear an accuſation I determine 
not, tho Tully has endeavour'd to 
ſhew the vanity of Dreams, in his 

| Treatiſc 
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Treatiſe of Divinations, whether 
refer the curious. 


On what occaſion he repair to 


Rome ; at what time of his age he 


came thither ; how long he qwelt | 


there; how often he was there, and 
in what ycar he return'd to his own 
Country, are all uncertain: This we 
know, that when Nero was 1n Greece, 


which was 1a his eleventh and twelfth | 
years, our Author was at Deſphos, | 
under Ammonins , his Maſter ; as | 


appears by the difputation then 
managd , concerning the Inſcrip- 
tion of the two letters E. I. Nero 
not living long afterwards, 'tis al- 
moſt indiſputable that he came not 
to Rome in all his Reign. Tis im- 
probable that he wou'd undertake 
the Voyage during the trouble: 
ſome tumes of Galba, Ortho and Yt- 
tellius; and we are not certain that 
he lv'd in Rome 1n the Empire ot 
Veſpatian : Yet we may gueſs VE 

the 
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the mildneſs of this Emperours Do- 


| n1mon, his fame and the vertues of 
| his Son 7itzs afllum'd into the Em- 


pirc afterwards by his Father, might 


induce Plutarch, amongſt other con- 


fiderations , to rake this Journy in 
his time. Tis argu'd trom the fol- 
lowing ſtory , related by himſclt ; 
that he was at Rome cither 1n the 
joynt Reign of the two Veſpatians, 
or at [cait in that of the furvivour 
Tiras. He ſays then, in his laſt 
Book concerning Curicfity. * Rea- 
 (oning, or rather reading once, at 
* Rome, Arulenus Ruſticus, the ſame 
' Man whom afterwards Domitian 
*pur to death out of cnvy to his 
'Glory, ſtood hearkning to me a- 


*'mongi{t my Auditors: It fo hap- - 


*pen'd, that a Souldier, having Let- 
'rers for him, frcm the Empcrour, 
(who was cither 7itns cr his Father 
Veſpatian, as Rualdus thinks) © broke 
'threugh the crowd, todcliycr him 


*tkofe 
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* thoſe Letrers from the Emperour, 
*Obſerving this, I made a pauſe in 
* my diſſertation, that Rufticus might 
* have the leiſure to read the Man- 
* date which was ſcnt him ; but he 
* abſolutly refus'd ro do it, neither 
*wou'd he be intreated to break the 
| ©Seals till I had wholly made an 
*end of my Speech, and diſnufsd 
*the Company. Now I ſuppole the 
ſtreſs of the Argument , to prove 
that this Emperour was not Domi- 
tian, lies only in this clauſe ( whom 
Domitian afterwards put to death :) 
but I think it rather leaves 1t doubt- 
ful, for they nught be Domiti- 
ans Letters which he then recav'd, 
and confcquently he might not 
come to Rome till the Reign of that 
Empcrour. Tius Ruſticus was not 
only a learned but a good Man : 
He had been 7ribune of the pcople 
under Nero, was Pretor 1n the timc 
of Virelius, and ſent Ambaſladour 
(0 
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to the Forccs , raisd under the 
Name of Veſpatian, to perſwade them 
ta peace. Whar Offices he bore 
afterwards we know not , but the 
cauſe of his death, beſides the envy 
of Domitian to his fame, was a certain 
Book, or ſome Commentarics of his, 
wherein he had prais'd too much 
the Sanctity of 7hraſea Patus whom 
Nero had Murtherd: And the praiſe 


| of a good Citizen was 1inſupport- 


able ro the Tyrant ; being, I ſup- 
poſe, exaſperated farther by ſome re- 
flections of Ryſticus, who could not 
commend Thraſea, but at the ſame 
time he muſt inveigh againſt che 
oppreſlour of the Roman Liberty. 
That Plutarch was Married in hus 
own Country , and that before hc 
came to Rome 18 probable ; that the 
fame of him was come before him, 
by reaſon of ſome part of his works 
already publiſhd , 1s alfo credible, 
becauſe he had ſo great reſort of the 
Roman 
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Roman Nobility, to hear him read 
immediately, as we belicyc, upon his 


coming : Thar he was invited thi- 


ther by the correſpondence he had 
with Sofins Senecio, might be one 


reaſon of his undertaking thar Jour- 


ney, 1s almoſt undeniable. Ir like- 
wife appears he was divers times at 
Rome ; and perhaps, before he came 
© inhabit thre, might make ac- 


.O - 
quaintance with this worthy Man 


Senecio, to whom he Dedicated al- 
moſt all theſe Lives of Greeks and 


Romans. I fay almoſt all, becauſe 
one of them, namely that of Aratus, 
1s inſcribd in molt exprefs words 
ro Polycrates the Sicyonian the great 
Grand-Son of the ſaid Aratus. This 
worthy Patron and friend of Plz 
tarch, Senecio, was four times Con- 
ſul; che firſt time 1n the ſhort Reign 
of Corceins Nerva, a vertuous and a 
learned Emperour ; which opinion 
I rather follow than that of Aure/:- 
US 


i 
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us Caſſicdorus , who puts back his 
Conſulſhip into the laſt of Domitian, 
becauſe 1t is not probable that v1- 
tious Tyrant ſhould cxalt to that 
Dignity a Man of Vertue. Thus 
year falls in with the year of Chriſt 
ninty nine. . 
But the great inducement of our 
Auchour to this journy was certain- 
ly, the deſire he had to Jay in ma- 
terials for his Roman Lives ; that 
was the deſign which he had torm'd 
arly, and on which he had refoly'd 
to build his fame. Accordingly 
we have obſervd that he had tra- 
velld over Greece to peruſe the Ar- 
chives of every City; that he nughr 
be able to write properly, not on- 
ly the Lives of his Grecian Worthyes, 
but the Laws, the Cuſtoms , the 
Rites, and Ceremonies of eyery 
place. Which that he might trear 
with the fame Maſtery of $kall, 
when he came to draw his Parallels 


of 
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of the Romans he took the invitation 
of his friends, and particularly of 
our Soffinus Senecio to vilit this 
Miſtreſs of the World, this impe- 
rial City of Rome; and, by the fa- 
vour of many great and [carncd 
men then |:ving, to fearch the Re: 
cords of the Capicol , and the Lt 
brarics , which might furniſh him 
with inſtruments tor ſo noble an 
undertaking. Bur that this may not 
ſeem to be my own bare opinion, or 
that of any modern Author, whom 
I follow, Plutarch hwnſclt has dch- 
verd it as lis motive, in the life 
of Demeſthenes : The words arc thete, 
*Whoſocver deftigns to write an 
*Hiſtory, (which tis impoſſible to 
*form ro any excellency trom thofe 
*materials, that arc ready at hand, 
*or-to take from common report, 
*while he its lazily at home 1n hs 
"own Study, but muſt of necctlity 
* be gathcr'd from Forreign obſer- 
© yations 
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* vations and the ſcatter dwritings of 
© yarious Authours) 1t concerns him 


 *to take up his Habitation in ſome 


'renoun'd and populous City, where 
he may Command all forts of 
* Books, and bc acquainted alfo with 
ſuch particulars as thave eſcapd 
* the pens of Writers, and are only 
extant in the memories of Men. 
'Let him inquire diligently, and 


| weigh judiciouſly, what he hears 
| *and reads, left he publiſh a lame 


*'Work, and be deſtture of thoſe 
*helps which are requir'd to its per- 
tection. Tis then moſt probable, 


that he paſs'd his days at Rome , &- 


ther in reading Philoſophy of all 
kinds, ro the Roman Nobility, who 
frequented his Houſe, and heard 
lim, as if there were ſomewhat 
more than humane in his words ; 
and his nights ( which were his 
only hours of privare Study) in 
ſcarching and examining Records, 
F con- 
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concerning Rome. Not but that 
he was intruſted alſo with the ma- 
nagement of publick affairs 1n the | 
Empire, during his reſidence 1n the 

Metropolis : Which may be made 
out by what Szidas relates of him. | 
Plutarch (ſays he) livd in the time 
of Trajan, and alſo before his Reign : | 
That Emperour beſtow d on him the | 
Dignity of Conſul, ( tho the Greek, I | 
ſuppoſe, will bear, that he made him | 
Conful with himſelf, at leaſt rranf- | 
ferrd that honour on him :) An Edi 
was alſo made in favour of him , that 


the Magiſirates or Officers of Illyri 


ſhould do nothing in that Province 


without the knowledge and approbati- 
&: of Plurarch. Now 'us my par- 
ticular gueſs (for I have not read 
it any where) that Plutarch had 
the attairs of 1//yria (now call'd Scla- 
20nia ) recommended to him, be- 
cauſe 7rajan, we know, had Wars on 
that fide the Empire with Decebatus 
King 
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King of Dacia ; after whoſe defeat 
and death, the Province of T/yria 
might ſtand in need of Plutarchs 
Wiſdom to compoſe and civilize it : 
But this 1sonly hinted, as what poſ- 
fibly naight be the reaſon of our 


| Philoſophers ſuperintendency in 
| thoſe quarcers ; which the French 


| Author of his Lite, ſeems to won- 


der at, as having no rclation cither 


' to Charonea, or Greece. 


When he was firſt made known 
to Trajan 18 like the reſt uncertain, 
or by what means, whether by Se- 
necio, Or any other, he was intro- 
duc'd to his acquaintance : Bur *is 
moſt likely, that 7rajan then a pri- 
vate Man, was one of his Auditors, 
amonglt others of the Nobility of 
Rome. Tis alſo thought, this wiſc 
Emperour made uſe of him in all 
lus Councils, and that the happineſs 
which atrended him in his under- 
takings, together with the admint- 
=S-$'-© {tration 
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ſtration of the Government, which 
in all his Reign was juſt and regu- 
lar, proceeded from the inſtructions 
which were given him by Plutarch. 
Fohannes Sarisberienſis, who liv'd a- 
boye ſix hundred years ago,- has 
tranſcrib'd a Lerter written, as he 
ſupposd, by our Author to that 
Emperour ; whence he had 1t is 
not known , nor the original in 
Greek to be produc'd ; but 1t paſsd 
for Genuine 1n that age, and if not 
Plutarchs, is at leaſt worthy of him, 
and what might well be ſuppos'd a 
Man of his Character would write; 
for which rcaſon I have here Tran- 
{laced it, 


Plutarch to Trajan. 


Am ſatisfied that your modeſty 
ſought not the Empire, which yet 
you have always ſtudied to deſerve by 
the excellency of your manners. yy 
) 
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by ſo much the move are you efteem d 
worthy of this honour, by how much 
you are free from the Ambition of de- 
firing it. I therefore congratulate both 
your vertue, and my own good fortune, 
if at leaſt your future Government 
ſhall prove anſwerable to your former 
merit : Otherwiſe you have involud 
your ſelf in dangers, and I ſhall in- 
fallibly be ſubject to the Cenſures of 
detrating Tongues ; becauſe Rome 
will never ſupport an Emperour unwor- 
thy of her, and the faults of the Scho- 
far will be upbraided to the Maſter. 
Thus Seneca is reproach d , and his 
fame ſtill ſuffers for the Vices of Nero. 
The miſcarriages of Quintiſhans $cho- 
lars, have been thrown on him, and 
even SOCratCcs himſelf is not free from 
the imputation of remiſſneſs on the 
account of his Pupil (Alcibiadcs.) But 
you will certainly adminiſter all things 
as becomes you, if you flill continue 
what you are , if you recede not from 
C3 your 
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your ſelf , if you begin at home, and 
lay the foundation of Government © 
the command of your own paſſions, if 
you make vertue the ſcope-of all your 
attions, they will all proceed in har- 
mony and order : Thave ſet before you 
the force of Laws and Civil conſlitu- 
tions of your Predeceſſcurs; which if | 
you imitate and obey, Plutarch is then 

your Guide of living ; if otherwiſe, 
let this preſent Letter. be my Teſtimo- 
ny againſt you, that you ſhall not ruine 
the Roman Emprre, under the pretence 
of the Counſel and Authority of | 
Plutarch. 


It may be: conjectur'd, and with 
ſomc ſhew of probability, from | 
\ hence, that our Author not only Þ 
collected his materials, but alſo | 
made. a rough draught of many | 
of theſe parallel Lives at Rome; and 
chat he read them to 7yajar for his 
inſtruction in Government ; and fo | 
much | 
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much the rather I believe it, be- 
cauſe all Hiſtorians agree, that this 
Empcrour , tho naturally prudent 
and inclind to vertue, had more of 
the Souldier than the Scholar in 
his Education , before he had the 
happineſs to know Plutarch ; for 
which reaſon the Roman Lives, and 
the inſpection into ancient Laws 
might be of neceſſary uſe to his 
direction. And now for the time 
of our- Authors abode in the Im- 
perial City, if he came fo carly as 
Veſpatian , and departed not ll at- 
ter Trajan's death , as 1s generally 
thought, he night continue in Ttaly 
near forty years. This 1s more cer- 
tain, becauſe gather'd from himſelt, 
that his Lives were almoſt the lateſt 
of his Works; and therefore we may 
well conclude, that having model, 
but not finiſh'd them at Rome, he at- 
terwards reſumd the work in his own 
Country ; which perfecting in his old 
4 age, 
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age, he dedicated to his friend Se- 
zecio (till living, as appears by what 
he has written , in the Proem to 
his Lives. 

The defire of viſiting his own 
Country , ſo natural to all Men, 
andthe approaches of old age, (tor 

he could not be much leſs than fix- 

ty,) and perhaps alſo the death of 

Trajan, prevail'd with him art laſt 

to leave Italy ; orit you will have | t 
_ 1t in ſis own words, he was not 

willing his little City, ſpud be one | 

the leſs by his abſence : After his re- | t 

turn he was, by the unanimous 

conſent of his Citizens,choſen Archon, 

or Chict Magiſtrate of Chronea ; 
and not long after admutted himfelt 

in the number of Apollo's Prieſts; in 
both which employments he ſeems 
fo have continued till his death : Of 
/ whichwe haveno particular account, 
cither as to the manner of it, or the 

year ; only tis evident that he liv 
(0 
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| to a great old age, always continuing 
his Studies ; thar he dyed a natural 
death, 1sonly preſum'd, becauſe any 
violent accident to ſo tamous a Man 
would have been recorded : And in 
whatſoever Reign he deceas'd, the 
days of Tyranny were over» 
paſs'd, and there was then a Gol- 
den Series of Emperours, every one 
emulating his Predeceflours ver- 
tucs. 

Thus I have Collected from Plu- 
tarch humſelt, and from the: beſt Au- 
thirs, what was molt remarkable 
concerning him. In performing 
which I have labour'd under ſo ma- 
ny uncertainties, that I have not been 
able to ſatisfhe my own curioſity, 
any more than that of others. "Tis 
the Lite of a Philoſopher, not vary- 
& with accidents to divert the Rea- 
der : More pleaſant for - himſelt to 
live, than for an Hiſtorian , to de- 
{nibe. Thoſe Works of his, which 


arc 


* 
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are irrecoverably loſt , are nam'd 
in the Catalogue made by hi 
Son Lamprias, which you will 
find 1n the Paris Edition, dedicated 
to King Lewis the thirteenth: But 
tis a ſmall comfort ro a Merchant, 
to peruſe his bill of fraight , when 
he 1s certain his Ship 1s caſt away: 
Movd by the like reaſon I have 6- 
mutted- that ungrateful- rask : Yet 
chat the Reader may not be imposd 
on, in- thoſe which yet remain, tis 
but reaſonable to let him know, 
that the Lives of Hannibal and Scipio, 
tho they paſs with the ignorant for 
Genuine , are only the Forgery of 
Donato Acciaiolo a Florentine. He 
pretends to have Tranſlated them 
trom. a Greek Manuſcript , which 
none of the Learned have ever ſcen, 
either before or ſince. But the cheat1s 
more manifeſt from this reaſon which 
is undeniable, that Plutarch did indeed 
write the Lite of Scipio, but hecom 
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par'd him not with Hannibal , but 
with Epaminondas : As appears by 
Il | the Catalogue, or Nomenclature of 
d | Platarchs Lifes , drawn up by his 
it | Son Lamprias, and yet extant. But 
t | to make this out more clearly, we 
n | find the Florentine , 1n his Life of 
: | Hannibal, thus relating, the famous 
> | Conference betwixt Scipio and him. 
t | *Scipio at that time being ſent Am- 
d | 'baſladour from the Romans, to King 
is | © Antiochus, with Fublins Villius: It 
, | happend then, that theſe two great 
, | © Caprains met together at Epheſus, 
r | and amongſt other diſcourſe, 1t was 
f | demanded of Hannibal by Scipio, 
c | whom he thought to have been the 
n | greateſt Captain? To whom he thus 
h j anfwer'd ; In the firſt place Alexan- 
, | derof Macedon, in the ſecond Pyrrhus 
s| of Epyras, and in the third himſelf: 
To which, Scipio ſmileing thus rc- 
'replyd ; And what wou'd ycu have 
thought, had it becn your fortune 
"tO 
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*to have vanquiſh'd me ? to whom 
 Hamibal, ©] ſhould then have ad-| 
*judgd the firſt place to my {elf:| 


*Which anſwer was not a little plex 


*{ing to Scipio, becauſe by it, he 
*found himſelt nor diſeſteem'd; nor} 


* put into compariſon with the ret, 
«bat by the delicacy and gallantry 
.*of a well turnd compliment, ft 
-©like a Man divine above them all 

Now this relation is a meer com- 
-pendium. of the ſame conference, 
from Livy. But if we can conceive 


Platarch to have written the -Life of } 


Hamnibal, tis hard to believe, that 
he ſhould tell the ſame ſtory after o 
difterent, or rather ſo contrary a 
, manner , 12 another place. For, 
-in the life of Pyrrhas, he thus writes. 
* Hannibaladjudg'd the prxeminence 
-*to Pyrrhus above all Captains, 1n 
*conduct, and Military skill : Next 
*to Pyrrhbus he placd Scipio , and 
*after Scipio, himſelf ; as we have 
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*declar'd in the Life of Scipio. Tis 
' not that I wou'd excuſe Plutarch, as 
' if he never related the ſame things 


| Es S 
diverſely ; for 'tis evident , that 


through want of advertency he has 
| been ofren guilty of chat errour ; 


of which the Reader will find too 


frequent Examples in theſe Lives ; 


but in this place , he cannot be 


 chargd with want of memory or 


care, becauſe what he ſays here 1s 
relating to what he had faid for- 
merly : So that he may miſtake the 
ſtory, as I beheve he has done, (that 
other of Livy, being much more pro- 
bable,) but we mutt allow him to re- 
member what he had before written. 
From henceI might take occaſion to 
note ſome other lapſes of our Author, 
which yet amount not to falſification 
of truth, much 1cfs co partiality, or 
envy, (both which are manifeſt in his 
Country-man Don C afſizs who writ 
not long atcer Him, ) bur arc only 
the 
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the frailcies of humane nature ; mi- 
ſtakes not intentional, but accidental. 


He was not altogether ſo well versd 


either in the Roman language , or 


1n their coyns, or in the value of | 


them ; in ſome Cuſtomes, Rus, 
and Ceremonies , he took paſla- 
ges on truſt from others, relating 
both to them and the Barbarians, 
which the Reader may particular- 
ly find recited in the Animadyer- 
{10ns of rhe often praisd Rualdus 
on our Author. I will name bur one 
to avoyd tediouſneſs, becauſe 1 
particularly obſerv'd it, when I read 
Plutarch m the Library of Trinity 
Colledge inCambridge,(to which toun- 
dation I grarcfully acknowledge a 
great part of my Education ; ) 'tis 
that Plutarch m the Ike of Cicero, 
ſpeaking of Verres, who was accusd 
by him , and repeating a muſerabk 
jeaſt of 7ullys, ſays that Verres, in the 


Roman language, Hgnifies a barrow 
Pig | 
O | 
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Pig,that is one which has been gueld- 
ed. But we have a better account 
of the {ignification fromVarro, whom 
we have more reaſon to believe, that 
| the Male of that kindsbefore heis cur, 
| 1s called Verres ; after cutting Majals, 
which 1s perhaps a diminitive of Mas, 
tho generally the reaſon of the Ery- 
mology 1s given from 1ts being a 
Sacrince to the Goddeſs Maja. 
| Yet any Man, who wall conbes 
| veigh this and the ike errours, may 
excuſe Plutarch, as he woud a ſtran- 
ger, miſtaking the propriety of an 
| Engliſh word: And belides the hu- 
manity of this excuſe, tis umpoſſible 
-n nature, that a Man of fo various 
[carning, and ſo covetousof ingrol- 
lng all, ſhould perfectly digeſt ſuch 
an infinity of notions 1n many Sc1- 
ences, 1{1nce to be excellent 1n one 13. 
logreat a labour. 

It may now be expected, that 
! having written the Life of an Hi- 
\ ſtorian 
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ftorian, I ſhould take occaſion to 
write ſomewhat concerning Hiſtory 
it ſelf : But I think co commend it 1s 
unneceſſary : For the profit and plea- 
ſure of thar ſtudy are both ſo very 
obvious, that a quick Reader will 
be before hand with me, and ima- 
eine faſter than I can write. Be- 
fides that the poſt 15 taken up alrea- 


dy, and few Authors have travel[d } 


this way, but who have ſtrewed it 
with Rhecorick, as they palſs'd. For 
my own part, who muſt confeſs it 
to my ſhame, thatI never read any 
thing bur for pleaſure, 1t has al: 
waycs becn the moſt delightful En: 
certainment of my life. But they 
who have employ d the {tudy of 1t 
as they ought, tor their inſtruction, 
for the regulation of their private 


manners, and the management of 


publick aftairs, muſt agrec with me, 
chat it is the moſt pleaſant School of 
Wiſdom. 


Ti 
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Tis a famuliarity with paſt Ages, and 
an acquaintance with all the Heroes 
of them. Tis, 1f you will pardon 
the ſinulitude , a Proſpective-Glaſs 
carrying your Soul to a vaſt d1- 
ſtance , and taking 1n the fartheſt 
objects of Antiquity. Ir informs 
the underſtanding by the memory : 
It helps us to judge of what will 
happen, by ſhewing us the like re- 
volurions of former times. For 
Mankind being the ſame tn all ages, | 
agitared by the ſame paſſions, and 
moy'd to action by the ſame inte- 
reſts, nothing can come to paſs, but 
ſome Preſident of the hke nature 
has alrcady been producd, fo that 
having the cauſes before our eyes, 
we cannot eaſily be deccay'd in the - 
effects, if we have Judgment enough 
but to draw the parallel. 

God, tis true with his divine Pro- 
vidence, over-rules and guides all 


| actions to the ſecret end he has or- 
, G dain'd 
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ordain'd them'; but in the way of 


humane cauſes, a wife Man may cah- 
ly 'diſcern,that there 1s a natural cor- 
nc&tion betwixt them ; and tho hc 
cannot foreſce accidents, or all 
things that poſhibly can come, he 


may apply examples, and by them | 


foretel), that from the Ike Counſel 
will probably ſuccced the like «© 
vents : And thereby in all concern 
ments, and all Ofhces of lite, be in- 
{tracted in the two main points, on 
which depend our happineſs, that1s, 
what-to avoid and what to chool: 
The Laws of Hiſtory. in general arc 


truth of matter, method, and clear- | 


nels of expretſion. The firlt pro- 
pricty 15 neceſſary to keep our un- 
deritanding from the impoſitions of 
talſhood: For Hiſtory 1s an Argu- 
ment fram'd trom many particular 
examples, or inductions : It theſc 
Examples arc not true, then thoſe 
meaſures of bfe;, which we take trom 
chenz 
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them, will be falſe, and decave us 
- | in their conſequence : The ſecond 1s 
- | grounded on the former, for 1f the 
e | method beconfus'd : if the words or 
l} cxpreſſions of thought arc any way 
e | obſcure, then the Idea's which we 
1 | receive muſt be imperfect ; and if 
$ | fuch, we are not taught by them 
-F what to clect , or what to ſhun. 
- | Truth therefore 1s requir'd, as the 
* | foundation of Hiſtory, to inform 
1þ us; diſpoſition and perſpicuity , as 
, | che manner to inform us plainly : 
. | One is the being, the other the well- 
; | being of it. Hiſtory 1s principally 
"Þ divided into theſe three ſpecies. 
Commentaries or Annals; Hiſtory pro- 
perly ſo, called ; and Biographia, or 
the Lives of particular Men. 
Commentaries or Annals are ( as 
1 may fo call them) naked Hiſtory : 
Or the plain relation of marcer of 
fact, according to the ſuccefſion of 
,ome, deveſted ,of all other Orna- 
0 a ments. 
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ments. The ſprings and motive 


of actions are not here ſought, un- 


leſs they offer themſelyes, and arc 


open to every Mans diſcernment. 
The method 1s the moſt natura] 
that can be imagin'd , depending 


only on the obſervation of months 


and years, and drawing, 1n the or- 
'der of them, whatſoever happen'd 
worthy of Relation. The ſtile 1s 
eafie, ſimple, unforcd,and unadorn( 
with the pomp of figures; Counſzl, 
gueſſes, politick obſervations, ſenten: 
ces, and Orations are ayoyded: In 
few. words a bare Narration 1s 1ts 


buſineſs. Of this kind the Commenta-ſ 


ries of Caſar are certainly themoſt 
admirable ; and after him the 4r- 
nals of Tacitus may have place. 


Nay even "the Prince of Greek Hr 


ſtorians, Thucydides, may almoſtbc 
adopted into_the number. For tho 
he--inftructs every where by Ser 


"tences, tho. he gives the cauſes off 


actions, 
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actions, the Counſels of both par- 
ties, and makes Orations where they 
re | are neceſſary-; yet it is certain, that 
t. | he firſt del1ign'd his work a Com- 
1} mentary ; every year writing down 
g | like an unconcern( ſpectator as he 
v} was, the particular occurrences of 
| the time, . 1n the order as they hap- 
jad, and lus ;Eighth book is whol- 
y written , after the way of An- 
nals; tho, out-living the War, he 
| inſerted in his others. thoſe Or- 
| naments , .which render his work 
1 the moſt compleat, and moſt 1n- 
5 ſtructive now extant, ..' 
- _ Hiſtory. properly ſo call'd may 
th be deſcribd by the addition of 
-| thoſe parts, which are_.not requird 
to Annals : And therefore there 1s 
litle farther co be faid concerning 
| it: Only that the dignity and gra- 
| vity of ſtile 1s here neceſſary. That 
| the gueſſes of ſecret cauſes, inducing 
_ to the actions; be drawn art leatit 
G 3 from 
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from the 'moſt probable circuny. 
ſtances, not perverted by the malig. 
nity of the Author to ſiniſter inter: 
pretarions, (of which Tacitus 1s ac: 
cus'd ;) but candidly latd down, 
and Teft ro the' Judgment of the 
Reader. That nothing of concern- 
ment be omirred, but rhings of er: 
vial moment arc ftill ro beneglected, 
as debaſing the' Majeſty ofthe Work 
Thar neither” partiality or prejudice 
appear : But that truth may every 
where be Sacred, (e quid falſi dicere 
audeat , ne quid weri non audeat Hi- 
ſtoricus.) That he neither incline to 
ſupetſhition, in giving. too much 
ctedit ro Oracles, Prophecies, Dr 
vinations, and Prodigjes ; nor to1t- 
religion, indifclaiming the Almighty 
Providence: Bur where general opint 
on, has prevail'd of apy miraculous 
acteident of porrenr, 'he ought to re 
late it as ſuch, without inipoſing his 
opinion on our bchet,' Next to Thi 
—_— 7: -':. en 
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cydides 1n this kink, may be: ac- 
counted Polybius ating the Gre- 
cians; Livy, tho not tice from fus 
perſtition, nor Tacitus from] na- 
cure, amongſt the Romans : Amonglt 
the modern Italians, Guicchiardine, 


and D' Avala, 1f not _partial ; bur a- 


bove all Men in my. opinion, the 
plain, ſincere, unaffected., and 
molt 1n{tructive Philip de Commi- 
nes amonglt the French ; tho he.on- 
ly gives his Hiſtory. the humble 
Name of Commentaries. I amforry 
| cannot find in our own Nation 
(tho 1t has producd: fome com- 
mendable Hiſtorians) any. proper 
to be ranked with theſe. © Buchanan 
indeed for the purity of. his Latin, 
and for hs learning, and tor all 0- 
ther endowments belonging to an 


Hiſtorian, might be plac'd amongſt 


the greateſt , ithe had nor too much 


land: to prejudice, and too mam- 
teſty. declar'd himſelf aparty of a 
Gr 4 caulc, 
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cauſe, rather than an Hiſtorian © 
it. Excepting only that, (which 1 
defire not to urge too far, on fo 
greata:Man, but only to givecat- 
tion to : his Readers concerning 
It, ) our. Iſle may juſtly boaſt in 
him, a Writer comparable to any 
ofthe Moderns, and excelld by few 
of the Ancients. 

Biographia, or the Hiſtory of par- 
ticular Mens Lives, comes next to 
be conſiderd ; which in dignity 15 
inferzour to the other two ; as being 
more *confind in action, and treat- 
ng of Wars: and Counſels, and al] 
other; publick affairs of Nations, on- 
ly as they relate to him, whoſe Life 
3s written, or-as his fortunes have 
a particular dependance on them, 
or -connection to them : All things 
here arc circumſcribd, and driven 
to a point, fo as to terminate in one: 
Conſcquently it the action, or 
Countcl were manag'd by Collegues, 

| | {ome 
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ſome part of it muſt be either lame 
| | or wanting; except it be ſupply'd 
| by the Excurſion of the Writer : 
. | Herein hikewiſe muſt be lefs of varr- 
* | ety for the ſamercaſon ; becauſe the 
| | fortunes and actions of one Man 
| 

; 


are related,not thoſe of many. Thus - 
the actions and atchievements 
of Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey arc 
all of them bur the ſucceſſive parts 
of the' Mithridatich War : Of which 
; | wecou'd have no perfect image, if 
| the ſame hand had not given us the 
whole, tho at ſeveral views, 1n their 

| | particular Lives. 
Yet, tho we allow, for the reaſons 
| above alledgd, that this kind of 
wricing 1s 1n dignity inferiour to 
Hiſtory and Annalls, in pleaſure and 
{ Inſtruction it equals, or even ex- 
{ cells both of them. 'Tis not only 
commended by ancient practice, 
to celebrate the memory of great 
and worthy Men, as the beſt thanks 
which 
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which Poſtericy can pay them ; but 
alſo the examples of vertue are of 
re vigor, when they are thus 
contracted into individuals. As the 
Sun beams, united 1n a burning- 
glaſs toa point, have greater , force 
than when they are darted from a 
plain ſuperficics ; ſo the vertues and 
actions of one Man , drawn toge- 
ther into a ſingle ſtory, ſtrike upon 
our minds a ſtronger and more 
lively umpreſſion, than the ſcatter 
Relations of many Men, and many 
actions ; and by..the ſame means 
thac they give us pleaſure they 
afford us profit roo. For when 
the underſtanding 1s1ntent and fix'd 
ON a mg ching, 1c carries clol- 
ſer to the mark, every part of 
the object ſinks into it, and the 
Soul receives it unmixt and whole. 
For this reaſon Ariſtotle Commends 
the unity. of action in a'Poem ; 
becauſe che mind. 15 not capable ot 


dl 
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digeſting many things ar once, nor 
of concaving tully any more than 
one Idea at a time. Wharfocves 
diftracts the pleaſure, Ieflens1r. And 


as the Reader is more concern'd at 


one Mans fortune, than thoſe of 
many ; fo likewiſe the Writer 1s more 
capable of making a perfect Work, 
if he confine himſelf to this natrow 
compaſs. The hneaments, features, 
and colourings of a fingle picture 
may be hit exactly ; but in a Hiſto- 
ry-picce of many figures, the gene- 
ral deſign, the ordinance or dif- 
poſition of 1t, the Relation of one 
hgure to atiother, the diverſity of 
the poſture, habits, ſhadowings , 
ind all the other graces conſpiring to 
an uniformity, ate of ſo dithculr per- 
formance , that neither 1s the re- 
ſemblance of particular perſons of- 
tex perfect , nor the beauty of the 
piece compleat : For any confide- 
fable crtoir-in the parts, renders the 
—_ whole 
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whole diſagreeableand lame. Thus | 


then the perfection of the Work, and 
the benefit ariſing from 1t are both 
more abſolute in Biography than in 
Hiſtory : All Hiſtory 1s only the 
precepts of Moral Philoſophy re- 
duc'd into Examples : Moral Phils 
fophy 18 divided into two parts , E- 
thicks and - Politicks ; the firſt 1n- 
ſtructs us in our private ofhces of 
vertue; the ſecond in thoſe which 
relate to the management of the 
Common-wealch. Both of theſe 
tcach by Argumentation and rea- 
ſoning : Which ruſh as it were 
into the mind, and poſleſs it with 
violence: Bur Hiſtory rather allures 
than forces us to vertue. There 15 
nothing of the Tyrant in Example; 
bucir gently glides into us, 1s cafic 
and pleafant 1n :ts paſſage, and n 
one word reduces into practiſe, our 
ſpeculative notions. Therefore the 
more powertul the Examples are, 


they | 
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| they are the more uſeful alſo : And 


os more known they are 
more powerful. Npw unity, which 
is defin'd 18 1n 1ts own nature mare 
apt to be underſtood , than mul- 
tiplicity , which in ſome meaſure 
participates of infinity. The reaſon 
Is Ariſtotles. 

Biographia, or the Hiſtories of par- 
ticular Lives , tho circumſcrib'd in 
the ſubject, 1s yet more extenſive 
in the ſtile than the other two: For 
it not only comprehends them both, 
but has ſomewhat ſuperadded , 
which neither of them have. The 
ſtile of it 1s various, according to 
the occaſion. There are proper 
places in it, for the plainnefs and 
nakedneſs of narration , which is 
aſcrib'd to Annals ; there 1s alſo 
room reſeryd for the loftineſs and 
gravity of general Hiſtory , when 
the actions related ſhall require 


by being 


that manner of expreſſion. Bur 


there 
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there 1s withal, a deſcent Into mi- 
Aute circumſtances, and trivial paf- 
ſages of life, which are natural to 
this. way of writing, and which 
the dignity of the other two will 
gt admit. There you are corp 
.dycted . only into the rooms of | 
{tare ; here you are led into the 
private Ledgings of the Heroe : 
You fee'him 1n bis undreſs, and are 
made Famihar with ;his moſt pri- 
yate actions and converſations. 'You 
may behold a Scipio.and a Lelius 
gathering; Cockle-ſhells on the ſhore, 
Auguſtus playing at bounding 

ſtones with Boyes 3 and Ageſilaus | 
riding ona Hobby-horſe among his 
Children. The Pageantry of Lite1s 
taken away ;- yau ſee the poor rea- 
ſonable Animal, as naked: as ever 
nature .made hin; are made ac- 
quainted with his paſſions and his fol- 
les, -and:i/find the Demy-God a Mar. 
Plutarch- himfelf, has more than 
| : Once 
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- oncedefended this kind of Relating 


little __ For in the Lite of 

e fays thus. In writing 
the Lives of Illufirious Men I am not 
tyed to the Laws of Hiſtory : Nor dees 
it follow, that becauſe an afion is 


| preat, it therefore manifeſts the great- 


neſs and wertue of him who did it ;; 
but on the other fide ſometimes a word, 
or a caſual jeſt, betrays a Man more to 
our knowledge of him, than a Battel 
fought wherein ten thouſand Men were 


| /tain, or ſacking of Cities, or a courſe 


of Viories. In another place he 
quotes Xenophon on the hike occa- 
lion : © The ſayings of great Men, in 
*their familiar diſcourſes and amudſt 
*their Wine, have ſomewhat in them, 
*which1is worthy to be tranſnucted 
*to Poſtcrity. Our Author therefore 
needs no cxculſe, but rather deſerves 
a .commendation, when he relates, 
as pleafant , ſome ſayings of his 
Heroes, which appear, (1 mutt = 

is cls 
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fels it) very cold and infipid murth | 
tous. For 'tis not his meaning to 
commend the jeſt , but to paint Þ © 
the Man ; beſides, we may have loft Þ of 
ſomewhat of the Idzotiſm of that Þ 
Language 11 which 1t was ſpoken; | b 
and where the conceit 1s couch'd | 
in a ſingle word, if all che fignit- F ri 
cations of 1t are not critically under- 
ſtood, the grace andthe pleafantry | 
are loſt. But 1n all parts of Bi«-þ V 
graphy, whether familiar or ſtately, | p 
whether ſublime, or low, whether 
ferrous or merry , Plutarch equally | 
excell'd: If we compare him to 06- 
thers, Dion Caſſizs 1s not ſo 1incere, 
Herodian, a lover of truth, 1s often 
times deceivd himſelf, with wht 
he had falily heard reported ; then 
the time of his Emperours excceds 
not in all above fixty years; fo || fu 
. that his whole Hiſtory will ſcarce Þ h 
' amount to three Lives of Plutarch. Þ| i 


Suetonius and Tacitus may be calld 
alike, 
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alike, either Authors of Hiſtorres, 
or Writers of Lives : Bur the firſt 
of them runs too willmgly into 
obſcene - defcrrptions ,. whick . he 
reaches white he relates ; - the other; 
belides. what has already been no- 
cd by him, often falls into obſcu- 
rity ; and both of them have made 


| © unlucky a choice of times, thar 


they are forcd to deſcribe. rather 


| Monſters than:Men ;; and their Etm- 


, 
| 
1 
$ 
) 
5 
, 
] 
1 


| pcrours are —c—_— Fools, 


or Tyrants, and moſt uſually both: 


| Our Auchor on the contrary , as 


he was more inclin'd ro commend 
than to difpraiſe, : has generally cho-. 
ſen ſuch great Men as were famous 
for thew ſeveral vertues ; at leaſt 
fuch whoſe frailties or vices. were 
over-poisd by their excellencts ; 
fuch trom whoſe. Examples we may 
have more to follow than to ſhun. 
Tetyas he was impartial, he diſguisd | 
hot the faults of any Man An 

| H E #- 
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Example of which is in the Life 
of Lucullas ; where, after he has 
told us , that the double bencfi 
which Is Country-men» the Cha: 
roneans, reccly'd from hin was the 
chicteſt motive which he had to 
write his Lie, he afterwards rips up 
his Luxury, and ſhews how he loſt, 
through his nu{-management, his 
Authority , and his Souldicrs 
love. Then he was more happy in 
his digreſſions than any we haye 
nam'd. Ihave alwayes been pleasd 
co {ce lim, and his inutator , Mor- 
taign, when they ſtrikea little out of 
the common road : For we are ſurc 
co be the better for their wandring, 

The beſt quarry hes not always 
m the open field : And who would 
not © be! content to follow a ,good 
Huntſman over Hedges and Dit 
ches when he knows the Game will 
reward his pains? But if we mark 


han more. nartowly » we may ob: 
ſerve 
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ſerve, that the great reaſon of his 
frequent ſtarts, 1s the variety of his 
Learning : He knew ſo much of 
Nature, was fo yaſtly furniſh'd with 
all the treaſures of the mind, that 
he was uneaſic to himſelf, and was 
forc'd, as I may fay, to lay down 
fome at every paſlage, and to ſcat- 
ter his riches as he went : Like ano- 
ther Alexander or Adrian, he built 
a City , or planted a Colony in 
every = of his progreſs; and left 
behind him ſonze memorial of his 
greatneſs. Sparta, and Thebes, and 
Athens, and Rome, the Miſtreſs of the 
World , he has diſcover'd in their 
foundations, their inſtitutions, their 
growth, their heigeh, the decay of 
the three firſt, and the alteration of 
the laſt. You ſee thoſe ſeveral peo- 
pl in their different laws, and po- 
cies, and forms of Government, 
1n their Warriours, and Scnators, and 
Dcemagogues. Nor arc the Orna- 

= H 2 ments 
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ments: of Poctry, and the 1lluſtrati- 
ons of f1muſicudes forgotten by him ;; 
in both whicit he: inſtructs as well 
as' pleaſes :- Or rather pleaſes that 
he may inſtruct. 

This laſt reflection” leads: me na- 
curally, co ſay ſomewhat m genc- 
rat of his fhlc, tho afcer having juſt- 
ly :prais'd lum for copiouſneſs of 
fearning, integrity, perfpicunty, and 
more: than all this for a certain aur 
of goodneſs which appears through 
all his Writings; 1c were unreaſona- 
ble to be critical on hrs Elocution 
As-on a trce which bears excellent 
fruit, we conſider not the beauty of 
the 'blofloms*: For if they are nor 
pleaſant co the eye, or del1ghttul to 
the ſcent , we know at'the fame 
time that they arc nor the primo 
tention of Nature, but are thruſt 
out '1n order to their product ; fo 
in Phiterch, whoſe bulſinefs was not 
to pleaſe. the car, - but to: charm and 


w__ 
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£0 inſtruct the mind, we-may cafily 
forgive-the- cadences of words, and 
the _— of -expreſlion,: . Yet 
for man{incfs of Eloquenge -, if it 
abounded nat in our Author, 1t was 
not wanting in him. .: He, neither 
ſtudyed the ſublme itfe , nor at- 
fected the flowry. The choice of 
words, the numbers of periods, the 
turns of Sentences, and thoſe other 
Ornaments of ſpeech , he nather 
ſought, - nor ſhun'd. But the depth 
of tence, the accuracy of Judg- 
ment, the diſpoſition of the parts 
and contexture of the whole, info 
admirable and vaſt a field of mat- 
tcr, and laſtly che copioyſneſs,and va- 
nicty of words, appear ſhining 1n 
our Author, Tis indeed, obſcrv'd 
of him, that he keeps not always to 
the ſtile of proſe , bur if a Poctical 
word, which carrics in 1t more of 
Emphatis or {ignification, offcr it felt 
at any time, he rcfuſes it not Þc- 

oo cauſc 
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cauſe Homer or Eurypides have usd it: 
But if this be a fault I know not how 
Xenophon will ſtand excusd. Yet 
neither do I compare our Author 
with: him, or with Herodotzs in the 
ſweetneſs and graces of his flile, 
nor with Thayidides in the folid;- 
ty and cloſeneſs of expreſſion. For 
Herodotus 1s acknowledg'd the Prince 
of the T6nich, the other two of the 
Attick, eloquence. As for Pl 
tarch, 'Iis ſtile is ſo particular, that 
there 15 none of the Ancients, to 
whom we can properly reſemble 
him. And the reaſon of this 1s ob- 
'vious ; for being converfant in fo 


- - 


reat varicty of Authors, and col: 
Lain rom all of them, what he 
thought moſt excellent, out of the 
confuſion, or rather mixture of all 
their ſtiles, heform'd his own, whuch | 
partaking of each, was yet none ol 
them ; but a compound of them al), 


like the Corinthian metal , which had 
In 
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init Gold, and Braſs, and Silver, and 
yet was a ſpecies by 1ts felt. Add 
ro this, that in Plutarchs time, and 
long before 1t, the purity of the 
Greek Tongue was corrupted, and 
the native ſplendour of 1t had taken 
the tarnthh of Barbariſm, and con- 
tracted the filrh and ſpots of dege- 
ncrating Ages. For the fall of Em- 
pires always draws after 1t the Jan- 
guage and Eloquence of the people: 
They, who labour under misfortuncs 
or {ervitude, have little leiſure to 
cultivate their mother Tongue : To 
conclude, when Athens had loſt her 
Soveratgnity to the Peloponnefaans , 
and her liberty to Philip, neither a 
Thucydides, nor a Demoſthenes were 
afterwards produc'd by her. 

I have formerly acknowledgd 
many lapſes of our Author , occa- 
liond through his inadvertency, but 
he is likewiſe tax'd with faults, which 
reflect on his Judgment in matters 


tH 4 of 


of-fact ; and his Candour in the 
compariſons of his Greeks and Re- 
"maps. Both whuch are fo well vin- 
dicated -by- Montaign, that I need 
but barely to trantJate him. *Firſt 
£ chen he1s accusd of want of Judg- 
* ment, jn reporting things. incredr 
© ble; For proof of which is alledg 
© cheſtory he tells of the. Spartan boy, 
*ho ſuffer'd his bowels to be torn 
* out by a young Fox which he had 
* ſtolen, chooſing rather to nge him 
* under his Garment til] he died, then 
*to'confels his-robbery, In the firit 
*place this. example- 1511] choſen, be- 
*cauſe tis difficult to ſera bound to 
*the force of gur internal facultics, 
*r15 not defin'd how far,pur refolu- 
* tion} may carry us to ſuffer : The 


*force of bogies may more caſily be 


* determin'd than that of Souls : Then 
Ss. ; . 

* of all people the Lacedemonians, by 
*reaſpn of their rigid inftirution,were 
*moſt harden'd -to undergo Jabours, 
_— | ::-: + 4 and 
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42nd to ſuffer pains. Cicero, beforc 
* our Authors time > tho then the 
* Spartan vertue was degenerated , 
'yct 'avows to have ſecn himſelt 
*ſome Lacedemoniarn boys, who to 
*make tryal of. their ' patience, were 
*plac'd betore the Altar of Diana, 
*where they cndurd fcourging , till 
*they were all over bloody, and that 
"nor only withour crying ; but c- 
'ven without a ſigh or groan: 
'Nay: and {ome of them fo ambr 
'tious of this reputation, 'that they 
[willingly refign'd their Lives un- 
'der the hands of their tormentors. 
| *The fame may be ſaid of another 

Rory, which Plutarch vouchcs with 
*an ty witnelles , that in the 
'time of Sacrifice, a burning coal 
:by chance , falling into the {leeve 
'of a Spartan boy , who held the 
* Cenſer, che ſufter d his Arm to be 
ſcorch'd ſo long without moving 
1t, that the ſcent of it reak'd up 
oN | to 
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*ro the Noſes of the Afﬀlit- 
*ants. 

* For my own part, who have ta- 
*ken in ſo yaſt an Idea of the La- 
* cedemonian magnanimity» Plutarchs 
*ſtory, 1s ſo far from ſeeming in- 
* credible to me , that I neither 
*think it wonderful nor uncom- 
*mon: For we ought not to meaſure 
* poſſibilities or  1impoſlibilities by 
*our own ſtandard, that is, by what 
*we our ſelves coud do or ſuffer. 


<Theſe, and fome other flight cx- 


*amples, are made uſe of, to leſſen 
* the opinion of Plutarchs Judgment: 


*But the common exception ag 


* his candor, is, that in his parallels | 
* of Greeks and Romans , he has done | 


*too much honour to his Country- 


*men 1n matching them with He- F 
*rocs, with whom they were not | 
* worthy to be compar'd. For m-| 


"ſtances of this , there are produc'd 
*che compariſons of Demoſthenes 


| and 
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*:nd Cicero» Ariftides and Cato, Ly- 
ſander and Sylla, Pelopidas and 
* Marcellus, Ageſilaus and Pompey : 
*Now the ground of this accufation 
js moRk probably the luſtre of 
thoſe Roman names, which ſtrikes 
*on our imagination. For what 
* proportion of glory 15 there be- 
*rwixt a Roman Conſul, or Proconſul 
'of ſo great a Common-wealth, and 
'a ſimple Citizen of Athens ? But he 
*who conſiders the truth more near- 
fly, and weighs not honours with 
*honours , but Men with Men, 


*which was Plutarchs main deſign, 
{ *will find 1n the Ballance of ther 
| *manners , their vertues, their en- 


*dowments and abilities, that Cicero 


' *and the Elder Cato, were far from 
 *having the overweight againſt 


' Demoſthenes and Ariſtides. IT nught 
'as well complain againſt him in 
* behalf of his own Country-men : 
*For neither was Camillus fo famous 

as 
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as Themiftocles ; nor were Tiberiy 
and Cajus Gracchus comparable tg 
Agis and Cleomenes 1n regard of dig: 


*nity : © Much Jefs was the wil: 
* dome of - Numa to be . put in Bal- 
' Jancg againſt that of Lycargus, or 
*che modeſty and temperance of 
' Scipio,” againſt the ſo)id Philoſophy 
* and perfect vertue of Epaminondas: 
*Yer the diſparity of victorics, the 
* reputation ; theblaze of on 


*1n thetwo laſt were eyjdently on the | 


"Roman ſide. But as I ſazd bcfors, 
'o compare them this way, was the 
leaſt of Flutarchs aim; he openly 
declares againſt it : For ſpeaking of 


' the courſe of Pompeys fortune, us| 


exploits of War ; the greatneſs of 
the Armies which he commanded, 
the ſplendour and number of Jus 
'Triumphs, in his compariſon be: 
'twixt him and Apeſelaus, 1 belicve, 
'fays he, that if Xenophon were now 
*alive, and would indulge humſe 
- 6 cnc 
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*the liberty to write all he could 
'rothe advantage .of his Heroe A- 
Of *gefilaus, he would be aſhal'd ro 
| put their acts in competition. In 
{ is compariſon' of Sylla and Ly- 
I} *ander ; there is, fays he, no man- 
r | 'ner of equality, either m the num- 
tf ber of their victories. or in the 
Y | *danger of their Bartels 5 for Ly- 
od rs only. gain'd two nayal fights, 
e | *@c. Now this 18 far from partiahi- 
»þ fty to the Greczans. He who wou'd 
©F *convincer him of' this vice , muſt 
» | hew us in what particular Judg- 
eB *ment he has been too favourable 
| "ro his Countrymen » and make 
Þ *iroutin gencral where he has faild 
| *IN marchung ſuch a Greeb with ſuch 
| *a Roman; which maſt be done by 
| ſhewing how he could have pair'd 
| them better ; and naming any other 
| 'm whom the reſemblance might 
| have been more perfect. But an 
| <quicable Judge who takes things 
ot by 
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. by the ſame handle which Plutarch 
did, will find there 18no 1njury of: 
ter'd to cither party, tho there be 
_ ſome diſparity berwixt the per- 
fons : For he weighs every circum 
{tance by it felt , and judges {& 
. parately of it : Not comparing 
. Men at a lump, nor endeavou- 
 ringto prove they were alike 1n al 
_ things , but allowing tor dipro- 
. portion of quality or fortune 
ſhewing whereia they agreed or 


C . | 
X diſagreed , and wherein one wal 


to be preferrd before the 0 
cher. 


I thought I had anſwer all tha 
cou'd reaſonably be objected a: 


gainſt our Authors judgement ; butf 


caſually caſting my cye on the work 
of a French Gentleman, deſervedly 
famous for Wit and Criticiſm, | 
wonder'd, amongft many comme 
dations of Plutarch, to find this one 
reflection, * As for his Com parneny 
fey 
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*they ſeem truly to me very great; 
* but I think he might have carried 
de} *chem yer farther: and have pene- 
1-| *trated more deeply into humane 
r | *nature : There are folds and receſles 
&f fin our minds which have cſcap'd 
gf him; he judges man too much in 
l-f groſs; and thinks him not fo difte- 
Il} rent» as he 1s often from himſelf : 
| *The ſame perfon being juſt; unjuſt, 
© *merciful,and cruel ; which qualities 
rf ſeeming to bely each other in 
Sf *him , he Attributes their incon- 
-$ *liſtences to forreign cauſes : Infine, 
| if he had diſcribd Catiline , he 
th *wou'd have given him tous, cither 
-þ © prodigal or Coverous : That alieni 
= * appetens ſai profuſus, was above hs 
SF freach. He could never have re- 
'| *concild thoſe contraricties in the 
'f fame ſubject , which Saluft has fo 
*well unfolded, and which Montaign 
fo much better underſtood. 

This Judgment, cou'd not have 


ÞrO- 
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proceeded, but from a man who has 
a, nice taſte in Authors ; and if it be 
not altogether. juſt tis at leaſt dch- 
cate;; bur:Fam confident, that if he 
pleaſe ro'confider this following pa: 
ſage taken our. of the life of Sylla, 
he will moderate,” if not retract his 
St £4 
_ ©Inthereſt of his nranners he.was 
*uncqual, rwregular - different from 
* himſelf . eye perds Tis Tore, x HrapogOr Teh; 
*#sJs, He .took many things by 
'Fapine, he. gave more: Honourd 
*men immoderatecly, . and us& them 
*contumeliouſly : was ſubmitlive to 
*thoſe of whom he ſtood 1n need, in- 
*ſalringover thoſe who ſtood 1n need 
[4 : : 
of him 2: So that it was donbtft, 
* whether ho were more form'd by 
* nature tor arrogance. or flattery. 
*As to his uncertauy way of puniſh: 
*ang,, he would ſomeranes put men 
*to death on the leaſt occation ; at 
"other times he would pardon the 
great- 


of PLUTARCH 
« orcateſt Crimes : So that judging 
' = in the whole, you may con- 
* clude him to have been naturally 
*crucl, and prone to vengeance, but 
{that he could remit of his ſevyeri- 
" ; when his intereſts requird 

of 
Here methinks our Author ſeems 
to have ſufficiently underſtood the 
folds and doubles of Sy/la's diſpo- 
ſition ; for his Character is full of 
variety , and inconliftences; _ Yet 
in the concluſion, 'tisto be confeſsd 
that Plutarch has __ him a 
bloody nature : The clemency was 
bur arrificial and aſſum'd, the cru- 
ety was.inborn : Bur this cannot be 
ſaid of his rapine, and his prodigali- 
ty ; for here the alient appetens, ſui 
profuſus is as plainly deſcrib'd, as if 
Plutarcch had borrowd the ſenſe 
from Saluſt : Andas he was a great 
Collector, perhaps he did. Non 
I the- 
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theleſs he judg'd rightly of $Sy/la, 
that naturally he was cruel: For that 
quality: was ' predominant 1n him; 
and he was. oftener revengetul than 
hewas merciful. But this 1s ſuffict- 
cnt to vindicate our Authors Judg- 
ment from being ſuperficial, and [I 
deſire not: to preſs the Argument 
more ſtrongly againſt this Gentle- 
man., who has Honourd our 
Country by his long Reſidence a- 
mongſt us. 

It ſeems to: me, I muſt confeſs that 
our Author has not been more hardly 
treated by his Enennues, 1n his compa- 
ring other Men, than he has bcen 
ry Oh friends, 1n their comparing 
Seneca with hum. And herein, even | 
Montaign himfelt 1s ſcarcely to be 
defended. For no man more < } 
 ſteem'd Plutarch , no man was bet- 
rer acquainted with his excellences, 


yet this notwithſtanding » he has 
done 
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done too great an honour to Sereca, 
by ranking him with our Pluloſo- 
pher and Hiſtorian, him, I fay, who 
was ſo much leſsa Philoſopher, and 
ro Hiflorian : Tis a. Reputation to 
Seneca» that any one has ofterd at 
the compariſon : -The. worth of his 
Adverſary makes his defeat advan- 
cagious to him ; and P/atarch might 
cry out with Juſtice; Quit cum viclus 
erit, mecum certaſſe feretur. It Thad 
been to find outa parallel for Plu- 
tarch, I ſhould rather have pitch'd on 
Varro the molt learned of the Romans, 
if at leaſt his Works had yet re- 
maind ; or witn Pomponius Atticus, 
if he had written. Burt the hkencſs 
of Seneca 1s lo litt]e, that except the 
ones being Tutor to Nero, and the 
other to Trajarn, both of them ſtran- 
gers to Rome, yet raisd tothe high- 
eſt dignitics 1n that City, and both 
Philoſophers rho of ſeveral Sects; (tor 

1 T1 Senccd 
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Seneca was a Stoich, Plutarch a Pla- 
tonician, at leaſt an Academuck, that 
Is, half Platoniſt halt Sceprick: )) be- 


{ides ſome ſuch faint reſemblances_ 


as theſe, Seneca and Plutarch ſeem 
to have as little Relation to 
one another, as their native Coun- 
Iries, Spain and Greece. If wecon- 
{ider themin their inclinations or 
humours , Plutarch was foci- 
able, and pleafant, Seneca mo- 
roſe, and melancholly. Plutarch 
a lover of converſation, and ſober 
feaſts: Seneca reſerv'd ; uncaſic to 
himſelf when alone, to others when 
in Company. Compare them m 
their manners, Plutarch every where 
appears candid, Seneca often 18 cen- 
ſorious. Plutarch , out of his na- 
tural humanity, 1s frequent in com- 
mending what he can; Seneca, out 
of the ſowrneſs of his temper, 1s 
prone to Satyr, and ſti]] _— 
Qr 
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for ſome occaſion to vent his gaul. 
Plutarch 18 pleas'd with an oppor- 
cunity of praiſing vertue; and Se- 
neca, (to ſpeak the beſt of him,) is 
glad of a pretence to reprehend vice. 
Plutarch endeayours to teach others, 
but refuſes not to be taught himfelt ; 
for he 15s always doubrtul and in- 
quſitive: Seneca 1s altogether for 
reaching others , but lo reaches 
them» that he impoſes his opinions ; 
for he was of a Sect too im- 

rious and dogmarical , cither to 
G raught or contradicted, And 
yet Phutarcch writes like a man 
of a confirm'd probity , Seneca like 
one of a weak and ſtaggering ver- 
tue. Plautarch ſeems to have yan- 
quiſhd vice, and to have triumph'd 
ovcr it : Seneca ſeems only to be 
combating and reſiſting, and that 
too but in his own defence. There- 
tore Plutarch 1s cafe yn his diſcourſe, 
I 3 as 
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as one who has overcome the difh- 
culty : Sexeca 15 painful, as he who 
fill Iabours under it. Plutarchs 
Vertue 15 humble and civihizd : Se- 
neca's haughty and illbred. Plu- 
tarch allures ycu, Sexeca commands 
you. One woud make Vertue 
your Companion, the other. your 
Tyrant. The ityle of P/atarch 1s calie 
and - flowing ; that of Sereca preci- 
pitous: and harſh... The frſt 15-even, 
the ſecond broken. . The Argements 
of the: Greczan drawn from reaſon, 
work themſelves into your undcr- 
ſtanding,and make a deep anc'i. . 11g 
:mprejhon in your. mind : Thoic of 
the 'Roman drawn from wits. Bath 
mmeaatcly ON your 4nag\h ul, 
put lkaye no durable cticct. ' So this 
tickles you by ſtarts with }1i5 argute- 
nefs, that picaſes you for co:zunu- 
ance!, with his propricty. The 
cyurſe of their fortunes ſeems alſo 
00; 
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to-have partaken of their ſtiles; for 
Plutarchs was equal, ſmooth, and of 
the ſame tenour : Sexeca's was tur- 
bid, unconſtant and full of revolutt- 
ons. The Life of Plutarch was un- 
blameable, as the Reader cannot 
but have obſerv'd:; and of all his 
Writings there is nothing to be no- 
ted as having the leaſt tendency to 
vice; but only that: hetle: Treatiſe, 
which is intituled 'eedtss, wherein 
he ſpeaks coo broadly of a 1in,'to 
which the Eaſtern . and: Southern 
parts of the World arc: moſt -:ob*+ 
nox10us: Burt Seneca 1s ſaid to have 
been more hlbertine than ſuited 
with the gravity of a Philoſopher,or 
with the auſterity of a Stoick, An 
Iigenious Frenchman, citcems as he 
tells us, his perſon rather than Is 
works; and values him more as the 
Praceptor of Nero , a Man ambuti- 
ous of the Empire, and as the gal- 
I 4 lant 
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tant of Agrippina, than as a tcacher 
of Morality. For my part I dare 
not puſh the commendation fo far : 
His courage was perhas praiſe wor- 
thy, if he endeavour'd to dcliver 
Rome from ſuch a Montter of Ty- 
rarny, as Nero was theti beginning 
to appear : His ambition too was 
the ' more cxcuſable, if he found 
in himſelf an ability of governing 
the 'World , and a defirc of doing 
ood to human kind : But as t0 
1s good fortunes with the Empreſs, 


I know not what yalue ought to be - 


{ton a wiſe Man for them. Ex- 
cept it be that Women generally 
liking without Judgment, it was a 
Conqaelt for a Philoſopher once m 
an age, to ger the better of a fool, 
However methinks there 1s ſome- 
thing of aukward in the adventure : 
I cannot imagine without laughter, 
2 Pedant, and a Stoick, —_— 
EI: " 37 _ 
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love in a long gown, for 1t puts me 
'n mind of the crvilities which are 
usd by the Cardinals and Judges in 
the dance of the Rehearſal : If A- 
orippina wou'd needs be fo layiſh of 
her favours, {ince a Sot grewn au- 
ſous to her , becauſe he was her 
Husband, and nothing under a Wit, 
cou'd attone for Claudius, 1 am half 
ſorry that Petronius was not the 
Man : We coud have born it ber- 
ter from his Character, than from 
one who profefs'd the ſeverity of 
vertuc, to make a Cuckold of his 
Emperour and Bencfactour. Burt 
kt the Hiſtorian anſwer for his own 
Relation : Only, if true, "ts ſo much 
che worſe, that Seneca, after having 
abusd his bed, cou'd not let him 
ſleep quict in his grave. The 
 Hpocolocynthifis, or mock deification 
of Claudius was too ſharp and in- 
ſulting on his memory : And —_— 
T11O 
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tho he could Preach' forgiveneſs to 
others, did not practice it himſelf 
in that Satyr: Where was the pa- 
tience and inſenſibility of a Szoick, 
1 revenging his Baniſhment witha 


Libel 2 Where was the Morality of 


a Philoſopher, in defaming and ex- 
poling of an harmlals' fool ? And 
where was common | humanity , 
railing againſt the dead ? Bur the 
rallent of his malice & viſible ino- 
ther places : He cenſures' Mecenas, 
and1I believe juſtly, for the looſeneſs 
of his manners, the voluptuouſneſs 
of his life ;; -and thei effeminacy, of 
his ſtyle ; - but 1t appears. that -he 
cakes plcafure in ſo 'doitie?; :and that 
be' never torc'd 'his nature, when 
he ſpoke ill of any Man. For us 
own ſtile,/ we ſee what it 1s, and if 
we may be as bold with him, ashe 
has been with: our old Patron, - wo 
may call it. a fhatterd 'Eloquence, 
Ce. not 
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not VIgorous, not united, not em- 
bodied ; but broken into fragments; 
& | cycry part by it ſelf pompous, but 
v6 the whole confusd and unhar- 
{ | motous. His Latin, as Monſter 
t | 5; Foremont has well obferv'd, has 
” | nothing 1n 1t of the purity , and 
. eegance of Arguſtus his times; and 
| tis of im and of lis inutators, 
that' Fetronius ſaid ; pace veſtri liceat 
dixiſſe , primi omnium eloquentiam 
perdidiftis. The Controverſice ſenten- 
tis vibrantibus pile, and the vans 
Sententiarum flrepitus, make. 1t evi- 
dent that Sereca was tax d: under the 
perſon of the old Rhetorician. 
What quarrel he had to the Unckle 
and the Nephew , I mcan Seneca 
and Lucan, 1s not known; but Pe- 
troxius plainly points them out ; 
onc for a bad Orator, the other for 
as bad a Poct : His own cflay of 
the Civil War is an open defiance 
of 
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of the Pharſalia ; - and the firſt 0- 
ration of. Eumolpus', as full an ar- 
raignment of Seneca's falſe Elo- 
quence. After all that has been 
ſaid, he 1s certainly to be allowed 
a great wit, but not a good Philo- 
ſopher : Not fit to be compard 
with Cicero, of whoſe reputation 
he was emulous , any more than 
Lucan 1s with Virgil : To ſum up 
all in few words, conſider a Philo- 
ſopher declaiming againſt riches, 
yet vaſtly rich himſelf ; againſta 
varice , yet puting out his Mony 
at great. Extortion here in Britain; 
againſt honours, yet aiming to be 
Emperour ; againſt pleaſure , yet 
enjoying Agrippina, and in his old 
age married to a bcautitul young 
Woman : And after this, let him 
, be made a Parallel to Plutarch. 
And now, with the uſual vanity 
of Dutch Pretacers, I could Joad 
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our Author with the praiſes and 
commemorations of Writers : For 
both Ancient and Modern have 
made Honourable mention of him. 
Bur to cumber pages with this kind 
of ſtuft were to raiſe a diſtruſt mn 
common Readers that Plutarch 
wants them. Rzaldus indeed has 
Collected ample Teſtimonies of 
them ; but I will only recite the 
names of ſome , and refer you to 
lim for the particular quotations. 
He reckons Gellizus , Euſebius , Hi* 
merius the Sophiſter, Eunapius , Cy- 
rillus of Alexandria, Theodoret , A- 
gathias, Photius and Xiphilin Patrr 
archs of Conſtantinople, Johannes 
Sarisberienſis, the famous Petrarch, 
Petrus Viftorius, and Fuftus Lipfius. 
But Theodorus Gaza, a Man lear- 
ned in the Latin Tongue, and a 
cat reſtorer of the Greeh , who 


yd aboyc two hundred years ago, 
dc- 
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deſerves to have his ſuffrage { 
' down in words at length: For. the 
relt have only commended Plz 
tarch more thanany ſingle Author, 
but he has extoll'd him above al 
together. 

Tis ſaid that having this &- 
travagant queſtion put to him by 
a friend, that if learning mult ſut 
ter a general Shipwrack, and he had 
only his choice lefr him of preſer- 
ving one Author, who ſhould be 
the Man he would - preſeryc ; hc 
anſwer'd Plutarch ; and probably 
might give this reaſon, that 1n fa- 
ving him, he ſhould ſecure the belt 
Collection of rhem all. 

The Epigram of Agathias, dc 
ſerves alſo ro be remember'd : This 
Author flouriſh'd about the year 
five hundred, in the Reign of the 
Emperour Fuſtinian : The Verſes 
are extant 1n the, Anthologia , _ 

wit 
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with the Tranſlation of; them ,. I 
will conclude the praiſes of our 
Author ; having firit admoniſhd 
you, that they are ſuppos'd to be 
written on a Statue erected by the 
Remans to his memory. 


Edo moAuraielle muroy Sioallo Xegariw 
Ilazraext Keg]ecav vites Avgoyiev : 
Ot mgnhAnaoter Blots Ennlwas aeires 
Paung wroabuors newooas Gvailas : 
AXAG T8 Pidoto FAELAANNOY Bloy GAAeP 


"Ou oty av Yyeorbars, s yag Fpooy Tx, 


Cheronean Plutarch, to thy deathleſs 
praiſe, 

Does Martial Rome this grateful 
Statue raiſe : 

Becauſe both Greece and ſhe thy 
fame have ſhard; 

(Their Heroes written , and ther 
Lives compar d: ) 

But 
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But thou thy ſelf cou'dſt never write | * 
thy own ; 

Their Lives have Parallels but thine | 
has none: 
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Engliſhd from the Greek, 
By R. Duke, Trin. Coll. Cant. Soc. 


ary 


Volume I. 
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\ S$ Hiſtorians, in their geographical 


deſcriptions of Countries, croud in- 

to the fartheſt parts of their Maps 

thoſe places that eſcape their knowledge, 
with fome ſuch Remarks in the Margin 
as theſe ; All beyond 1s nothing but drie 
and defart Sands, or unpaſiable Bogs, or 
- Scythian Cold, or a frozen Sea : ſo in this 
Work of mine, wherein I have company 

B the 


the Lives of the greateſt Men with one 
another, having run through that time 
whereunto probable reaſon could reach, and 
through which the truth of- Hiſtory could 
paſs, I may very well fay of thoſe that are 
tarther off ; All beyond is nothing but mon. 
ſtrous and tragical Fictions : there the Poets 
and there the Inventers of Fables dwell; 
nor is there any further to be expeCted 
ought deſerving of Credit, or that carries 
any appearance of Truth. Yet having pub- 
liſhed an Account of Lycargus, the Law- 
giver, and Nama, the King, methought [ 
might not without reaſon aſcend as high as 
to Romulus, being brought by my Hiſtory 
ſo near to his time. Conſidering therefore 
with my ſelf 


Whom with ſo great aman fhall I compare? 
Or whom oppoſe 2 who can the tryal bear ? 


(as Z#ſchylus expreſſes it) I found none fs 
fit as him that peopled the moſt celebrated 
City of Athens to be ſet in oppoſition with 
the Father of the invincible and renowned 
City of Rome. And here it were to be 
wiſh't that this Account cou'd be ſo purgd 
by right reaſon from the fabulous part, as 
to obey the Laws and receive the character 
of an exact Hiſtory. But whereever it ſhall 


chance toe boldly to contemn the boufY 
credi- 
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credibility, and will endure no mixture of 
what is probable, we ſhall beg that we may 
meet with candid Readers, and ſuch as will 
favourably receive what can be related con- 
cerning things of ſo great Antiquity. 


Now Theſeus ſeems to reſemble Romulus The compart- 
in many particulars. Both of 'em born out {#7 *17een 
of Wedlock and of uncertain Parentage had Romulus. 


the repute of being ſprung from the Gods. 


BothWarriours; that by all the world's allow'd, Homer, 


Both of them had joyn'd with ſtrength of 
Body an equal vigour of Mind ; and of the 
two moſt tamous Cities of the World, the 
one built Rome, and the other made Athens 
be inhabited. Both were famous for the 
Rape of Women ; neither of them cou'd 
avoid domeſtick misfortunes, nor the env 

of their Country-men ; but both are faid to 
have died by the hands of their own offen- 
ded Citizens, if we will believe there is any 
truth in relations that are delivered with 


the leaſt appearance of ſtrange or Poetical 
Fi&tions. 


. , h 15 ' » yo The Farinty 
The Lincage of Theſeus by his Fathe: $ \ Theſewn 


fide aſcends as high as to Erettheus and the 


* firſt inhabitants of Aztica. By his Mo- *air#0r:8- 


ther's ſide he was deſcended of Pelops : For 
Pelops was the moſt powerfull of all the 
Kings of Peloponneſus, not ſo much for the 


Treatneſs of his Riches as the multitude of 
B 2 his 
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his Children; having match't many Daugh. 
ters to perſons of the greateſt Quality, and 
made many Sons Governours of Provinces 
round about him. One whereof nam'd Pzt- 
theus, Grandfather to Theſeus, was founder 
of the ſmall City of the 7rezenians, and had 
the repute of a man of the greateſt know- 
ledge and wiſedom in histime : Which then 
it ſeems conſiſted chiefly in ſuch grave Sen- 
tences as the Poet ZHeftod got his great 
eſteem by in his Book of Works and Days. 
And even among them 1s one that they 
aſcribe to Pittheus, 


Mi:9% 4\' av9e} plac cienuarcs rus ion, 
Let a friend's ſervices meet full reward. 


Which alſo Ariſtotle witneſles, and Euripi- 
des when he calls Hippolytus Scholar of the 
ſacred Pittheus, ſhews the opinion that the 
world had of that great man. About this 
time Ageus, being deſirous of Children, 
and conlulting the Oracle of Delphog, re- 
ceivd that ſo celebrated anſwer which for: 
bad him the uſe of any woman betore his 
return to Athens. But the Oracle being fo 
obſcure as not to fatisfie him that he was 
clearly forbid this, he went to 7rezeve and 
communicated to Pittheus the voice of the 


God, which was in this manner, 
"Aa 


Vol of THESEUS. 
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T warn thee, Warriour, not to broach 
T, hy Goatskin full of generous Juice : 
OT Spigot to produce, 
il] thou to Athens ſhalt approach. 


Pittheus therefore taking advantage from 
the obſcurity of the Oracle prevaild upon 
him, it is uncertain whether by perſwafion 
or deceit, to lie with his Daughter Ahra. 
Ageus afterwards knowing her whom he 
had lain with to be P:z7theus's Daughter, and 
ſuſpeCting her to be with Child by him, he 
left a Sword and a pair of Shoes, hiding 
them under a great Stone that had a hollow- 
nefs exa&tly fitting them, making her onely 
privy to it, and commanding her that it 
the brought forth a Son who when he came 
to man's eſtate ſhou'd be able to lift up the 
Stone and take away what he had left there, 
ſhe ſhou'd ſend him away to him with thoſe 
things with all ſecrecy, enjoyning him as 
much as poſſible to conceal his Journey 
from all men : For he feard extremely the 
Palantide, who were continually muti- 
nying againſt him, and deſpisd him for his 
want of Children, they themſelves being 
fifty Brothers all of the Sons of Pa/las. 
When Athra was deliverd of a Son, 
ſome report that he was immediately namd 
B 3 Theſeus, 
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Theſeus, from the Tokens which his Father 
vas feni- had put under the Stone : But others lay 
= be, = that he recciv'd his name afterwards at 4- 
m2 eni- thens, when Ages acknowledg'd him for his 
RS Son. He was brought up under his Grand- 
ledge one for tather Pittheus , and had by him a Gover- 
bis Sn ,. Nour and Tutour ſet over him nam'd Coy. 
ricn of The- nidas, to whom the Athenians even to this 
{cus. time, the day before the Feaſt that is dedi. 

cated to Theſeus, ſacrifice a Ram, giving 

this honour to his memory upon a much 
juſter account than that which they gave 
to S:lanio and Parrhaſius, tor having onely 
made Pictures and Statues of 7 heſeus. There 
being then a cuſtom for the Grecian Youth 
- upon their firſt coming to man's eſtate to 
go to Delphos and offer Firſt-fruits of their 

Hair to the God of the place, - 7heſeus alſo 

went thither, and they ſay that the place to 

this day is yet nam'd ZTheſea from him. But 
he ſhav'd onely the fore-part of his head, as 

Homer reports to be the cuſlom of the A4- 

bantes. And this ſort of Tonſure was from 

him namd Theſeis. But the Abantes firſt 
usd this ſort of ſhaving, not having learnt it 
from the Arabians, as ſome imagin, nor 1n 

imitation of the Myſians, but, being a 

warlike people, and usd to cloſe fighting, 

and above all other Nations accuſtom'd 
elnefly to engage hand to hand ; as Archi- 
tochus witnelles 1n theſe Verſes, 

| Ouru 
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Slings they deſpiſe, aud ſcorn to ſend from far 
The flying Dart, and wage a diſtant War ; 
But hand to hand the truſty Swords they weild 
Doe all the dreadfull buſineſs of the Field. 
This is the way of fight th Eubwans know, 
Nor Bow nor Sling they truſt, but ſtrike them- 
(ſetves the blow, 


Therefore that they might not give their 

Enemies that advantage of ſeiſing them by 

the Hair, they were thav'd in this manner. 

They write alſo that this was the reaſon 

why Alexander gave command to his Cap- 

tains that all the Beards of his Macedonians 
ſhou'd be ſhav'd, as being the readieſt hold 

tor an Enemy. 

Athra tor ſome time conceald the true 
Parentage of Theſeus ; and there was a re- Theſeus re- 
port given out by Pzittheus that he was _ con 
begotten by Neptune : for the 7rezenians __ 
have Neptune 1n the higheſt veneration. 

He is their Tutelar God, to him they offer 
all their Firſt-fruits, and in his honour ſtamp't 
their Money with a Trident. 

B 4 Theſeus 
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Theſeus in his youth diſcovering not one. 
ly a great ſtrength of Body but an equal 
force of Mind and firmneſs of Underſlan 
ding, his Mother ##hra, conduCting him 
to the Stone, and informing him who was 
his true Father, commanded - him to take 
from thence the Tokens that Agews had 
left, and to fail to Athens. He, without 
any difficulty, lifted up the Stone and took 
'em from thence ; but refuſed to take his 
Journey by Sea, though it was much the 
fafer way, and though he was continually 
preſt to it by the intreaties of his Grand- 
father and Mother. For it was at that time 
very dangerous to go by Land to Athens, 
no -place-of the Country being free from 
Thieves and Murtherers : for that Age pro- 
duc'd a ſort of men, for ſtrength of Armes, 
and ſwiftnefs of Feet, and vigour of Body, 
excelling the ordinary rate of men ; and in 
labours and exerciſe indefatigable : yet ma- 
king uſe of theſe gifts of Nature to nothing 
either good or profitable to mankind, but 
rejoycing and taking pride in infolence, and 
pleaſing themſelves in the enjoyment of 
their inhumanity and cruelty, and in ſet 
ſing, forcing and committing all manner of 
outrages upon every thing that fell into 
their hands : who thought civility, and 
juſtice, and equity, and humanity which 
many praisd, either out of want of courage 
5. = to 
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to commit injuries or fear to receive 'em, 
nothing at all to concern thoſe who were 
the moſt daring and moſt ſtrong. Some of 
theſe Hercules deſtroy'd and cut off in his 
paſſing through theſe Countries, but ſome 
who eſcap'd him, for fear fled and hid them- 
ſelves, or were ſpard by him in contempt of 
their abje& ſubmiſſion : but after that Zer- 
cules fell into misfortune, and having ſlain 
Iphitus, retird to Lydza, and fora long time 
was there Slave to Omphale, a puniſhment 
which he had imposd upon himſelf tor the 
myrther ; then indeed the Lydian affairs 
enjoyed all peace and ſecurity, but in Greece 
and the Countries about it the like Villanies 
were again revivd and broke out, there be- 
ing none to repreſs or chaſtiſe their inſo- 
lence. It was therefore a very hazardous 
journey to travel by Land from Athens to 
Peloponneſus : and Pittheus, giving him an 
exact account of each of theſe Thieves and 
Villains, of what ſtrength they were, and 
with what cruelty they usd all ſtrangers, 
perſwaded Theſeus to go by Sea ; but he, it 
ſeems, had long ſince been ſecretly fir d with 
the glory of Zercules, and had him in the 
higheſt eſtimation, and was never more fa- 
tisty'd than in hearing thoſe that gave an 
account of him ; eſpecially thoſe that had 
ſeen him, or had been preſent at any Action 
or Saying of his that was remarkable. In- 
Ki ſomuch 


bt 
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ſomuch that he was altogether in the ſame 
condition that, in after-ages 7 hemiſtocles wag 
when he ſaid that the Trophies of Mzltiades 
wou'd not ſuffer him to ſkep : ſo he having 
in ſuch admiration the vertue of Hercules, 
in the night his dreams were all of that 
Heroes actions, and in the day a continual 
emulation ſtirrd him up topertorm the like. 
Beſides, they were nearly related, being 
born of Couſin Germains. For Zthra was 
the Daughter of Pzrtheus, and Alcmena of 
Lycidice,and Lycidice and Pittheus Brothers 
and Siſters by ZZippodamia. He thought 
it therefore a diſhonourable thing and not 
to be endurd, that Zercules ſhoud every 
where purge both the Land and Sea from 
thoſe wicked Men , and that he himſelf 
ſthou'd flie trom the like Adventures that fo 
fairly offer d themſelves to him ; diſgracing 
his Reputed Father by a mean flight by Sea, 
and not ſhewing his True one as manifeſt a 
charaGter of the greatneſs of his Birth by 
noble and worthy Actions as by the tokens 
that he brought with him, the Shoes and 
the Sword. 

With this mind and theſe thoughts he ſet 
forward, with a deſign to doe 1njury to no 
body, but to repel and revenge himſelf of 
all thoſe that ſhou'd offer any. And firſt 
of all, in a ſet combate, he flew Periphetes 
in Epidauria, who us da Club tor his _ 

an 
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and from thence had his name of Coryneres, 
or the Club-bearer, who ſeisd upon him, 
and forbad him to go forward in his Jour- 
ney. Being pleasd with the Club, he took 
it, and made it his weapon, having the ſame 
uſe of it as Hercules had of the Lion's Skin ; 
for that he wore as evidence of what a pro- 
digious greatneſs the monſter was that He 
ſew, and to the fame end 7heſeus carry'd 
about him this Club ; overcome indeed by 
him, but now, in Iis Hand, invincible. 

Paſſing on further towards the Iſthmus of xe kills 
Peloponneſus he flew Sinnis, that, from the Sings. 
way of murther he usd, was firnam'd the 
* bender of Pines, after the fame manner * Nivagyu- 
that he himſelf had deſtroy'd many others 7** 
before. And this he did, not having either 
practis'd or ever learnt the art of bending 
theſe Trees, to ſhew that natural ſtrength is 
above all art. This Sins had a Daughter 
of moſt excellent beauty and more than or- 
dinary ſtature, call'd Perigune, who, when 
her Father was kill'd, fled, and was ſought 
after with all diligence by Theſeus ; but the, 
flying into a place overgrown with many 
Shrubs and Ruſhes and wild Aſparagus, in- 
nocently made her complaint to them, as 
if they cou'd have a ſenſe of her misfortune, 
and begg'd 'em to ſhelter her, with vows 
that if the eſcap'd ſhe wou'd never cut 'em 
down or burn 'em : but Theſeus calling = 
1er 


| 
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her and giving her his promiſe that he 
wou'd uſe her with all reſpeC and offer her 
He begets no injury, ſhe came forth; and being en. 
or 0 joyd by Theſeus bore a Son to him nam'd 
che Daughter Menalippus ; but afterwards ſhe was mar- 
ef Sinnis: ried to Dezoneus the Son of Euritus, the 
Oechalian, Theſeus himſelt giving her to 
him. And 7oxus, the Son of this Menalip- 
pus who was born to Theſeus, accompany'd 
Ornytus 1n the Colony that he carried with 
him into Carza, from whom the people call'd 
Toxides have their name; who have this 
cuſtom deriv'd down to 'em from their Fa 
thers, never to burn either Shrubs or Ruſhes 
or wild Aſparagus, but to honour and wor 
ſhip 'em. | 
Slays the About this time the Cromyonian Sow, 
© ononan which they calld Phza,was a Beaſt not tobe 
paſt by or deſpis'd, being of great fierceneſs 
and very hard to be overcome, her Theſeus 
killd, going out of his way to meet and 
engage her, that he might not ſeem to per: 
form all his great exploits out of mere ne- 
ceſſity ; being alſo of opinion that it was 
the part of a brave man, not onely to chaſtiſe 
villainous and wicked Men, but alſo to fight 
and expoſe himſelf to the tury of the moſt 
fierce and hurtfull Monſters and wild Beaſts. 
Others relate that this Phwa was a Woman, 
a Robber full of cruelty and luſt, that livd 
in Cremyon, and had the name of Sow given 


her 
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her from the beaſtlineſs of her lite and con- 
verſation, and that afterwards the was kill'd 


by Theſeus. He flew alſo Sciron, upon the Kilis Sciren. 


borders of Megara, caſting him down from 
the Rocks, being, as molt report, a noto- 
rious robber of all paſſengers ; and, as others 
fay, accuſtom'd out of inſolence and wan- 
tonneſs to ſtretch torth his teet to ſtrangers 
commanding them to waſh 'em, and then 
with a kick to thruſt them down the Rock 
into the Sea : but the Writers of Megara, in 
contradiction to the receiv'd report, and, 
as Simonides expreſſes it, fighting with all 
antiquity, contend that Sciron was neither 
a Robber nor committer of injuries and af- 
fronts, but a puniſher of all ſuch, and full 
of all humanity and friend{hip to good and 
juſt men ; that Afacus was ever eſteemed a 
man of the greateſt ſanctity of all the Greeks, 
and that Cychreas, the Salaminian, was ho- 
noured at Athens with divine worſhip, and 
that the vertue of Peleus and 7elamon were 
not unknown to any one ; and that Sczrox 
was Son-in-law to Cychreus and Father-in- 
law to Zacas, and Grandtather to Pelexs and 
Telamon, who were both of 'em Sons of E- 
rideis the Daughter of Sciron and Carichlo : 
that therefore it was not probable that the 
beſt ſhou'd make theſe alliances with the 
worſt of men, giving and receiving mutual 


ly what was of greateſt value and moſt dear 
tro 
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to 'em : but they relate that Theſes did not 
ſlay Sczrox 1n his firſt Journey to Athens, but 
afterwards, when he took Eleufts, a City of 
the Megarians, having circumvented Dzo- 
cles the Governour, whom, together with 
Sciron, he there ſlew. Theſe are the con- 
tradictions which are between the Writers 
of this Story. In Eleufis he killd Cer- 
cyon, the Arcadian, in a wreſtling Match, 
And going on a little turther, in the City 
Hermione, he ſlew Damaſtes , otherwiſe 
calld Procruſtes, by force making him even 
to his own Beds, as he himſelt was usd to 
doe with all ſtrangers ; this he did in imi- 
tation of Zercules. For he, returning al- 
ways to the committers of theſe outrages 
the ſame ſort of violence that they offerd 
to others, ſacrificd Buſyris, wreſtled with 
Anteus, tought with Cycnus hand to hand, 
and kill'd Termerus by breaking his Skull in 
pieces, (from whence they fay comes the 
Proverb of A TermerianMiſchief )tor it ſeems 
Termerus killd paſſengers that he met by 
running, with all his force, his Head againſt 
theirs. Thus proceeded 7 heſeus 1n the pu- 
niſhment of evil men, who underwent the 
ſame torments from him, which they had 
inflicted upon others ; juſtly ſuftering after 
the manner of their own injuſtice. 

As he went forward on his Journey, and 
was come as far as the River Cephiſus _ 
0 
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of the race of the Phytalide met him and 
faluted him, and upon his defire to uſe the 
purifications, then in cuſtom, they perform'd 
them with all the uſual Ceremonies, and ha- 
ving offter'd propitratory Sacrifices to the 
Gods, they invited him and entertain'd him 
at their Houſe, who betore in all his Journey 
had not met the like civility. 

On the eighth day of Fuze which was 


rs 


then call'd Cronius he arrivd at Athens, Arrives at 
where he found the publick affairs full of Athens. 


all confuſion, and divided into Parties and 
Factions, Agers alſo and his whole private 
Family labouring under the fame diſtemper; 
tor Medea, having fled from Corinth, and 
promis'd Aygeus to make him, by her Art, 
capable of having Children, was entertain'd 
by him and admitted to his Bed ; ſhe had 
the firſt knowledge of Theſexs, whom as 
yet Zgenxs did not know, and he being in 
years, full of jealouſies and ſuſpicions, and 
tearing every thing by reaſon of the Fac- 


tion that was then 1n the City, the cafily zgeus per- 
ſwaded to 
poiſon him, 


perſwaded him to poiſon 7heſexs at a Ban- 


quet to be prepard for him as a civility tO a nr knowing 


Stranger. Hecoming to the Entertainment him to be his 
. ; * CIC S 
thought it not fit to diſcover himſelt firſt, 


but being willing to give his Father the oc- 
caſion of firſt finding him out ; the meat 


on, 


being on the Table he drew his Sword as if xe is diſco- 


he deſign'd to cut with it, A#zexs upon the 
{udden, 


vered to his 
Father, 


The Pallan- 
dz rebel, 
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ſudden, perceiving the Token, threw down 
the Cup of poiſon, and diſcovering his Son 
embrac'd him, and having gather together 
all his Citizens, he own'd him publickly 
before them, who receiv'd him with great 
ſatisfaction for the fame of his Greatneſs and 
Bravery : and 'tis faid that when the Cup 
fell, the poiſon was ſpilt there where now 
is the encloſure in the Delphinian Temple, 
for in that place ſtood Agens's Houſe, and 
the Statue of Mercury on the Eaſt fide of the 
Temple is call'd the Mercury of Zgens his 
Gate. 

Now the Sons of Palas, who before were 
quiet, upon hopes and expeCtation of reco- 


vering the Kingdom, at leaſt after Zygeus's 


death, who was without Iſſue, as ſoon as 
Theſeus appeard, and was acknowledg'd 
the Succeſſour to the Crown, highly reſen- 
ting that Zgexs firſt, an adopted Son onely 
of Pandion, and not at all related to the Fa- 
mily of Erettheus, ſhou'd obtain the King. 
dom, and that after, 7Theſeus, one of ano- 
ther Country again, and a ſtranger, ſhou'd 
obtain the Crown, broke out into an open 
War. And dividing themſelves into two 
Companies, one part of them march'd open- 
ly from Sphetta with their Father againſt 
the City, the other, hiding themſelves in 
the Village of Gargettas, lay in ambuſh with 


a defign to ſet upon the Enemy on both 
ſides: 
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ſides : They had with them a Cryer of the 
Town of Agnus, nam'd Leo, who diſcoverd 
to Theſes all the deſigns of the Palantide : 
He immediately fell upon them that lay in 
Ambuſcade and cut 'em all off ; which Pa/- 
las and his company hearing fled and were They are 
diſper ſed. and difpers'd 
| From hence they ſay is deriv'd the cu- by Theleus. 
ſtom among the Palleneans to have no mar- 
| riages or any alliance with the people of 
| 4gnus, nor to ſuffer their Cryers to pro- 
nounce in their Proclamations theſe words, 
folemnly us'd in all other parts of the Coun- 
try, *Az&1e Atws, (Hear ye People) ſo great 
is their hatred to the very name of Leo for 
the foulneſs of his Treaſon. 
Now Theſeus, longing to be in action, 
and withall deſirous to make himſelf popu- 
lr, left Athens to fight with the Bull of 
Marathon ; which did no ſmall miſchief to He takes the 
the inhabitants of Terrapolis. And having |, ag 
overcome it, he brought it alive in triumph 
through the City, and afterwards facrific'd 
ſt to Apo/lo, And as to what concerns Ze- 
cale and the ſtory of her receiving and en- 
tertaining Theſeus in this expedition , it 
ſeems to be not altogether void of truth; 
for from hence the people round about, 
mecting upon a certain day, offerd a Sa- 
erifice, which they calld Hecaleſrum , to 
Jupiter Hecalion, in honour of #Hecale, 
C whom 
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whom, by a diminutive name, they call 
FHecalene, becauſe ſhe, as the cuſtom of an- 
cient people is,) thew'd her at{cCtion to The. 
ſeas by ſuch diminutive names : and having 
made a vow to 7:pirer tor him as he was go- 
ing to the fight, chat if he returnd in fatety, 
ſhe wou'd otler Sacrifices in thankxs ot it, 
and dying betore he came back, ſhe receiy'd 
this return of her hoſpitality by the com- 
mand of Theſeus, as Philochorus relates the 
liory. 

Not long after arrived the third time from 
Crete the collectours of the Tribute which 
the Athenians paid 'em upon the follow. 
ing occaſion. Androgeus having been trea- 
cheroutly murther'd about the confines of 
Attica, not onely Minos put the Athenians 
to extreme inconveniences by a perpetual 
War, but the Gods alſo laid waite their 
Country ; tor both Famine and Peitiſence 
lay heavy upon 'em, and even their Rivers 
were dricd up. Bur being told by the O- 
racle, that it they appeasd and reconcild 
Minos, the anger of the Gods wou'd ceale, 
and they ſhou'd enjoy reſt from the muteries 
they labour'd under ; they ſent Ambatſa- 
dours, and, with much ſupplication, were 
at !a{t reconciPd, having entred into an a- 
greement to ſend to Creze the ſpace of nine 
years a Tribute of ſeven young Men and as 


many Virgins, as the general Writers agree 
an 
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and the. moſt tragical ſtory that goes about 
concerning this matter ſays, that the M7zo- 


 taure deſtroy d them, or that they wan- 


dring in the Labyrinth, and finding no po{- 
ſible means of getting out, mijerably ended 
their lives there. - And that this Mnotarre 
was (as Euripides hath it) 


A mingled form, where two ſtrange ſhapes 
combin'd ; 

And different Natures, Bu! and Man were 
joynd. 


But Philochorus writes that the Cretans will 
by no means allow rhe truth of this, but 
lay that the Labyrinth was onely an ordt- 
n#y Priſon having no other 1] in it, than 
that it ſecurd the Priſoners from eſcaping, 
and that Mines, having inſtituted Games 1n 
honour of Audrogeus, gave as a reward to 
the Vitors thoſe that rill rhat time had 
been Priſoners in the Labyrinth. And 
that the firſt that overcame in thoſe Games 
was one of the greateſt power and com- 
mand among 'em nam'd 7 aurzs, a man ot 
no merciful] or ſweer difpoiitton, but that 
carried himſelt towards the Athenians that 
were made his prize in a molt proud 
and infolent manner ; and, even Ariſtotle 
himſelf in the account that he gives of the 
Government of the Botticans, 15 maniteſtly 
C2 of 


The Cretans 
Offering to 
Apollo, 
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of an opinion that theſe youth were not 


flain by Mines, but that they ſpent the re- 


mainder of their days in ſlavery at Crete; 
and that the Cretans, to acquit themſelves 
of an ancient Vow which they had made, 
were usd to ſend an Oftcring of the firſt 
fruits of their Men to {polo of Delphes, 
2nd that ſome deſcendants of thefe Atheni- 


an Slaves were mingled with 'em and ent 


ainons{t 'em ; and of theſe they that were 
not able to gct their hiving there removd 
trom thence, firſt into /raly, and inhabited 
the Country round about Japyg/a; from 
thence again that they removd to Zhrace 
and were nam'd Bottieans, and that this is 
the reaſon why in a certain Sacrifice the 
Bottican Women ſing a Hymn beginning 
thus Let us go to Athens. And from this 
that it appeard how dangerous it was to 
incurr the hatred of a City that was Miſtrel 
of Eloquence and a Muſe. For Minos was 
always ill ſpoken of, and repreſented ever as 
a very i!l man upon the Athenian Stages, nel 
ther did Zefiod at all help him when he 
calls him The moſt Royal Minos, nor Homer 
when he ſtyles him The Companion of Jupt- 
zer. But the Tragedians prevailing made 
him alway appear trom the Stage as a cruel 
and inhumane Prince. But that really 
05 Was a very good King and Law-giwel, 
and that Rhadamanthus was a Judge _ 
im 
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him and a preſerver of the Statutes that he 
ordaind. | 

Now when the time of the third Tribute 
was come, and that the Fathers who had 
any young men for their Sons were to pro- 
ceed by lot to the choice of thoſe that were 
to be ſent, there aroſe freſh diſcontents and 
accuſations againſt Ageus among the peo- 
ple, who were full of griet and indignation, 
that he, who was the cauſe of all their miſe- 
ries, was the onely perſon exempt from the 
puniſhment ; but ſettling his Kingdom up- 
on a Baſtard and a foreign Son, took no 
notice of them whom he left deſtitute and 
without Children. Theſe things very ſen- 
ſibly affected Theſeus, who thinking it but 


21I 


Theſeus of- 


fers himſelf 


voluntarily 


juſt not to avoid, but rather partake of, the 1» be ſent to 


ſufferings of his fellow Citizens, offer d him- 
ſelf for one without any lot ; all the reſt ad- 
miring him for the greatneſs of his Spirit 
and Joving him for his care of, the publick :- 
and AZpeus, after all his prayer and intrea- 
ty, finding him inflexible and not to be 
perſwaded, proceeded to the chooſing of 
the reſt by lot. But Zelanicus writes that 
the Athenians did not ſend the young Men 
and Virgins as they were choſen by lot, 
but that izos himſelf coming thither made 
his own choice, and that he pitch'd upon 
Thefeus before all others, upon conditions 
wreed between 'em, that the Athenians 
C 3 ſhou'd 
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ſhou'd furniſh 'em with a Ship, and that the 
young men that were to fail with him 
ſhoud carry no weapon ot War ; but that 
it the Minotaure was deſtroy'd, this Tribute 
ſhou'd ceaſc. 

The two former times of the payment 
of the Tribute there appearing no hopes of 
ſafety or return, they ſent forth the Ship 
with a black Sa1l, as to unavoidable deſtruc- 
tion : but now Theſes encouraging his Fa- 
ther, and ſpeaking greatly of himielt, as con- 
fident that he thou'd kill the inotaure, he 
gave the Pilot another Sail which was White, 
commanding him as he return'd, it 7heſew 
eſcapd, to make uſe of that, but it not to 
fail with the Black one, and to hang out 
chat ſign of his misfortune and ſorrow, 
But Simonides fays that the Sail which &- 
geus deliver'd to the Pilot was not White 
but Purple dyed in Grain, with the Flower 
of a certain Tree, commanding him to 
hang out this as a ſign of their eſcape. 
Amarſyadas Phereclus, as Simonides writes, 
was Pilot of the Ship. But Philochorus lays 
that Theſeus had a Pilot ſent him by Scrrw, 
from Salamzis, nam'd Naufttheus, and ano- 
ther Sailor, nam'd Phzax, they as yct not 
applying themſelves co Navigation ; and 
that Sczrwus did this becauſe one of the young 
men, Meneſthes, was his Nephew, and this 


the Monuments of Nau/itheus and P _ 
| ullt 
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built by Theſeus near the Temple of Sciron, 
witneſs. He ad-ls alſo that the Feaſt nam'd 
Cyberneſia was inſtituted in their honour. 
The lot being cait, and 7heſeus having re- 
ceivd out of the Prytenzum thoſe upon 
whom it fell, he went to the Delphinean 
Temple, and made an Offering to Apollo His Offerive 
for their ſafe return, which was a Bough © !6P*m- 
of a conſecrated Olive Tree bound about 2 
with white Wool. 

Having thus performd his Devotion he 
went to Sea, the ſixth day of March, on 
which day even t:I! this time the Athenians 
ſend their Virgins to the ſame Temple to 
make ſupplication to the Gods. Tr is far- 
ther reported that he was commanded by 
the Oracle at De/phos to make Yenus his 
guide, and to invoke her as the Companion 
and Conduttrefs of his Voyage, to whom 
as he was ſacrificing a ſhe Goat by the Sea 
fide it was ſuddenly chang'd into a He,  ,.,. 
and for this cauſe that Goddeſs had the Renkbring © 
name of * Epitragra. Goat. 

When he arriv'd at Crete, as moſt of the His Arrival 
ancient Hiſtorians as well as Pocts write, {je p 
having a Clew of thred given him by Ari- there. 
adne, who had faln in love with him, and 
being inſtru&ed by her the uſe of it, which 
was to condu&t him through all the win- 
dings of the Labyrinth, he eſcapd out of 
It and flew the Minotaure, and faild back, 

C 4 taking 
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taking along with him Arzadze and the 

young Athenian Captives. Pherecydes adds 

that he bored holes in the Keels of the Cre- 

tan Ships to hinder their purſuit. And De- 

mon writes that Taurus, the chief Captain of 

Minos, was flain in a naval Combat by 

Theſeus in the mouth of the Haven, imme- 

diately before he ſet fail for Athens. But 

Philochorus gives us the Story thus. That 

at the ſetting forth of the yearly Game by 

King Minos, Tawws, who they thought 

would certainly bear away the prize from 

Taurus emi- all as he had done before, laboured under 

” by te C1e- the envy of all Creze. For his power grew 

| grievous and inſupportable by reaſon of the 

inſolence of his manners, and beſides he had 

been accusd of two near a familiarity with 

Pafiphae the Queen : Which was the reaſon 

that, when Theſeus defird the Combat, Mi- 

vos ſo eaſily comply d. And as it was a 

cuftom in Crete that the Ladies alſo ſhould 

be admitted to the ſight of theſe Games, 

Ariadne in 4r;adne, being preſent, was ſtrangely fur- 
love with . 5 "+ ; 

Theſeus, Prisd at the manly beauty of 7 heſeus, and 

- ſtruck with admiration with the vigour 

and addreſs which he ſhew'd in the Com- 

bat, overcoming all that encountred with 

him. Mines too being extremely pleasd 

with him, eſpecially becauſe he had en- 

gag'd and overthrown Taurus, voluntarily 

- gave up the young Captives to 7hejews, and 

| remit» 
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remitted the Tribute to the Athenians. But 
Clidemus gives an account of theſe things 
peculiar to himſelf, very prolix and begin- 

ning a great way off. That it was a De- 

cree conſented to by all Greece, that no Veſ- 

ſel from any place containing above five 
perſons ſhould ke permitted to fail, Faſor 

onely excepted, who was made Captain of 

the great Ship Argo to ſail about and ſcour 

the Sea of Pyrates. But Daedalus, having 

eſcap'd from Crete, and flying by Sea to 
Athens, and Minos, contrary to this Decree, 
purſuing him with his great Ships, was 

torc'd by a ſtorm upon Szczly, and there en- 

ded his life. Aſter his deceaſe, Deucalion Dencal'on's 
his Son, deſiring a quarrel with the Athe- — ” 
nians, ſent ro them, commanding that they 
ſhould deliver up Dzdalus to him, threat- 

ning, upon their retuſa], to put to death all 

the young, Athenians which his Father had 

receiv'd as Hoſtages from the City. To 

this angry Meſlage T, heſeus return'd a VErY Theſeus's 
gentle and mild Anſwer, excuſing himſelf 4/=*r- 
that he could not deliver up Dedalus, who 

was ſo nearly related to him, being his 
Couſin Germain ; for his Mother was Me- 

rope, the Daughter of Ereftheus. In the He firs ou: 
mean while he ſecretly prepard a Navy, * **: 
part of it at home near the Village of the 
Thymetades, being a place of no reſort and 

tar from any common Roads, the other part 


by 


The Surpriſal 
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by his Grandfather Pirthew's permiſſion, 
he causd to be built and fitted out at 7rg- 
2exe, that fo his deſign might be carried on 
with the greateſt ſecrecy. As ſoon as ever 
his Fleet was 1n readineſs he ſet fail, and 
none of the Cretans having any knowledge 
of his coming, but imagining, when they 
ſaw his Fleet, that they were Friends, and 
Veſſels of their own, he ſoon made himſelf 
maſter of the Haven, and immediately ma- 
king a deſcent farther into the Iſland, and 
having with him Dedalus and the other 
Fugitives for his Guides, he arrivd at Cny- 
ſus, the City of the King's reſidence, betore 
any notice of his coming betore the Gates 
of the Labyrinth, and in a ſhort skirmiſh 
put Dexcalion and all his Guards to the 
Sword. The Government by this means 
falling to Ariadne, he made a League with 
her, and receivd the Captives of her, and 
ratify'd a perpetual Friendſhip between the 
Athenians and the Cretans, whom he en- 
gagd under an Oath never again to make 
War with Athens. | 

There are yet many other reports about 
theſe things, and as many concerning Ari- 
adne, but none of any certainty or truth. 
For ſome relate that ſhe hang 'd her felt be- 
ing deſerted by Theſeus. Others that ſhe 
was carry 'd away by his Sailors to the Iſle 
of Naxos, and married to Onarns, one * 
the 
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the Prieſts of Bacchus, and that 7heſeus left 
her becauſe he fell in love with another 


\ ” } 
Atv 2 {jrav TAC £206 TIzvoTn1 Is "AtyAns. 
For Fgle's love had pierc'd his manly Breaſt. 


For this Verſe, as ZHZereas the Megarian wit- 
neſſeth, was formerly in the Poet Fe/rod's 
Works, but put out by Pi/trates, in like 
manner as he added this other in ZZomer's 
deſcription of Hell, to gratifie the Atheni- 
ans, | 


Or5zz, Tie? LI 7: Orhy a2 10 wnkle Tis. 
Theſeus, Pirithous, both Sons of Gods. 


Others report that Ariadne had two Sons 
by Theſeus, Ocnopion and Staphylns, and a- 
mong theſe is the Poet on, of Chios, who 
writes thus of his own native City 


Ti roles Onocid; 3%1ow Oivomav. 
Built by Oenopion the great Theſens's Sox. 


But all that the Poets have ſung of theſe 
matters, or that Fables have made more fa- 
mous than ordinary, every body (as I may 


ſay) hath it in his mouth. But Po the 
| Ama- 


#7 
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Amathuſian, has ſet forth a different rela- 
tion of theſe things that has ſomewhat pe- 
culiar in it. For he writes that Theſeys, 
being driven by a Storm upon the Ile of 


Ariadne left Cypros, and having aboard with him Ari- 


in Cypt0s. 


h Her death. 


adne, big with Child, and extremely dif 
composd with the rowling of the Sea, ſet 
her on Shore, and left her there alone in 
that weak condition, to return to and help 
the Ship, where, on a ſudden, by a violent 
Wind, he was again forc'd out to Sea. That 
the Women of the Iſland reccivd Ariadyre 
very kindly, and adminiitred all manner of 
comfort to. her, that was extremely afflic- 
ted and almoſt dead with griet for being 
left behind. That they counterfeited kind 
Letters and deliverd them to her, as ſent 
from 7heſeus, and, when ſhe fell in Labour, 
were very diligent in performing to her all 
the offices that belong to Women. But that 
ſhe dy'd in Child-bed before ſhe could be de- 
liverd, and was by them honourably 1n- 
terr'd. That ſoon after Theſeus returnd, 
and was greatly afflicted for her loſs, and 
at his departure left a conſiderable ſum of 
money among thoſe of the Iſland, ordering 
them to ſacrifice and pay divine honour to 
Ariadne ; and cauſed two little Images to 
be made and dedicated to her, one of Sil- 
ver and the other of Braſs. Moreover that 


on the ſecond day of September, which is 
ſacred 
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ſacred to Ariadne, they have this Ceremo- A ceremon 
ny among their Sacrifices, to have a youth inſtinred in 
lye in, and with his voice and geſture coun- Her 
terfeit all the pains of a Woman in Travail ; 
and that the Amathuſians call the Grove in 
which they ſhew her Tomb the Grove of 
Venus Ariadne. 

Different yet from this account ſome of 
the Naxians write, that there were two 
Minoss and two Arzadne's, one of which, 
they ſay, was married to Bacchus, in the 
Iſle of Naxos, and bore a Son nam'd Sta- 
phylus. But that the other, of a later age, 
was raviſhed by Theſeus, and being after- 
wards deſerted by him, retird to Naxos, 
with her Nurſe Corcyza, whoſe Grave they 
yet ſhew. That this Arzadze alſo dy'd 
there, and was worthipd by the Iſland, 
but in a different manner from the former ; 
tor her day is celebrated with Feaſts, and 
Revels and an univerſal Joy : but all the Sa- 
crifices perform'd to the latter are mingled 
with ſorrow and mourning, 

Now Theſeus, in his return from Crete, Theſeus his 
put in at Delos, and having facrific'd to the (9 from 
God of the Ifland, and dedicated to the 
Temple the Image of Venus, which Ariad- 
ne had given him, he danc'd with the young 
Athenians a Dance, that, in memory of him, 
1s ſtill preſervd among the Inhabitants of 
Delos, which in a certain order had — 
an 
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and returnings that imitated the intricate 
windings of the Labyrinth. And this Dance, 
as Dicearchus writes, 1s calid among the 
Delians, The Crane. Thus he danc'd round 
the Ceratonian Altar, ſo calld from its be- 
ing compacted together and adorn'd onely 
with Horns taken from the left fide of the 
Head. They fay allo that he inſtituted 
Games in Delos, where he was the firſt that 
began the cuſtom of giving a Palm to the 
Victors. 

When they were come ncar the coaſt of 
Attica, fo great was the joy tor the happy 
His and bis fi;ccets of their Voyage that, neither 7he- 
| Pilots for- himſelf 6 Pil bred 
| gvfulveſs fas ſens Hhimielf, nor the Putot, remembred to 
| 24410 Egeus. hang out the Sail which thould have been 
the token of their ſafety to A##geus, who, 
knowing nothing of their ſuccets, for grief 
threw himſelf headlong from a Rock and 
periſh'd in the Sea. But 7heſeus being ar- 
rivd at the Port of Phalera, paid there the 
facrifices which he had vow to the Gods 
at his ſetting out to Sea, and ſent a Herald 
to the City to carry the news of his fate 
return. Ar his entrance into the City the 
Herald found the people for the moſt part 
fall of grief tor the loſs of their King, others, 
as may be well believ'd, as full of joy for 
the meſſage that he brought, and wholly 
bent to make much of him and crown him 
with Garlands for ſo acceptable news ; 
whuch 
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which he indeed accepted of, but hung 
them upon his Heralds ſtaff; and thus re- 
turning, to the Sea fide before 7heſeas had 
finiſh'd his bation to the Gods, he ſtay'd 
without, for fear of diſturbing the holy 
Rites ; but as-ſoon as the Sacrifice was en- 
ded he entred and related the whole ſtory 
of the King's Death : upon the hearing ot 
which, with great lamentations and a con- 
fuſed tumult of griet they ran with all haſte 
to the City. And from hence, they fay, it 
comes that at this day, in the Feaſt Ofco- 
phoria the Herald is mot crown but his 
ſtaff; and that the People then prefent {till 
break out at the Sacrifice into this ſhout, 
2X3, is, is, (eleleu, ion, ion) of which 
confusd ſounds the firſt was wont to be 
uſed by men in haſte, or at a truumph, the 
other is proper to thoſe that are in great 
conſternation or trouble. 

Theſeus, aſter the Funeral of his Father, 
paid his Vows to Apo/o the ſeventh day of 
October ; tor on that day the Youth that re- 
turnd with him fate from Crete made their 
entry into the City. They fay allo that 
the cuſtom of boyling Pulſe at this Feaſt is 
derivd from henc::;, becauſe the young men 
that eſcapd, pv: all that was leit ot their 
proviſion togcrber, and boiling it in one 
common Por :cafted themſelves with it, and 
with great rejoycing did cat, all together. 

Hence 


3TI 


Theſcus his 
Ship. 


Hencealfo they carry aboutan Olive branch 
bound about with Wool (ſuch as they then 
made uſe of in their ſupplications) which 
they call Eire/rone, crown'd with all forts of 
Fruits, to ſignifie that ſcarcity and barren- 
neſs was ceasd ; ſinging in their Proceſſion 
this Song, 


Eizeoiom oI9xg Qeomv ua TIVES LETS 
Kzi pea &y HOTUAY Ka EARIOV avanymont2O2i 
\ bl 
Kazi xv” OZ wp ws av pegueor #240, 


Eireſione Figs produce, 

And wholſome Bread and cheerfull Oil, 
And Honey, labouring Bees ſweet toil, 
But above all Wines noble juyce, 

Then Cares thou in the Cup (halt ſleep, 


And full of joy recerve ſoft ſleep. 


Although ſome hold opinion that this Ce- 
remony 1s retaind in memory of the Ze- 
raclide, who were thus entertain'd and 
brought up by the Athenians. But moſt 
are ot the opinion which we have above 
deliverd. The Ship wherein Theſeus and 
the Youth of Athens return'd had thirty 
Oars, and was preſervd by the Athenians 
down even to the time of Demetrius Phala- 
reus, for they took away the old Planks as 
they decay d, putting in new and ſtronger 
Tunber in their place, infomuch — 

up 
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Ship became a ſtanding Example among 
the Philoſophers, when-ever they diſpu- 
ted about things that encreaſe, one fide 
holding, That the Ship remain'd the ſame, 
and the other as fiercely contending that 
it was not the ſame. 

The Feaſt call'd Oſcophoria, or the 
Feaſt of Boughs, which to this day the 
Athenians celebrate, was then firſt inſti- 
tuted by Theſeus. For he took not with 
him the full number of Virgins, which 
by lot were to be carri'd away, but ſele- 
Red two Youths, with whom he had an 
ntimate familiarity, of fair and woman- 
iſh faces, but of a manly and forward ſþi- 
rit, and having by frequent Baths , and 
avoiding the heat and ſcorching of the 
Sun, with a conſtant uſe of all the Oynt- 
ments, and Waſhes, and Dreſles, that 
ſerve to the adorning of the Head, or 
Imoothing the Skin, or improving the 
Complexton, in a manner chang'd them 
from what they were before, and having 
taught them further to counterfeit the ve- 
ry voice, and carriage, and gate of Virgins, 
þ that there could not be the leaſt diffe- 
rence perceiv*d, he undiſcover'd by any, 
put them into the number of the A:henian 
Maids deſign'd for Crete. At his return 
te and theſe two Youths led up a ſolemn 
Proceſſion, with Boughs and Vine-bran- 
D ches 
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ches in their hands, and 1n the ſame ha. 
bit that is now worn at the celebration of 
the Feaſt of Boughs. Theſe Branches 
they carri'd in honour of Bacchus and 4. 
r:44ne, for the ſake of their Story before 
related ; or rather becauſe they happen'd 
to return in Autumn, the rime of gathe. 
ring the Grapes. The Women whom 
they call Deipmophore, or Supper-carriers, 
are taken into thele Ceremonies, and afl- 
fiſt at the Sacrifice, in remembrance and 
imitation of the Mothers of the youn 

Men and Virgins upon whom the lot fell 
for thus bulily did they run about bring- 
ing Banquets and Refreſhments to their 
Children, and becauſe the good Women 
then told their Sons and Daughters a great 
many fine Tales and Stories, to comfort 
and encourage them under the danger 
they were going upon, it has ſtill conti- 
nu'd a Cuſtom, that at this Feaſt, old 
Fables and Tales ſhould be the chief Dil 
courſe. And for all theſe Particularities 
we are beholden to the Hiſtory of De- 
2208, There was then a Place chole out, 
and a Temple ereQed in it to T heſcws, and 
thoſe Families out of whom the Tribute 
of the Youth was gather*d, were obliged 
to pay a Tax to the Temple for Sacrthces 
to him,., And the Houſe of the Phyratiae, 


had the overſeeing of theſe —_—_ 
1hice 
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Theſew doing them that Honour in xe- 
compence of their tormer Hoſpitality. 
Now after the death of his Father #ge- 
», framing in his mind a great and won- 
derful deſign, he gather'd together all the 
Inhabitants of Az#ica into one Town, and 
made them one People of one City, that 
were before diſpers'd, and very difficult 
to be aſſembled upon any Afﬀair, tho? re- 
lating to the common benefit of themall. 
Nay, often ſuch Difterences and Quarrels 
happen'd between them , as occaſion'd 
Bloud-ſhed and War ; theſe he by his 
Perſwaſlions appeas'd , and going from 
People to People and from Tribe to Tribe, 
propos'd his deſign of a common agree- 
ment between them. Thoſe of a more 
private and mean condition readily em- 
bracing ſo good advice, to thoſe of great- 
er Power and Intereſt he promis'd a Com- 
monwealth , wherein Monarchy being 
laid aſide, the power ſhould be in the 
People, and that, reſerving to himſelt 
only to be continued the Commander of 
their Arms, and the Preſerver of their 
Laws, there ſhould be an equal diftribu- 
ton of all things elſe between them, and 
by this means brought them over to his 
Propoſal. The reſt fearing his Power, 
which was already grown very formida- 


ble, and knowing his courage and reſolu- 
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Perſwades the 
Inhabitants of 
Atrica ts reſide 
togither 21 one 
City. 
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tion, choſe rather to be perſwaded than 
forc'd into a Compliance. He then dif. 
ſolv'd all the diſtintt Courts of Juſtice, 
and Council-Halls, and Corporations, and 
built one common Prytazeur and Council. 
Hall, -where it ſtands 'to this day; and 
out of the old and the new City he made 
one, which he nam'd Athezs, ordaininga 
common Feaſt and Sacrifice to be for ever 
obſerv'd, which he call'd Panathenza, or 
the Sacrifice of all the United Athenians. 
He inſtituted alſo another Sacrifice, for 
the ſake of Strangers that would come to 
* Merzcza, fix in Athens, calPd * Metecea, Whichis 
(wluxiz)fe- yet celebrated on the 16th. day of Furr 
migration. Then, as he had promis'd, he laid down 
Lays down his his Regal Power, and ſettled a Common- 
Regal Power, . . 

wealth, entring upon this great change, 
not without advice from the Gods. For 
having ſent to conſult the Oracle of Del 
phos, concerning the Fortune of his new 
Government and City, he receiv'd this} | 


Anſwer : } 


'Aryadn Onodl, TlitrSnil ©. exnpve 2. 0UpNS, { 
Tomas 1 TER MALE Tap tugs 6/xg[t Mb f 


Teppccrny C 2).O Hes ON UMeTepPe ToAnTu | 
AXag ov um Milu remonySy@- 2r0b 01 Jvugy | 
Bader * Aoxos » erotdpak moy lompdoop t 


' 


Hear, 
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Hear, Theſeus, Pittheus Daughters Sor, 
Hear what Jove for thee has done. 

In the great City, thou haſt maae, 

He has, as in a Store-houſe, laid 

The ſettled Periods and fixt Fates 

Of many Cities, mighty States. 

But know thou neither Fear nor Pain, 
Solicit not thy ſelf in vain. 

For, like a Bladder that does *bide 

The fury of the angry T iat, 

Thou from high Waves unhurt ſhall bound, 
Always oſt but never drows'd, 


Which Oracle, they ſay, one of the Si- 
byls long after did 1n a manner repeat to 
the Athexiaps, in this Verle ; 


'Aors bawhk@n, Suu f) mot 3 Frjus egt. 
The Bladder may be wet, but never drows'd. 


Farther yet deſigning to enlarge his City, 
he invited all Strangers to come and enjoy 
equal Priviledges with the Natives, and 
ſome are of opinion that the common 
form of Proclamation in Athens, Come hi- 
ther all ye People, were the words thar 
Theſeus cauſed to be proclaim'd, when he 
thus ſet up a Commonwealth, conſiſting, 
in a manner, of all Nations. Yet he ſut- 
ter'd not his State, by the promiſcuous 

D 3 Mul- 
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Multitude that flow*d in, to be turn'd in- 
to Confuſion, and be left without any or. 
der or degree, but was the firſt that di- 
vided the Commonwealth into three gi. 
ſtint Ranks,: the Noblemen , the Huſ- 
bandmen, and Artificers. To the Nohi- 
lity he committed the choice of Magi- 
ſtrates , the teaching and CO_— of 
the Laws, and the interpretation ot all 
holy and Religious things ; the whole 


. City, as toall other Matters, being as it 


were reduc'd to an exat Equality, the 
Nobles excelling the reſt in Honour, the 
Husbandmen in- Profit; and the Artificers 
in Number. 'And Theſes was the firſt, 
who, as Ariftotle ſays, out of an inchna- 
tion to Popular Government parted with 
the Regal Power, and which Homer allo 
ſeems to witneſs in his Catalogue of the 
Ships, where he gives the Name of Pev- 
ple, to the Athenians only. 

He then coyned Money, and ftampd it 
with the Image of an'Ox, either in me- 
mory of the Marathonian Bull, or of Taw 
14 whom he vanquiſh'd, or elſe to put 
his People in mind to follow Husbandry , 


and from this Coin came the expreſſion 


fo frequent among the Greeks, of a thing 
being worth ten or a hundred Oxen. At- 
ter this he joyned Megara to Attica, and 


ereted that famous Pillar in the Streights 
0 
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of Peloponneſus, which bears an Inſcripti- 
on of two lines, ſhewing the bounds of 
the two Countreys that meet there. On 
the Eaſt-ſide the Inſcription is thus : 


This is not Peloponneſus but Ionia. 
; And on the Welt-ftde thus : 
This 6 Peloponneſus, of Ionia. 


He alſo inſtituted annual Games, in emu- 
lation of Hercsles, being ambitious, that 
as the Greeks by that Hero's appointment 
celebrated the Olympian Games to the Ho- 
nour of Jupiter, fo by his inſtitution they 
ſhould celebrate the 1/hmian Games to 
the Honour of Neptune. For thoſe that 


were there before oblerv'd, dedicated to 


Mzlicerta, were perform'd privately and 
in the night, and conſiſted rather of Reli- 
_ Ceremonies, than of any open Spe- 

acle or publick Feaſt. But ſome there 
are: who ſay , that the Ihmiaz Games 
were firſt inſtituted in memory of Sciroz, 
at the Expiation which Theſexs made for 
his Murder, upon the account of the near- 
neſs of kindred which was between them, 


Sc:rox being the Son of Canethrs and He- 


niccha, the Daughter of Pirthews ; tho 
others write, that Sinn and not Sci: on 
D 4 Was 
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was their Son,and that to his Honour ang 
not to the others theſe Games were or. 


dain'd by Theſens ; and Hellanicus and 4y. 


dro of Halicarnaſſus write , that at the 
{ame time he made an agreement with 
the Corinthians, that they ſhould allow 
them that came from 4zhexs to the cele. 
bration of the 1#hmian Games, as much 
ſpace to behold the Spectacle in, as the 
Sayl of the Ship that brought them thi- 
ther ſtretcht to its full extent could co- 
ver, and that in the firſt and moſt honou. 


Hs Poj42t t- rable Place. Concerning the Voyage 


ro the Euxine 


$Ca» 


that he made in the Exxize Sea, thereare 
different Relations ; for Philochorus and 


ſome others write, that he undertook 


this Expedition with Hercules , offering 
him his Service in the War againſt the 
Amazons, and had Antiope given him for 
the reward of his Valour : but others, as 
Pherecydes, Hellanicus and Herodorus write, 
that he made this Voyage many years at 
ter Hercules, with a Navy under his own 
Command,and took the 4mazor Priſoner; 
and indeed this ſeems to come neareſt the 


truth, for we do not read that any other 


of all thoſe that accompani'd him in this 
Attion, took any Amazon Priſoner, Dit 
ferent fram the former, Bioz writes, that 
he ftole her away by deceit, and fled ; 


for the Amazons (he ſays) being _ 
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Lovers of Men, were {o far fromflying 
= Theſeus when he touch'd upon their 
Coaſts, that they entertain'd him with 

reat Civility,. and ſent him Preſents to 
is Ship ; but he having invited Antiope, 


who brought them, to come aboard; im- 


mediately ſet Sayl and carrd her away. 


 Menecrates, that wrote the Hiſtory of N/z- 
£24 in Bithynia, adds, that T heſex having 


Antiope aboard his Veſſel, cruiſed for ſome 


time about thoſe Coaſts, and that there 


were in the ſame Ship three young No- 


blemen of A4thexs, that accompanr'd him 
4n this Voyage,all Brothers, whoſe Names 
were Eunens, Thoas, and Soloown. Thelaſt 
of theſe fell deſperately in Love with A»- 
tiope, but conceal'd it with all poſſible 


care ; only to one of his moſt intimate ac- 


.quaintance he reveaPd the Secret, and 
employ'd him to break his paſſion to 4- 
tiope ; ſhe rejeCted his pretences with a 
very ſharp denial, yet carrr'd her ſelf to 


him with all outward appearances of Ci- 
vility, and very prudently made no com- 
om to Theſeus of any thing that had 


happen'd ; but Solon, urgd .by deſpair, 
leap'd into a River near the Sea-fide, 
-and drowned himſelf. As ſoon as The- 
ſeus was acquainted with his Death, 
and his unhappy Love that was the 


cauſe of it , he was extreamly con- 
cern'd, 


Be bn! 


thopolis 
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| cern'd, and in tho heighth of his grief 


as Py- 


an Oracle which he had formerly receiy'q 
at Delphos, came into his mind ; for he 
had been commanded by the Prieſteſs of 
Apollo Pythins , that where-ever in his 
Travels he was moſt forrowful, and under 
the greateſt affliction, he ſhould build a 
City there, and leave ſome of his Follow. 
ers to be Governours of the Place. For 
this cauſe he there founded a City, which 
he call'd from the Name of 4pollo, Pytho- 
polis, and in honour of the unfortunate 
Youth, he nam'd the River that runs by 
1t, $9003, and left the two ſurviving Bro- 
thers:entruſted with the care of the Go- 


vernment and Laws, joyning with them 


'Hermivs, one ''of the Nobility of Arhens, 


from whom a certain Place in the City is 


call'd, The Honſe of Hermws ; tho? by an 
error in the' accent of the word, it has 


been falſly taken for :he Houſe of Hermes, 


or Mercury, andthe Honour that was de- 
ſign'd to the Heroe , transferr'd to the 


God. And this was the riſe and ground 


of the Amazoman War, a War of no ſmall 
conſequence, or in which the Athenians 
might think they had to do with Cow- 
ards or Women. For it is impoſſible that 
they ſhould have plac'd their Camp in the 
very City, and joyn'd Battel in the mid- 
dle of it, near the Temple of the Mufer, 

unN- 
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unleſs having firſt conquer'd the Country 
round about, they had without any delay 
or fear mov'd boldly on to Athens. That 
they made ſo long a Journey by Land, and 
paſſed an Arm of the Cimmerian Boſphorus 
that was frozen, as Heflanicus writes, Is 
difficult to be believ'd. This is certain, 
that they encamp'd in the City, and ma 

be ſufficiently confirm'd by the Names 
that the Places thereabout yet retain, and 
the Graves and Monuments of thoſe that 
fell in the Battel. Both Armies now be- 
ing in ſight, there was a long pauſe and 
doubt on each {ide which ſhould give the 
firſt Onſet : At laſt Theſews having fſacri- 
fic'd to Fear, in obedience to the Com- 


mand of an Oracle he had receiv*d, gave G7: nurrt 
them Battel ; and this happen'd in the ts the ama- 


A3 


Month of Agaſt, in which to this very *** 


day the. Athenians celebrate the Feaſt, 
that is nam'd from that Month wherein 
this Battel was fought. But Clidemws, de- 
firous to be very nice in each particular of 
this Aﬀair, writes, that the left Wing of 
the Amazoys mov'd towards the Place 
which is yet call'd 4mazoninm, and the 
right to a Place calPd Pzyx, near Chryſa, 
upon which the Athenians, iſſuing from 
behind the M/s Temple, fell upon them ; 
and that this is true, the Graves of thoſe 
that were ſlain, to be ſeen in the —_ 
that 
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that leads to the Gate call'd Piraica, by 
the Temple of the Hero Chalcodws, are a 
{ifficient proof. And here 'it was that 
the Athenians were routed, and ſhamefy]. 
ly turnd their backs to Women, as far as 
to the Temple of the Furies. But freſh 


Aupplies coming in from Palladium, Ar- 


dettus, and Lyceum , charg'd their right 


Wing, and beat them back into their ve. 


ry Tents, in which Action a great num- 


ber of the Amazozs were ſlain. At length, 
after four months, a Peace was concluded 


between 'em by the mediation of Hippoly- 
ta, (for ſo this Hiſtorian calls the Amazoy 


which Theſexs marri'd, and not Aztiope) 


tho* others write that ſhe was ſlain with 
a Dart by Molpadia, fighting by T heſew 
ſide, and that the Pillar which ſtands by 
the Temple at the entring into the O/hm- 
pian ground, was erected to her Honour. 
Nor 15 it to be wonder'd that the Hiſtor 
of things ſo very ancient, {hould be fo 
various and uncertain. It is farther ſaid, 
that thoſe of the Amazons that were 
wounded, were privately ſent away by 
.Antiope, to Chalcis, where many by her 
care recover'd, but thoſe that dy'd were 
burrd in the Place that is to this time 
call'd Amazonium; That this War was 
ended by a mutual League and Agree- 


ment, 15 evident both from the Name a 
the 
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the Place adjoyning to the Temple of T he- 
ſews, calld from the folemn Oath there 
taken, Horcomoſium , and alſo from the 
ancient Sacrifice which is celebrated to the 
Amazons, the day before the Feaſt of The- 


ſew. The Megarians pretend alſo that 


ſome of the Amazons were buried in their 
City, and ſhew for one of their Monu- 
ments,a Tomb in the figure of a Lozenge, 
in the paſſage from the Market-place to a 
Place calPd Rhas. It is faid likewile, 
that others of *em were ſlain near Cherc- 
zea, and buried near a little Rivulet, for- 
merly calPd Thermodon, but now Hemon, 
of which I have formerly wrote in the 
Life of Demoſthenes. It appears further, 
that the Paſſage of the Amazons through 
Theſſaly was not without oppoſition, for 
there are yet to be ſeen many of their Se- 
pulchres near Scotuſſea and Cynocephale. 
And this is as much as is worthy the Re- 
lation , concerning the Amazons. For 
the account which the ancient Author of 
a Poem call'd Theſeis, gives us, of this In- 
valion of the Amazons, how that Artiope, 
to revenge her ſelf upon 7heſews, for re- 
fuſing her and marrying Phedra, came 
down upon the City with her iTrain of 
AmaZons, was defeated, and had moſt of 
her Followers ſlain by Hercales, 15 mani- 


teſtly nothing elſe but Fable, and the In- 
ven- 
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vention of a Poet. Tt is true indeed that 
Theſexs marri'd Pheara, but that was af- 
ter the death of A4tiope, by whom he had 
a Son call'd Hippolytus , or , as Pinday 
writes, Demophoov. As to the Calami- 
ties which betel both Theſes and his Son, 
fince none of the Hiſtorians have contra- 
dicted the Tragick Poets that have writ- 
ten of them, they are altogether to be re- 
ceiv'd for truths, as they are deliver'd 
from the Stage. There are alſo other 


Bi Marriages Reports concerning the Marriages of The- 


ſeus, the beginnings of which were nei- 
ther honourable, nor their events fortu- 
nate, which yet were never repreſented 
in the Greciaz Plays. He forc'd Anaxo, 
the Trezerian; having ſlain Sinzis and 
Cercyon, he raviſhd their Daughters ; he 
marri'd Peribea the Mother of 4jax, and 
then Pherib.es, and then Jopethe Daugh- 
ter of Tphicles, Further he is accus'd for 
deſerting Ariadne, (as is before related) 
being in Love with A/c the Daughter of 
Panopens, an action neither juſt nor ho- 
nourable. And laſtly for the Rape of He- 
tex, which fill'd all Attica with War and 
Blood, and was 1n the end the occaſion of 
his Baniſhment and Death, as ſhall here: 
after be related. 
Herodorus is of opinion, that tho' there 
were many famous Expeditions mo 
en 
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ken by the braveſt and molt honourable 
Captains of his Time, yet 1heſews never 
made One amongſt them, nor appear'd in 
any great and publick Action ; once only 
excepted, when he joyn'd with the Lap:- 
the 1n their War againſt the Cextanrs : 
but others ſay that he accompani'd Jaſos 
to Colchos, and Meleager to the {laying of 
the Calydonian Boar, and that hence this 
came to be a Proverbial Speech , Not 
without Theſeus., Alſo that Theſeus with- 
out any aid of the Heroes of his Time, did 
himſelfperform very many and very great 
Exploits, and that from the high eſteem 
the World ſet upon his Valour, it grew 
into a Proverb, This # another T heſexs. 
He was alſo very inſtrumental to Adraſtus 


In moſi of the 
printed Copirs 


9 3t 5 read, This 


in recovering the Bodies of thoſe that is anotherHer- 


were {lain before Thebes, but not, as Eu- 
ripides in his Tragedy ſays, by force of 
Arms , but by perſwaſion and mutual 
agreement and compoſition, for ſo the 
greater part of Hiſtorians write ; nay, 
Philochorus adds farther, that this was the 
firſt Treaty that ever was made for the re- 
covering and burying the Bodies of the 
dead ; tho' the Hiſtory of Hercules ſays, 
that he was the firſt that ever gave leave 
to his Enemies to carry off the Bodies of 
their ſlain. The Burying-places of rhe 


Common Souldiers are yet to be leen 1n 
the 


cules, but ſome 
Manuſcripts 


read tt better, 
as it is here 


tranſlated. 


The occafion of 
the Friendſhip 
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the Village call'd Eleathere, and thoſe of 


the Commanders at Eleuſfſs, where The. 
ſens allotted them a Place for their Inter. 
ment, to oblige Adraſtus. And that the 
dead Bodies were thus recover'd, /E/chy. 
lis is Witneſs in his Tragedy calld the 
Eleuſinians , where Theſeus himſelf is 
brought in relating the Story as it is here 
told, - which quite overthrows what Ez. 
ripides writes: oh this SubjeQ, in his Play 
calPd The Suppliants. 

The extraordinary and ſo much cele- 
brated Friendſhip between Theſeus and 


between The- Peirithous, is Taid to have been thus be- 


ſeus and Per un, The Fame of the matchleſs Strength 


and Valour of Theſeus being ſpread through 
all Greece, Peirithvus was enflam'd with a 
defire to be fatisfid, and make a tryal 
himſelfof what he had heard ſo much by 
Report ; to this end he ſeized a Herd of 
Oxen which belong'd to Theſeus, and was 
driving them away from Marathon, when 
News was brought that Theſeus = 
him in Arms ; upon which , diſdaining 
to fly, he turn'd back and went on to 
meet him. Burt as ſoon as ever they had 
view'd one another, each ſo admird the 
Gracefulneſs and Beauty, and was ſeiz'd 
with ſuch a Reverence for the Bravery 


, and Courage of the other, that they for- 
| gatall thoughts of Fighting ;- and-Pezri- 


thous 
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thous firſt ſtretching out his hand to Thes 
ſeiis, bade him be Judge in this Caſe him- 
Aelf, and promis'd to ſubmit willing 
what-ever he demanded, in faisfc 
for the injury he had done, But Theſes 


ly to 

10N 
not only forgave him all the damages he 
had ſuſtain'd, but entreated him to be his 


Friend and Brother in Arms; and there 
immediately they ſwore an inviolable 


friend{hip to each other. After this Pe- 
rithous married Deidamia, and invited 
Theſeus to the Wedding, entteating him 
to come and ſee his Countrey, and enter 
into alliance with the Lapithe ; he had at 
the ſame time invited the Centaurs to the 


Feaſt, who growing hot with Wine be- 
-pan to be very inſolent and lewd, and of. 
fer'd violence to the Women, which ſo 
'enrag'd the Lapithe, that they took im- 


mediate revenge uport them, ſlaying ma- 
ny of them upon the Place; and after- 
wards having overcome them in Battel, 
drove the whole Race of them out of their 


Countrey, Theſeus all along taking their 


part, and fighting on their ſide. But He- 
rodotus gives a different Relation of theſe 
things. That Theſeus came not to the 


aſſiſtance of the Lapithe tilt the War was 


already beguri, and that it was in this 
Journey that he had the firſt ſight of Her- 


cules, having made it his buſineſs to find 


E him 
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him out at Trachize,where he had choſen 
to reſt himſelf after all his wandrings and 
his labours, and that this Enterview was 
honourably perform'd on each part with 
extream Civility, Reſpect and Admiration 
of each other. Yet it 1s more credible 
what other Hiſtorians write, that there 
were before frequent Enterviews between 


them, and that it was by the means of 


Theſeus that Hercules was initiated and 


admitted to the Ceremonies of the God- | 
deſs Ceres, having , by his interceſſion | 
alſo, been firſt purih'd, upon the account | 


of ſeveral raſh Aftions of his former 
Life. 

T heſexs was now fifty years old, as Hel- 
lanicus reports, when he raviſh'd Helex, 
who was very young, and not of Age to 
be marri'd. Wherefore ſome Writers, to 
take away this Accuſation of one of the 

reateſt Crimes that is laid to his charge, 
ay, that he did not ſteal away Helen 
himſelf, but that Idas and Lyncews were 
the Raviſhers, who brought her to him, 
and committed her to his charge, and 
that therefore he refus'd to reſtore her at 


the demand of Caſtor and Pollux ; or, aC- | 


cording to others, that her own Father 
Tyzdarus lent her to be kept by him, for 
tear of Exar/phorus the Son of Hippocoon, 


who would have carri'd ber away by force 
when 
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when ſhe was yet a Child. But the moſt 
| probable Relation, and that which has 
| tnoſt Witniefles on its fide,is this : Theſeus 
and Perrithous went both together to 
Sparta, and having ſeiz'd the young La- 
dy as the was dancing in the Temple of 
| Diaxa Orthis, fled away with her. There 
were —_— Men int Arms ſent to pur- 
ſue the Raviſhers, but they followed the 
purſuit no farther than to 7 egea; and T he- 
ſeusand Peirithoss being now out of dan- 
| ger, having eſcap'd out of Pe/oponneſus, 
made an agreement-between themſelves, 
that he to whom the Jot ſhould fall,ſhould 
have He/ex to his Wife, but ſhould be ob- 
\ ligd to be ready with his affiſtance to 
x po another - for his Friend, . The lot 
ell upon Theſens, who cofwvey'd her to 
Aphidye, not being yet marriageable, and 
| dliver'd her to one of his Allies call d 
| Apbidnzs , and having ſent his Mother 
| Ethraafter to take care of her Education, 
| delr'd him to keep them fo ſecretly, that 
| 2one might know where they were. 
hich done, to return the ſame ſervice 
| to his Friend Peirithows, he accompani'd 
in his Journey to Epirus, in order to 
| ſteal away the King of the Moly/ians 
Daughter. This King, his own Name 
be Aidoneus or Pluto, call'd his Wife 
ud his Daughter, Proſerpina , and a 
2 great 
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her to him that {ſhould overcome the 


Peirithous's 
Death. 
Theſeus zn 
Priſon. 


Meneſtheus jets and Slaves. 
ſtirs up the A» 


thenians 4» 


gainſi The- 
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great Dog which he kept, Cerberws, with 
whom he order'd all that came as Suitors 
to his Daughter 0) hight, and: promis'd 


Beaſt. - But. having been inform'd, that 
the defign of Peir:thows his coming . was 
not to court: his Daughter, but to'force 
her away , he cauſed them both !to' be 
ſeized, and threw Peirithous to betotn in 
pieces'by: his Dog;' and: clapt 'up Theſess 
into Priſon, and kept -him in Chains, 

Abour 'this. time, Mene/thens, the Son 
of. Peteus,; who. was great Grandfon to 
Erettheus, the firſt Man' that is recorded 


| 
to have affeed Popularity, and ingratia- | | 
red himſelf with the Multitude, ſtirrdup | 7 
and exaſperated the moſt eminent Men of | 
the City, who had” long born a ſecret ; 


grudge to-Theſens, and poſſeft them with 
a belief that 7 heſens bad taken from them | © 


their ſeveral little Kingdoms and Lord: | © 
ſhips, that ſo having pent them all upin bn 


one City, he might uſe them as his Sub- C 
He put alſo the meaner | + 
ſort 19to'no ſmall Commotion, by accl- h 
ſing them ſharply , that being deluded | ©: 
with a meer dream of Liberty, tho'in 5 
deed they were depriv'd both of that; and .* 
of their Countreys and their Temples, it 
ſtead of many good and gracious Kings 


theirown, they had given themſelves! 
| WEN ro 
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to be lorded over by a New-comer and a 
Stranger. - Whilſt he was thus buſi'd in 
infetting the minds of the Citizens, the 
War that Caſtor and Pollux brought againſt 
Athens, came very opportunely to further 


J3 


Caſtor and 
Pollux invade 
Athens for the 


the Sedition he had been promoting, and 7:c0v2y of He- 
ſome ſay that he by his perſwaſions was © 


wholly the cauſe of their invading the 
City. At their firſt approach they com- 


mitted no acts of Hoſtility, but peaceably. 


demanded their Sifter He/ez ; but the 
Athenians returning anſwer , that they 
knew not where ſhe was diſpos'd of, they 
prepar'd to aſſault the City ; when Aca- 
demus ( by what means he came to the 
knowledge of it, is uncertain) diſcoverd 
to them that ſhe was ſecretly kept at 
Aphidne, For which Reaſon he was both 
extreamly honour'd during his Lite by 
Caſtor and Pollux, and the Lacedemonians, 
when 1n after-times they made ſeveral In- 
curſions'1nto Artica, and deſtroy'd all the 
Countrey round about, fſpar'd the Acade- 
my for his ſake. But Drc.earchas writes, 
that there were two Arcad/ans in the Ar: 
my of Caſtor and Pollux, the one call d 
Echedemns, and the other Marathus ; trom 
the firſt that which is now call'd the Aca- 
4:my, was then nam'd Echedemia, and the 
Village Marathox had its Name from the 
ether,” who according to the Oracle wil: 
a E 3 ling- 


Thry take A- 
phidrz, 
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lingly offer'd up himſelf a Sacrifice for the 
proſperous ſucceſs of the Army. As ſoon 
2s the Lacedemonizns were arriv'd at A. 
phidne, they firſt overcame their Enemies 
in a ſet Battel, and then aflaulted it, and 
took the Town. And here, they fay, 
Alycus, the Son of Scirov, was flain on the 
Lacedemonians (ide, from whom a Place 
in Megara, where he was bur1'd, 1s call'd 
Alycus to this day. And Hereas writes, 
that it was T beſeas himſelf that kill'd him, 
in witneſs of which he cites theſe Verſes 
concerning Alyeas : 


\ 5-2 ﬀ 9 
Toy Cv evpnpp mT Apid ry 
a cxe / d& S 8 # 
Maprapyor @nods Ennvnciver nunugio 
KTeyer. 


And Alycus oz fair Aphidna's Plain, 
By Thelſeus iz the Canfe of Helen flair, 


Tho? it is not at all probable, that Theſeus - 
himſelf was there when both the City 
and his own Mother were taken. Aphia- 
#2 being now won by Cafter and Pollus, 
and the whole City of Athens being 1n 
great Confternation, Mexeſtheas periwa- 
ded the People to open their Gates, and 
receive them with all manner of Ciyllity 
and” Friendſhip, who, he told them, de- 
1gn'd no yiolence or injury to _ 4 

| Co 
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| Theſeus, who had firſt done them wrong, 

| but were Benefactors and Saviours to all 

| Mankind beſide. And their behaviour to 

| the conquer'd gave credit to what M-ne/- 

| theus promis'd ; for having made them- 

ſelves abſolute Maſters of the Place, they 

demanded no more than to be initiated in 

the Ceremonies of the Goddeſs Ceres, 

ſince they were as nearly related to their 

City as Hercules was, who had receiv'd 

the ſame Honour. This their Defire they 

ealily obtain'd, and were adopted by 4- 

phidanus, as Hercules had been by Pylius. 

They were honour'd alſo like Gods, and 

were call'd by a new Name Anazes, either 

from the * ceſſation of the War, or from + j, 6-44, 

the ſingular care they took that none Ave: 

ſhould ſuffer any injury, tho' there was ſo 

great an Army within the Walls of the 

City, forthe Phraſe (Avraza;eyar) lignt- 

hes as much, from whence it is likely chat 

Kings were call'd Ana&#es. Others fay, 

that from the appearance of their Star in 

the Heavens, they were thus call'd, for 

in the 4:tick Diale& this Name comes 

very near the words * that ſignihe 4- +; ., 

bove. bv eng eve 
Some ſay that Athra, Th-feus his Mo- 

ther, was here taken Priſoner, and carri'd 

to Lacedemonia , and from thence went 

away with Helen to Troy, alkdging this 

h Verlc 
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Verſe of Homer, to prove that ſhe waited 
upon Helez : 


Aigphy Thilncs Suyanea, KAvuerdw 7+ Bowmy 
Athra of Pittheus born; and Clymene. 


Others reje& this Verſe as none of Ho 
»ers, as they do likewiſe the whole Fa- 
ble of Munychus, who, the Story ſays, 
was the Son of Demophooa and L aodice, 
and was brought up privately by Arhraat 
Troy. But 1/trus in the 13th. Books of his 
Attic Hiſtory, gives us an account of #- 
thra, different yet from all the reſt : That 
after the Fight, wherein Achilles and Pa- 
troclus overcame Paris in Theſſaly, near 
the River Sperchins , Hedor ſack'd and 
plunder'd the City of the Trezentians, and 
took /Ethra Priſoner there. But this 
ſeems to be an abſurd and groundleſs 
Tale, | 
Now it happen'd that Hercules paſſing 
once by the Countrey of the Meloſ/tars, 
was entertain'd in his way by Aidoxens the 
King, who in Diſcourſe accidentally fell 


. upon a Relation of the Journey of T heſens 


and Peirithous into his Danunions, and 
what they had delign'd to do, and what 
they were forc'd to ſuffer. Hercules was 
extreamly concern'd for. the inglorious 
We 2 7: Death 
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Death of the one, and the miſerable con- 


dition of the other : As for Peiritheus, he 
thought it but in vain to expoſtulate with 
the King concerning his being put to 
Death ; but Theſers being yet kept in 
Priſon, he begg'd to have him releas'd 
for his ſake , and obtaind that Favour: 
from the King. Theſens being thus ſet ar 


Friends were not yet wholly ſuppreſsd, 
and dedicated to Hercules all the Temples 
which the City had erected to himſelf, 
changing their Names from T hefea to He- 
raclea, four only excepted, as Philochorus 
writes. And now deſigning to prelide in 
the Commonwealth , and manage the 
State as before, he ſoon found himſelf 
faln intoa Neſt of Faction and Sedition 
he diſcover'd that thoſe who of a long 
time had hated him, had now added to 
their hatred of his Perſon a contempt of 
. his Authority ; and ſeeing the minds of 
the People ſo generally corrupted, that, 
inſtead of obeying with ſilence and ſub- 
miſſion what-ever was commanded, they 
expected to be flatter'd and ſoorh'd into 
their duty, he had ſome thoughts to have 
Teduc'd them by force, but by the preva- 
lence of the Faftion, and continual Diſ- 
orders, he was deterr'd from the Attempt. 
And at laſt deſpaixing of any good A 
0 


Hercules pro- 
cures thereleaſe 
of Theſcus, 


liberty , returnd to Archers, where his Fn @ . 


Slighted by 
tle Arhenians, 
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-of his Aﬀairs in Athens, he ſent away his 


Be ſails toSey» 
£US- 


Bis Death. 


etly poſſe(s'd himſelf of the Kingdom of 


Children privately to Exbes, commend. 
ing them to the care of Elephenor the Son 
of Chalcodus ; and he himſelf having fo. 
lemnly curs'd the People of Athens, in the 
Village' of Garperrus, in which there yer 
remains the Place call d 4raterion, or the 
Place of Curling, ſail'd to Scyrus, wheres 
he had Lands lett him by his Father, and, 
as he perſwaded himſelf, a great Friend- 
ſhip with all thoſe of the Iſland. Lys 
weades was then King of Scyrus, Theſens 
therefore addreſſed himſelf to him, and 
defir'd to have his Lands put into his pol. 
ſeſſion, as deſigning to ſettle and to dwell 
there, tho' others fay, that he cameto 
beg his aſſiſtance againſt the Athenians. 
But Lycomedes, being either jealous of the 
Glory of ſo great a Man, or to gratihe 
Meneftheus , having led him up to the 
higheſt Cliff of the Iſland, on pretence of 
ſhowing him from thence the Lands that 
he deſir'd , threw him headlong down 
from the Rock, and kill d him. But 0- 
thers ſay, he fell down of himſelf by an 
unfortunate flip of his Foot, as he was 
walking there after Supper according to 
his uſaal cuſtom. At that time there 
was no notice taken, nor were any con- 
cern'd for his Death, but' Mereſt bens qui 


Athens. 
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Athens. His Sons were brought up ina 
private condition, and accompani'd Ele. 
phenor, to the Trojan War, but after the 
deceaſe of Merxeſtheus, who dy'd in the 
ſame Expedition, they a—_ to Athens, 
and recover'd the Government to them- 
ſelves. But in ſucceeding Apes there 
were ſeveral remarkable Accidents, that 
moy'd the Athenians to honour Theſens as 
a demy-God. For 1n the Battel which was 
fought at Marathon againſt the Medes, 
many of the Souldiers ſawan Apparition 
of Theſcus all in Arms fighting in the head 
of them, and ruſhing on upon the Barba- 
rians, And after the Median War, Phedo 
being Archon of Athens , the Athenians 
conſulting the Oracle at Delphos, were 
commanded to gather together the Bones 
of Theſeus, and laying 'em in ſome honou- 
rable Place, keep them as facred in the 
City. But 1t was very difficult to reco- 
ver theſe Reliques, or ſo much as to find 
out the Place where they lay, by reaſon 
of the inhoſpitable and ſavage temper of 
the barbarous People that inhabited the 
Iſland. But afterwards when C0 took 
the I{land, / as is related in his Life) and 
had a great delire to find out the Place 
where Theſeus was buried, he by chance 
Ipy'd an Eagle upon a rifing ground peck- 
ing it with her Beak, and tearing up = 
art 
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Eacth with her Talons,: when on the ſud- 
den.it came into his mind, as it were by 
fome divine Inſpiration, to dig there, and 
fearch for the Bones of Theſoas | There 
was:found in that Place a Coffin ofa Man 
of more than ordinary ſize, and the head 
of a braſs Lance, and a Sword lying by 
it, all which he took aboard his Gally, 
and brought with him to Athens. The 
Athenians having notice of this, went out 
to meet and receive the Reliques of this 
great Man in a ſplendid and pompous 
Proceſſion, and did ſacrifice to them, and 
were as much tranſported, as if T heſeus 
himſelf was return'd alive to their City, 
After that they interr'd them in the mid- 
dle of the City, near the Place where the 
Youth perform their Wreſtlings, and 0- 
ther Exerciſes of Body. His Tomb is a 
SanQuary and Refuge tor Slaves, and all 
thoſe of mean condition, that fly from 
the Perſecution of Men in Power, in me- 
mory that Theſers while he lived, was an 
Afſiiſter and Protector of the Diſtreſs'd, 
and never refus'd the Petitions of the Af- 
flicted, that fled to him for Succour and 
Defence. The chief and moſt ſolemn $Sa- 
crifice which they celebrate to him, 1s 
kept on the 87h. day of Ofober, in whicl 
he return d with the 4thenian young Men 


irom Crete, Beſides which they ſacrifice 
to 


0 
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to him on the 8:h. day of every Month, 

either becauſe he return'd from Trezeze 

the 8h. day of June, as Diodorus the Geo- | 
rapher writes,or elſe thinking that num- 

= of all others to be moſt proper to him, 

becauſe he was reputed to be born of 

Neptune, for they ſacrifice to Neptune on 

the 8h. day of every Month ; for the 

Number Eight being the firſt Cube of an 

even Number, and the double of the firſt 

Square, ſeemed to be an Emblem of the 

ſtedfaſt and immoveable Power of this ; 

God, who from thence has the Names of 

Aſphalius and Geiochas, that 1s, the Eſta- 

bliſher and Stayer of the Earth. 
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LIFE 
ROMULUS. 


Engliſh'd from the Greek, 
By Mr. James Smalwood, Fel, of Trin. 
Col. in Cambridge. 
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B' whom, and for what reaſon, the 
City of * Rowe, a Name fo great *#hneRome | 
inglory, and famous in the mouths 74 c% | 
of all men, was ſo firſt call'd, Authors do 
not 
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not agree. Some are of opinion that the 
77:ns; after they had over-run the 
Sreater-part of the' habitable World, and 
{ſubdued molt Nations, fix'd themſelves 
here, and from their own great {trength 
in War | which 1s the ſigntfication of the 
word Gree} .call'd -the City. Rowe, 
Othasthat after the taking of 7 roy, ſome 
few, tt eſcap'd the Enemy, fartunately 
meeting with Shipping, put to Sea, and 
being driven uponthe Coaſts of 7 huſcany, 
came to an Anchor oft from the mouth of 
the River Ther, where, their Women 
being miſerably tir'd and haraſs d by the 
toilſomneſs of the Voyage, it was propos'd 
by one-whoſe Name was Roma, a Perſon 
of the beſt Quality, and ſeemingly of the 
beſt Underſtanding too among!t 'em, to 
burn the Ships : Which being done, the 
Men at firſt were very much offended at 
it ; but afterwards, of neceſſity, ſeating 
themſelves near Pa/atium, where things 
ina ſhorr while ſucceeded far better than 
they could hope, - in that they found 
the Countrey very good, and the People 
courteous, they not only did the Lady 
 Roma-all other great Honours, but they 
| added this alſo, of calling the City they 
. had built after her Name. From this, 
' they ſay, came that Cuſtom at Rome for 
Women to ſalute their Kinfmen —_ 
wy ands 
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bands with Kifſes, becauſe theſe Women 

after they had burnt the Ships, did make 

uſe of ſuch like Allurements to pacifie 

their Husbands, and allay the diſpleaſure © 
they had conceiv'd. * Some ſay , that — __ 
Roma,from whom this City was ſo call'd, vm: Rome. 
was Daughter of 1tz/as and Lexcaria ; 

others, of 7elephus, Herenles's Son, who 
was married to /Xxeas; others again, of 
Aſeanins, Anexs's Son. But then ſome ſay, 
Romanns, the Son of Ulyſſes and Czrce, built 
it; fome that Roms, the Son of Emathion, 
whom Diomeae ſent from Troy ; andothers 
that it was founded by Rowns,King of the 
Lat ines, that drove out the Thuſcans, who 


came originally from Theſſaly into Lydia, 


and from thence into thoſe Parts of 1:at. 


Nay, thoſe very Authors, who by the 

cleareſt Reaſons make it appear, that 

* Romulus gave Name to that City, do {9 Roma: 

j - N . Us £ BITED: 

yet ſtrangely differ concerning his Birth 

and Family : For fome write, he was Son 

to Areas and Dexithea, Daughter of 

Pherbas, who with his Brother Remns, 

n their Infancy, was carried into 1:aly, 

and being on the River when the Waters 

were very rough, all the Ships were caft 

away except only that where the young 

Children were, which being ſafety landed 

0n a level Bank of the River, they were : 

both uncxpeCtedly fav'd, and from _ 
F the 
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the Place was call'd Rowze. Some ſay, 
Roma, Daughter of that Trojan Lady who 
was married to Latizns, Telemachns's Son, 
was Mother to Romulus ; others, that 
Emilia, Daughter of /Exeas and Lavinia, 
had him by the God Mars ; and others 
give you little leſs than meer Fables of his 
Original, As to T archetins, King of Alba, 
who was a moſt wicked and cruel Man, 
appear'd in his own Houle a ſtrange Viſi- 
on, which was the Figure of a Man's 
Yard, that roſe out of a Chimney-hearth, 
and ſtay*d there for many days. Where- 
upon the Oracle of 7 erhys 1n 7 hyſcany be- 
ing conſulted, the reſult of it was that 
{ome young Virgin ſhould accept of its 


Court, and {he ſhould have a Son famous 


in his Generation, eminent for Vertue, 
g00d Fortune, and ſtrength of Body. Tar- 
chetins told the Prophecy to one of his 
own Daughters, and commanded her to 
entertain the Lover ; bur ſhe {lighting 
the Matter, put her Woman on the exc- 
cution of it. 'Tarchetizs hearing this, in 
great indignation impriſon'd the Offen- 
ders, purpoling to pur ?em to death ; but 
being deterr'd from Murder by the God- 
deis //e/fxin a Dream, enjoyn'd them tor 
their puniſhment .the working a piece of 
Cloth , in their Chains as they were, 


which when they fini{hd, they ho 
ut- 
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ſuffer'd to marry ; but what-ever they 
work'd by day , Tarchetivzs commanded 
others to unravel in the night, In the 
mean time the Waiting- woman was de- 
liver'd of two Boys,whoni 7 a-cher;zes gave 
into the hands of one 7eratizs, with {tri 
Command to deſtroy 'em ; but he expos'd 
*tm to Fortune by a River-{ide, where a 
Wolf conſtantly came and ſuckled *em, 
and the Birds of the Air brought little mor- 
ſels: of Food, which they put into their 
mouths ; till a Neat-herd ſpying *em, was 


firſt ſtrangely ſurpriz'd, but venturing to 


draw nearer, took the Children up 1n his 
arms. This was the manner of their pre- 
ſervation, and thus they grew up till 
they ſet upon Tarchetizs, and overcame 
him. This Promathioz f1ys , that writ 
the Hiſtory of [:4/y ; but Dzocles Pepare- 
thins deliver'd firſt amongſt the Grecians 
the moſt principal Paris of the Hiſtory 
that has moſt credit, and is generally re- 
ceiv'd ; him Fabizs Pictor in molt things 
tollows. Yet here too are {till more Scru- 
ples rais'd : As for Example ; The Kings 
of A/ba deſcending lineally from cas, 
the Succeſſion devolv'd ar length upon 
two Brothers, Numitor and Amnlius, 
Amnlius to divide things into two equal 
hares, put in equivalency to the King* 
dom all the Treaſury and Gold that was 

F 2 brought 
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* His Mother. 


Fauſtulus, 
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brought from Iroy, Numitoy choſe the 
Kingdom ; but Amnlins having the Mo. 


ney, and being able to do more with that 


than Namitor, he both with a great deal 
of eaſe took his Kingdom from him, and 
withal fearing leſt his Daughter might 
have Children, made her a Veſtal Nun, 
in that condition for ever to live a lingle 
and Maiden Life. This Lady ſome call'd 
* 7lia, others Rhea, and others Sylvia ; 
however nat long after ſhe was, contrary 
to the eſtabliſhd Laws of the Veſtals, dil- 
cover'd to be with Child, and ſhould have 
ſuffer'd the moſt cruel puniſhment, had 
not Aztho, the King's Daughter, medi- 
red with her Father for her ; neverthelels 
ſhe was conhin'd, and debarr'd all humane 
converſation, that ſhe might not be de- 
Iiver'd without his knowledge. In time 
ſhe brought forth two Boys, extraordina- 
ry both in the bigneſs and beauty of their 
Bodies : Whereupon Amnlizs becoming 
yet more fearful, commanded a Ser- 
vant to take and caſt *em away ; this 
Man ſome call Fauſftulus ; others ſay, Fav 
ftnlus was the Man who brought them up; 
who-ever the Servant was, he put rhe 
Children in a ſmall Trough, and went to- 
wards the River with a deſign to caſt them 
in ; but ſeeing the Waters flow, and pour- 
ing in mighty ſurges upon _ - 
cal 
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fear'd to go nigher, but dropping the 
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Children near the Bank, weat himſelf 


off ; the River overflowing, the Flood 
at laſt bore up the Trough, and gently 
wafting it, landed *em on a very pleaſant 
Plain, which they now call * Cermanur, 
formerly Germanum, perhaps from Germea- 
vi, which ſignifies Brothers, Near this 
Place grew a wild Fig-tree, which they 
call'd Ruminalis, either from Rownlus, (as 
it is vulgarly thought) or from * Rumina- 
ting, becauſe Cattel did uſually in the 
heat of the day ſeek Cover under it, and 
there chew the Cud; or chiefly from the 
ſuckling of theſe Children there ; for the 
Ancients call'd the Dug or Teat of an 
Creature, Ruma, and the tutelar God- 
dels of all young Children they ſtill call 
* Rumilia, in ſacrificing to whom they 
made no uſe of Wine, but Milk. While 
the Infants lay here, Hiſtory tells us, a 
{he-Wolf nursd 'em, anda little * Wood- 
pecker conſtantly fed and foſter'd 'em ; 
theſe Creatures are eſteem'd holy to the 
God Mars, and for the Woodpecker, the 
Latines ſtill ezregioully worſhip and 
honour it. Whence it was not altogether 
incredible what the Mother of the Chil- 
dren ſaid , that ſhe conceiv'd with Child 
by the God Mars, tho' they ſay that mi- 
ſtake was put upon her by Amxlins him - 
| - |. {elf, 


* Cermanum, 


* Ruminor 
ſeenifis to 
chew the Cad. 


* Rumilia, 


* Sevornda 
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ſelf, being by him robb'd of her Honour, 
who appear co her all in Armour, and 
ſo committed a Rape upon her Body. 

' Others think the firſt riſe of this Fable 
eame from the Childrens Nurſe, purely 
upon the ambiguity of a word ; for the 
L atines not only call d Wolves, Lupe, but 
alſo lewd and proſtitute Women : And 
ſuch an one was the Wife of Fan/tulas, 
who nurturd theſe Children, Acca L au- 
rentia by Name ; to her the Romans offer 
Sacrifices, and to her in the Month April 
the Prieſt of Mars does offer up a ſpecial 
Libation, and they call it the Lanrentian 
Feaſt ; they honour alſo another Lanren- 
#/4 auch upon the like occaſion ; as 
thus": 

The Keeper of Hercules's Temple ha- 
ving, it ſeems, little elſe to do, proposd 
to his Deity a Game at Dice , laying 
down, that if he himſelf won, he would 
have ſomething valuable of the God, but 
if he was beaten, he would ſpread hima 
noble Table, and procure withal a fair 
Lady to lye with him. Upontheſe terms, 
reckoning firſt the Chances that were 
thrown for the God, and then for him- 
felf, he found plainly he had loſt : ne- 
verthcleſs being willing Matters ſhould 
be adjufted, and thinking it honeſt to ſtick 
to the Propoſals he made himſelf, he both 


pro- 
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provided the Deity a good Supper, and 
feeing Lanrentia, who was a 'fine Crea- 
ture, tho' not as yet a fam'd Beauty, treat- 
ed herin the Temple, where he had alſo 
laid a Bed, and after Supper lock'd her in, 
as if the God were really to enjoy her ; 
and indeed it 1s ſaid, the Deity did truly 
bed the Lady, and commanded her in the 
Morning to walk the Streets, and what- 
ever Man ſhe met firſt, him to ſalute, and 
make her Friend, The Man ſhe. met was 
by Name T arrnutins, far ſtricken 1n years, 
but of a competent ſubſiſtence, without 
Children, and had always livd a fingle 
Life : This Man * knew Lavrentia, and 
lov'd her well, and at his death left her 
ſole Heir of all his large and fair Poſſe- 
ons, moſt of which ſhe in her laſt Will 
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and Teſtament bequeath'd to the People. 


It was reported of her, being now a ce- 
lebrated Beauty, and eſteem'd the Miſtreſs 
of a God, that ſhe ſuddenly diſappeard 
near the Place where the firſt Lauren e 
lay buried ; the Place is at this day call'd 
*Veabrum, becauſe, the River frequently 
overflowing, they went over in Ferry- 
boats much about this Place to the Mar- 
ket, which manner of Waſftage the L :- 
tines call Velatura ; others derive the 
Name from YVeluma Veil , becauſe the Ex- 
hibiters of publick Shews, generally ma- 

F 4 kin 
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king their Proceſſion from the Market- 
place to the Circw7 maxim | or common 
Shew-place ] did always ve: that ſpace 
between. Upon theſe accounts 1s the ſe. 
cond Lanrextia ſo highly honourd at 
Rome. 

The Children all this while Fauſtulws, 
Amulius's Neat-herd , educated privately 
from the knowledge of all Men ; but, as 
{ome ſay, and with the greateſt likelihood 
t00, 4zzitor was conicious allalong to the 
thing,and made Allowances under-hand to 
their Tutors; for it is faid,they were at Ga- 
bit well in{trufted in Letters,and all other 
Accompliſhments befitting theirBirth and 
Quality.The reaſon of their Names(Romu- 
las and Remus) was, as you hnd it in 
Story, becauſe they were ſeen * ſucking 
of the Wolf. In their very Infancy, the 
noble ſtrutture of their Bodies preſently 
diſcoverd the ratural greatneſs of their 
Minds and Thoughts ; and when they 
grew up, they both provd of great Bra- 
very and Manhood, attempting all Enter- 
prizes that ſeem'd hazardous, and ſhew- 
ing {till a Courage altogether undaunted. 
But Romulus ſeem'd rather to excel in 
Wiſdom, and to have an Underſtanding 
more adapted to politick Afﬀairs, in his 
Life and Converſation amongft his Neigh- 
bours, both in feeding his Flock, and ma- 

| LL al 
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naging his Dogs for Hunting, raiſing a 

reat Opinion in all, that he was born ra- 
- 4 to rule and govern than be a Subje&. 
To their Comrades, nay Inferiors, they 
were affable and courteous ; but the King's 
Servants, his Baylitts and Overſeers, as 
bezng 1n noting better Men than them- 
ſelves, they 'deſpis'd and {lighted , nor 
were the leaſt concernd at their commands 
and menaces. They usd honeſt Paſtimes, 
and liberal Studies, elteeming Sloth and 
Idleneſs not to be commendable, but ra- 
ther Exerciſes, as Hunting and Running, 
catching of Robbers, taking of Thieves, 
and delivering the wrong and oppreſled 
from injury. Upon this account they be- 
eame famous. 
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Now there happening a Quarrel be- 71:26 
twixt Numitor's and Amulius's Neatherds, Romulus an 


Remus being 


the latter not enduring the ariving Ava brown. 
e 


of their Cattel by the others, tell fou 
upon them, and put 'em to flight, and 
reſcued withal the greateſt part of the 
prey. At which Numitor being highly 
incensd, they little regarded it, but re- 
united their Forces, and picking up a 
ſreat many needy Fellows and Servants, 

egan a ſeditious and mutinous Riot ; and 
Romulas employing himſelf then at a Sa- 
eritice, ( for he was a lover of holy Cere- 
monies and Prophecies) Numitor's mow. 

erds 
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herds meeting with Remus, upon a ſmall 
Journey he was making, fell upon him, 
and ſome few Blows and Wounds paſſing 
between them, took Rem Priſoner, who 
being carried before Vumztor, and there 
accusd of Miſdemeanors, he would not 
puniſh him himſelf, fearing- his Brother 
might be angry, but went to him, and 
efird Juſtice might be done him, as he 
was his Brother, and was aftronted by his 
Servants. The Men of Alba likewiſe re- 
ſenting the thing ill, and thinking the 
Man diſhonourably us'd, Amnlins was 1n- 
duced to deliver R-z#s up into Numitor's 
hands, to uſe him as he thought fit. He 
therefore took and carried him home, 
and being {truck with admiration of the 
Youth's Perſon,in proportion and ſtrength 
of Body exceeding all Men, and percetv- 
ing in his very Countenance the courage 
and preſence of his Mind, which ſtood 
undaunted and unihaken in his preſent 
Calamities, and hearing farther all the 
Enterpriſes and ACtions of his Life, were 
an{werable to what he ſaw of him, but 
chiefly (as it feem'd ) God influencing 
and directing the Inſtruments of great 
Works, he having a deſire and opportu- 
nity to enquire into the truth of him, in 
gentle terms and with a kind aſpect rai- 
fing a confidence and hope in him, _ 
1M, 
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him, Who he was, and whence he was 
derivd, He taking heart, {poke thus : 
I will, Sir, hide nothing from you, for you 
' ſeem to be of a more Princely temper than 
Amulius, iz that you pive a hearing, and 
examine fairly, before you puniſh , but he 
condemns before the Canſe is heard. Firſt 
then, We ( for we are 1 wins) thought our 
ſelves the Sons of Fauſtulus and Laurentia, 
the Kjng's Servants; but ſince we have been 
accus d, and afpersd with Calummies , and 
brought in peril of our Lives here before you 
we hear great things of our ſelves, the trath 
whereof will appear from the iſſue of this dan- 
ger we are in, Our Birth i ſaid to have 
been miraculous , our foſtering ana nurture 
in our Infancy ſtill more ſtrange; by Birds 
and Beaſts , to whom we were caſt out, by 
them were we fed, that is, by the Milk of a 
Wolf, and the ſmall morſels of a Woodpecker, 
as we lay in alittle Trough by the ſide of a 
River ; the Trough ts now in being, and is 
preſerud with braſs plates round it, and an 
Inſcription in old obſcure Charadters on it, 
which may prove hereafter but very inſionifi- 
cant tokens to our Parents, when we are 
dead ana gone, Numitor , upon theſe 
words, and recolleCting the time too, ac- 
cording to the young Man's Looks, {light- 
ed not the hope that flatter d him, bur 
took care how to come at his Daughter 


prt- 
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privately, (for ſhe was ſtill kept under re- 
ſtraint) to talk with her concerning theſs 
Matters. 

Fauſtulus hearing Remus was taken, 
and deliver'd up, beggd Romulus to aflilt 
in his reſcue, informing him then plainly 
of the Particulars of his Birth, not but he 
had before given him ſome hints of it, 
and told him as much as an attentive Man 
might make no {mall Concluſions from it ; 
he himſelf, full of Concern, and fear of 
not coming in time, took the Trough,and 
ran inſtantly to Numitor ; bur givins a ſuf- 
Ppicion to ſome of the King's Centry at his 
Gate, and being gaz'd upon by *em, and 
perplex'd with their impertinent Queſtt- 
ons, could not but diſcover the Trough 
under his Cloak ; now by chance there 
was one among 'em who 'was at the ex- 
poſing of the Children, and was one im- 
ploy'd in the Office ; he ſeeing the 
Trough, and knowing it by its Make and 
Inſcription, gueſs'd at the buſineſs, and 
without farther delay telling the King of 
it, brought in the Man to be examin'd. 
In theſe many and great DiſftraQtions, 
Fauſtulus neither approv'd himſelf altoge- 
ther undaunted, neither was he wholly 
farc'd our of all : He confeſs'd indeed the 
Children were alive, but liv'd a great 
way from Alba ; that he himſelf was go- 
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ing to catry the Trough to 1/;za, who had 
often greatly deſir'd to fee and handle it, 
for a confirmation of the: hopes of her 
Children. ' As Men generally do , who 
are troubled in mind, and act either in 
fear or paſſhon , it ſo fell out Amnlins 
now did ; for he ſent in all haſte a Meſſen- 
ger, both otherwiſe an honeſt Man, and 
a ſure Friend to Numitor, with com- 
mands to enquire of Nyumitor, whether 
any tidings had come to him of the Chil- 
dren, as1f they were in being ; now the 
Man being come, and ſeeing how little 
Remws wanted of being receiv'd ito the 
Arms and Embraces of Vumitor, he both 
ſtrengrhned the belief of his hope, and ad- 
vis'd withal to recover Matters with all 
expedition ; and he himſelf clos'd with 
*em, and aQed joyntly ; the ſtrictneſs of 
time , tho? they had been defirous, did 
not ſuffer them to demur. For Romulus 
was now drawn very near, and many of 
the Citizens out of fear and hatred of A- 
mulins, revolted to his fide ; beſides he 
brought great Forces with him, divided 
into Companies , conſiſting cach of an 
100 Men, every Captain carrying a {mall 


bundle of Graſs and Shrubs tycd toa Pole ; 


the Latines call ſuch bundles, Manipuli, 
and from hence it is that in their Armies 
they call their Captains, Manipulares ; 
Rhe- 


Amulius 5 
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Rhemns gaining upon the Citizens with- 
in, and Romulus making Attacks from 
without, the Tyrant not knowing either 
what to do, or what Expedient to think 
of for his ſecurity, in that Amazement and 
Diſtraction, was taken and put to death. - 
Theſe are for the moſt part the Relations 
of Fabius and Dyzvcles Peparethins, (whol 
think is the firſt that writes of the build- 
ing of Rome). which ſome ſuſpet} are on- 
ly fabulous and made Stories ; but 
they ought not wholly to be disbeliev'd, 
if Men would conſider Fortune , what 
ſtrange things it ſometimes brings about, 
and take an eſtimate of the Actions of the 
Romans, how improbable it 15 they could 
arrive at this Greatneſs , had they not 
ſome miraculous Original, attended with 
great and extraordinary Circumſtances. 
Amulius now being dead, and Matters 
quietly diſpos'd, the rwo Brothers would 
neither dwell in 4:52 without governing 
there, nor were they willing to take the 
Government into their own hands, du- 
ring the Life of their Grandfather, Ha- 
ving therefore deliverd the Dominion up 
into his hands, and paid their Mother ſuch 
Reſpects as their Duty oblig'd 'em to, 
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© The frl de- * they reſoly'd tolive by themſclves, and 


ban of b:ild- 
ing Rome, 


build a City in the ſame Place where they 
were in their Intancy brought up ; for 
thy 
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this was the molt {p-cious pretence they 
could make, of their departure ; tho? 
perhaps it was neceſlary, ſo many ſhoals 
of Slaves and Fugitives continually flock- 
ing to *em, either to be totally diſſolv'd, 
by diſperſing them, or elſe ro plant 2 Co- 
lony cl{ewhere with *em ; tor char the In- 
habitants of A/bz did nor think Fugitives 
worthy of being receiv'd and incorporated 
Citizens among them , firſt plain'y ap- 
peard, from the Adventure upon their 
Women, which really was not attempted 
out of any violent luſt, but deliberately, 
purely out of want and neceſlity of law- 
ful Wives, whom they afterwards ex- 
treamly lov'd and honourd. 

Not long after the firſt foundation of 
the City, they opened a Sanctuary of Re- 
fuge for all Fugitives, which they calPd 
the Temple of the God 4/3/exs, where 
they receiv*d and protected all, delivering 
none back, either the Servant to his Ma- 
ſter, the Debtor to h1s Creditors, or the 
Murtherer into the hands of the Magji- 
ſtrate, ſaying, it was a priviied2'd Place, 
and they could ſo maintain it by an Order 
of the Holy Oracle ; inſcinuch that the 
City grew preſeniiy very populous, for 
they ſay, it conliſted at firſt of no more 
than a 1000 Houſes : But of that here- 
alter, 

Their 
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Their minds being fully bent upon 
Building,there arofe preſently a difference 
about the Place where. Romnlws he built 
a Square of Houſes, which he call'd Roze, 
and would have the City be there; Re- 
145 laid out a piece of Ground on the 
Aventine Mount, well fortified by nature, 
which was from him calld Rexon4s, but 
now Riznarins ; concluding at laſt to de- 
cide the Conteſt by a Divination from a 
flight of Birds, and placing themſelves 
apart at fome diſtance, to Remws, they 
fay , appeard fix Vulturs, to Romulys 
double the number ; others fay, Remus 
did truly fee his number, and that Rowy- 


tus feignd his, but when Remus came to 


him, that then he did indeed ſee twelve, 
Hence it 1s that the Rowazxs in their Di- 
vinations from Birds, do chicfly regard the 
Vulrcur 5 tho' Herodorus Pontins relates, 
that Hercules was always very joyful 
when a Vultur appear to him upon any 
Action, for it 1s a Creature the leaſt hurt- 
ful of any, pernicious neither to Corn, 
Plants, or any Cattel ; it preys only upon 
Carrion, and never kills or "ie any 11- 
ving thing ; and- as for Birds, it touches 
not them tho' they are dead, as being of 
its own Species, whereas Eagles, Owls, 
and Hawks, prey upon all their mw fel- 
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low-Creatures ; but Eſchylus fays, 


"Opri0@. opyis T7Ws &y awd @aWoy 3 
What Bird i clean that preys 0n's felow-Bird? 


Befides, All other Birds we ſee (as the 
ſaying 1s) every day, and they occur con- 
tinually to' our ſenſes, but a Vultur is a 
very rare ſight, and you {hall feldommeet 
with a Man can tell you how they breed, 
infomuch that the rarity and unfrequency 
of *'em has rais'dan abſurd opinion in ſome, 
that they come to us from ſome other cer- 
tain Countreys, as Soothſayers judge, 
what-ever happens preternaturally or 1n- 
ipontaneouſlly, to be ſent from God. 
When Remus knew the Cheat, he was 
much diſpleas'd ; and as Romulus was caſt- 
ing upaDitch,where he delignd the fonn- 
dation of the City-Wall, ſome pieces of 
the Work he turn'd to ridicule, others he 
trampled on and fpurn'd at ; at laſt as he 
was 1n contempt skipping over the Work, 
ſome ſay, Romulus bimialf ſtroke him ; 
others, that Ce/er,one of his Companions: 


however there fell Remus ; in that Scuffle Remus ;: is, 


allo was Faxftulus ſlain, and Plitinus, 
who being Fauſtulus's Brother, Story tells 
us, help'd to bring up Romulus : Celer 
upon this fled inſtantly into Thuſcapy, and 
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from him do the Rowazs call all Men tharx 
are {ſwift of foot, Celeres ; and becauſe 
Quintus Mytellus, at his Father's Funeral, 
ina few days time gave the People a Shew 
of Sword-playing, they admiring his ex- 
pedition , gave him the Name of Ce- 
Mn. -j) -: | 
Romulus , having buried his Brother 
Remmws, together with, his two Foſter-fa- 
thers.,,'on! the Mount Remonins, fell a 
building his City ; and ſent for Survey. 
-ors out of -'T huſcany, who direted him in 
all the Ceremonies to be obſerv*d, and in- 
ſtructed him , by drawing of Schemes, 
how-every thing ſhould be done. Firſt, 
They dug a Trench round that which is 
now the Comitinm, or Hall of Juſtice, and 
4nto it did they ſolemnly throw the Firſt- 
fruits of all things, either good by Cu- 
ſ{tom, or neceſſary by Nature ; laſtly, eve- 
ry Man taking a ſmall Turf of Earth of 
the Countrey from whence he came, they 
all threw *em in promiſcuoully together. 
This Trench they calPd Mundws, ( the 
whole World) making which their Cen- 
ter, they. deſign'd the City in a Circle 
Then the Founder fitted to 
Plow a brazen Plow-ſhare, and yoking 
together: a Bull and a Cow, drew himſelf 
a deep Line or Furrow round.the Bounds; 


the buſineſs of them that follow'd after, 
| | was 
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was to ſee what-ever Earth was thrown 
up, ſhould be turn'd all inwardly towards 
the City, and not to {lip a Clod that fell 
outwards. With this Line did they de- 
ſcribe the Wall, all within which were 
the Territories of the City, which they 
calld Pomerinum, from Poſt murum , or 
Pone mezia, by the cutting oft or chang- 
, | ing ſome Letters; where they delign'd 
| tomakea Gate, there they lifted up the 
. | Plow, and lefta ſpace for it ; whereupon 
1 | they eſteem the whole Wall as holy, on- 
- | ly where the Gates are ; for had they ad- 
3, | judged them alſo ſacred, they could not, 
| | without offence to Religion, have had a 
is | free ingreſs and egreſs for the Neceſlaries 
id | of humane Life, ſome whereof are 1n 
t- | themſelves unclean. As for the day they 714 day when: 
u- | began to build the City, *tis confeſs'd of 
7e- | dll hands to be the 21/2. of 4prz/, and that 
of | day the Romars do anniverſarily keep ho- 
ey | |y, calling it their Countreys Birth-day ; 
er, | it firſt, they ſay, they ſacrificed no living 
the | Creature on this day, thinking it very 
*en- | decent and behoveful to celebrate the 
rcle | Feaſt of their Countreys Birth-day purely, 
to2 | and without the ſtain of blood ; never- 
cing | theleſs before the City was ever built, 
nſelf | there was a Feaſt of the Herdſmen and 
nds; | Shepherds kept on this day, which went 
\fter, | by the Name of Palilia, But now the 
was G 2 Ro- 
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Roman and Grecian Months have little or 
no Analogy ; theſe ſay, the day Romulus 
began to build was infallibly the 307h. of 


the month, at which time there was an 
Eclipſe of the Moon, which happen'd in 
the 34. year of the 6th. Olympiad, which 
the Greciaxs imagine Antimachus the Tei- 
an Poet ſaw. In the Times of Yarro the 
Philoſopher, a Man very well read in Re- 
24z Hiſtory, livd one T arrutins, his fa- 


miliar Friend and Acquaintance, both a | 


good Philoſopher and a skilful Mathema- 
tician, and one too that out of curioſity 
of Speculation, had ſtudied the way of 
drawing Schemes and Tables, and ſeem'd 


\ to be excellent in the Art ; to him Yar 


propounded to caſt Romnlas's Nativity, 
even to the firſt day and hour , and to 
make his Deductions from the ſeveral 
Events of the man's Life which he ſhould 
be inform'd of, as the ſolutions of Geo- 
metrical Problems do require ; for it be- 
tongs ro the ſame Science both to foretel 
a man's Life, by knowing the time of hs 
Birth, and alfo to find out his Birth by the 
knowledge of his Life. This Task T ar- 
rutins undertook, and firſt looking into 
the Ations and Caſualties of the man, 

ether with the time of his Life and 
manner of his Death, and then comparing 


all theſe Remarks together, he very cot- 
fident- 
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fidently and poſitively pronounc'd, that 
Romulus was conceiv'd in his Mothers 
Womb, the firſt year of the 24. O/ympiad, 
the 234. day of the month the Agyprians 
call Cheac, (which may be ſaid to anſwer 
our December) and the 34. hour after Sun- 
ſet ; that he was born the 21/. day of the 
month Thoch, ( which is September) a- 
bout Sun-riſing ; and that the firſt Stone 
of Rome was laid by him the 9th. day of 


| the month Pharmuthi, (April) between 


the 24. and 34. hour ; for, as to the For- 
tune of Cities, as well as Men, they think 
they have their certain periods of Time 
_ which may be collected and fore- 

nown from the Poſitions of the Stars at 
their firſt foundation. Theſe and the like 
Relations may perhaps rather take and 
delight the Reader with their Novelty 
and Extravagancy, than offend him be- 
cauſe they are fabulous. 


The City now being built , all that He divides thi 
were of Age to bear Arms, Romulus liſted ©" 


into military Companies, each Company 
conſiſting of 3000 Footmen and zoo Horſe. 
Theſe Companies were calld * Leg1ons, 


ſclef# of the People for Fighting-men ; 
the reſt of the Multitude he call'd [| Pops- 
lus] the People, An hundred of the moſt 


_ | eminent Men he choſe for his Counſellors ; 
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becauſe they were the choiceſt and moſt © choſe. mY 


| 
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. Fathers were , which every one of the 


concern to look after the meaner, and 


em their Fathers, might from hence give 
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theſe he tyl'd Patricians, and the whole 
Body of 'em, the Sexate, which ſignifies 
truly a * Conliſtory of venerable o/d Mey, 
The Patricians, ſome ſay, were fo calld, 
becauſe they were the Fathers of honeſt | 
and lawful Children ; others , becauſe 
they could give a good account who their 


Rabble that pour'd into the City at firſt 
could not do ; others, from Patrocinium, 
a Patronage, by which they meant an 
Autority over the common People, and 
do ſtill , attributing the origine of the 
word to Patroxus, one of thoſe that came 
over with Evarder, a Man ſignal for being 
a protector and defender of the weak and 
needy : But perhaps the moſt probable 
Judgement might be , that Romulus e- 
fteeming it the duty of the chiefeſt and 
wealthieſt men, with a fatherly care and 


withal encouraging the Commonalty not 
to dread or be aggrievd at the Honours of 
their — but with all good will to 
make uſe of 'em, and to think and call 


a= Tr _ = OO” wy” Yn 


them the Name of Patricians, For at this 
very time all Foreigners ſtyle thoſe that 


fir in Council, Lords and Preſidents ; but } Þ 
the Romans making uſe of a more honou- | © 


rable and leſs invidious Name, call rem, | 
4* 
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Patres Conſcripti ; at firſt indeed {imply 
Patres, but afterwards,more being added, 
Patres Conſcripti ; and by this honourable 
Title was the Sexate diſtinguiſh'd from the 
Populacy ; the reſt of the wealthier ſort he 
diſtinguiſh'd from the common People,by 
r | calling Them Patrons, and Theſe their Cl;- 
e | ents, by which means he created a won- 
t | derful Loveand Amity betwixt 'em, which 
1, | begat great juſtice in their dealings. For 
n | They were always their C/zexts Councel- 
d | lors in litigious Caſes, their Advocates in 
e | Judgements, in fine, their Adviſers and 
e þ Overſeers inall Aﬀairs what-ever. Theſe 
g | again faithfully ſerv'd their Patrons, not 
d | only paying them all reſpect and defe- 
le | rence, but alſo, in caſe of Poverty, help- 
e- | ing them to place their Children, and pay 
d | off their Debts ; and for a Patroz to wit- 
d | neſs againſt his C/ezt, or a Cliext againſt 
d | his Patron, that no Law nor Magittrate 
ot | could enforce ; but in after-Times , all 
of | other Offices of Equity continuing (till 
to | between 'em, it was thought a baſe and 
ll | diſhonourable thing, for the better ſort to 
ve | take Money from their Inferiors. And ſo 
1s | much of thele Matters. | 
at In the 4th. month, after the City was ''" *-eetnt 
ut | built, ( as Fabins writes ) the Adventure a 
of ſtealing Women was attempted ; and, 
lome ſay, Romnlss himſelf, being natu- 
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rally a Martial man, and prediſpos'd too 
perhaps by fome certain Oracles, as if 
the Fates had ordain'd the future growth 
and greatneſs of Roe ſhould depend upon 
the benefit of War, did begin to uſe vio- 
lence to the Sabizs, and that he took 
away only 3o Virgins, rather to give an 
occaſion of War, than out of any want of 
Women ; tho? this 15 not very probable, 
but rather that he obſerving his City pre- 
{ently ill'd by a Confluence of Foreigners, 
tew of whom had Wives, and that the 
Multitude in general, conſiſting of a mix- 
ture of mean and obſcure Creatures, fell 
under contempt, and ſeem to be of no 
long continuance together, and hoping 
farthgr, after the Women were appeasd, 
to make this Injury in ſome meaſure an 
occaſion of Confederacy and mutual Com- 
merce with the $4bizes, took in hand this 
Exploit after this manner : Firſt he gave 
it out, as if he had found an Altar of a 
certaia God hid under ground ; the God 
they call'd Con/#5, or the God of Council, 
(for they ſtill call a Conſult, Conſilinm, 
and their chief Magiſtrates, Conſules, 
namely Conxſellors) this God is Neptune, 
the Inventer of Horſe-riding; for the Al- 
tar 1s kept coverd in the greater Crrque or 
Tilt-yard at other times, only at Horle- 
racing then it appears to publick view ; 
| : an 
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and ſome ſay, it was not without reaſon, 
that this God had his Altar hid;under 
ground, becauſe all Councils ought ro be 
Rene and conceald. Upon diſcovery of 
this Altar, Romulus by Proclamation ap- 
pointed a day for a ſplendid Sacrifice, and 
for publick Games and Shews, to enter- 
tain all ſorts of People, and many flock*d 
thither, he himſelf fate uppermoſt, amidſt 
his Nobles, clad in Purple. Now the 
Sign of their falling on was to be, when- 
ever he roſe and gatherd up his Robe, 
and threw it over his Body ; his Men ſtood 
all ready arm'd, with their eyes intent up- 
on him, and when the Sign was given, 
drawing their Swords , and falling on 
with a great ſhout , raviſhd away the 
Daughters of the S4b4xes,they themſelves 
flying without any let or hindrance ; they 
lay, there were but 3o taken, and from 
them were the Tribes or Pariſhes nam'd, 
but Valerins Antias lays, 527. Tubas, 
683 Virgins, which was the greateſt ex- 
cuſe Romnlys made, that they had taken 
never a married Woman fave one only, 
Herſilia by Name, and her too unknow- 
ingly, which was a means of their recon- 
ciliation, for hence it appeard, they did 
not for an aftront or injury commit this 
Rape, but with a deſign purely to joyn 
Families, and unite with 'em upon the 
great- 
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they, this Lady proved a fortunate and 
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greateſt and ſureſt Bonds. This Herſilia, 
ſome ſay, Hoſtilins married, a moſt emi. 
nent Man among the Romans ; others, 
Romulis himſelf, and that ſhe bare two 
Children to him, a Daughter, who by 
reaſon of Primogeniture was calld Prima, 
and one only Son, whom from the great 
concourſe of Citizens to him at that time, 
he calPd Aolins, but after-Ages, Abillins, 
But theſe things Zeodorus the Trazenian 
writes, which are contradicted by ma- 
ny. 
Among thoſe who committed this Rape 
upon the Virgins, there were, they fay, 
as it ſo then happen'd, ſome of the meaner 
ſort of Men,who were carrying off aDam- 
{el, far excelling all both in beauty and 
comelineſs of Stature, whom,when * ſome 
Gentlemen that met 'em,attempted to take 
her from *em, they cried out, they were 
carrying herto Talaſizs, a young Man in- 
deed, but a brave and worthy Perſon; 
hearing that, they commended and ap- 
plauded them highly, infomuch that ſome 
turning back , accompanied them with 
great joy and gladneſs, ſhouting and ex- 
tolling the Name of Talaſius. Hence do 
the Romans to this very time at their Wed- 
dings ſing Talaſius for their Nuptial word, 
as the Greeks do Hymezens, becauſe, fav 


hap- 
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happy Match to him. But Sextus Sylla 
the Carthaginian, a Man wanting neither 
Learning nor Ingenuity , told me, Ro- 
mulus gave this word as a Sign when to 
begin the Onſet; every body therefore 
who made prize of a Virgin, cried out, 
Talaſius, and for that Reaſon the Cuſtom 
continues ſo now at Marriages. But moſt 
are of opinion, (of whom Jubas particu- 
larly is one) this word was us'd to new 
married Women, by way of admoniſh- 
ment and incitement to good Huſwifery, 
the Greek word mwago, lignitying Spin 
zing,and the Talia words not being then 
mix'd with the Greeb. But if this be not 
falſe, and the Romans did at that time 
uſe the word mo2goia, as we Grecian do, 
a Man might fancy a more probable Rea- 
ſon of the Cuſtom. For when the Sabizes, 
after the War again(t the Romans, were 
reconcil'd , Conditions were made con- 
cerning their Women, that they ſhould 
be obliged to do no other ſervile Offices 
to their Husbands but what concernd 
Spinning ; it was cuſtomary therefore ever 
after at Weddings, for thoſe that gave 
the Bride, or led her, or for any one elſe 
preſent, ſportingly to ſay Talaſius, inti- 
mating thereby,how ſhe was now brought 
to no other Servitude but what was in 
Spinning, Moreover it 1s a C— 
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this very day, for the Bride of her ſelf 
not to enter her Husband's Threſhold, but 
to be lifted over, 1n memory that the S$- 


| bine Virgins were carried 1n by violence, 


and would not enter freely. Some fay 
too, the Cuſtom of parting the Brides 
Hair with the head of a Spear, was in to- 
ken their Marriages began at firſt by War, 
and ACts of Hoſtility ; of which I have 
ſpoken more fully in my Book of Queſti- 
ONS. 

This Rape was committed the 18h. 
day of the month Sexti/x, which is now 
Axgaſt, on which the Solemaities of the 
Conſualia are kept. 

The S:bizes were a numerous and mar- 
tial People, but liv'd in ſmall unfortified 
Villages, as it became them, who were 
a Colony of the Lacedemonians, to be na- - 
turally of great courage,and fear nothing ; 
nevertheleſs ſeeing themſelves by great 
Hoſtages bound up to their good behavi- 
our, and being ſolicitous for their Daugh- 
rers, they ſent Ambaſſadors to Romulus 
with fairand equitable Requeſts, that he 
would return their young Women, and 
retra&t that a& of Violence, and after- 
wards in all Reaſon and Equity eſtabliſh 


— a friendly and neighbourly correſpondence 


between both Nations. But Roms 
would not part with the young Women, 
yet 
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. | yet propoſed to the Sabizes to enter into 
| an alliance with *em ; upon which Point 

ſome conſulted and demurr'd long, but 

Acron King of the Ceninenſes, a Man of 
great Courage, and well experienced in 
| War, who had all along a jealoufie of 
Romulns's bold Attempts, and conſidering 
particularly from this Exploit upon the 
Women, E would grow formidable to 
all People, and indeed inſufferable, were 
he not chaſtiſed, was the firſt that roſe 
up in Arms, and with a powerful Army 
made head againſt him. Romulus like- 
wiſe prepared — him ; but when 
they came within ({ight, and viewed each 
other, they made a "— to fight a 
ſingle Duel, the Armies ftanding uncon- 
cerned by ; hereupon Romulus prayed 
and made a Vow to Jupiter , if be did 
—_— his Enemy, to dedicate his Ad- 
verſary's Armour to his Honour ; upon 
which he both overcame him in Combat, 1; conquered, | 
and after Battel was joyn'd, routed: his | 
Army alſo, and then took his City, but 
did thoſe he found in it no injury, only 
commanded them to demoliſh the Place, 
and attend him to Rome, there to be | 
made Citizens equally capable of all Pri- 
viledges : and indeed there was nothing 
did more advance the Greatneſs of Rome, 
than that ſhe did always unite and incor- 


p0- 
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porate whom ſhe conquer into her ſelf, 
Rowulys, that he might perform his Vow 
in the moſt acceptable manner to Jupzter, 
and withal make the Pomp of it delight-_ 
ful to theeye of the City, cut down a tall 
Oak which he ſaw growing in the Camp, 
which he adorn'd like a Trophy, and fa- 
ſten'd thereon Acroz's whole Suit of Ar- 
mour , in its right ſymmetry of Parts ; 
then he himſelf girding his Garment about 
him, and crowning his Head with a Lau- 
rel-Garland, his Hair gracefully flowing, 
carried the Trophy lying at length upon 
his right Shoulder, ang march'd on, 
ſinging Songs of TriumpM, and his whole 
Army following after, the Citizens all re- 
ceiving him with Acclamations of Joy 
and Wonder ; the Pomp of this day was 
the cauſe, and rais'd the Emulation of all 
after-Triumphs. This Trophy was dedi- 
cated to Jupiter (irnamed Feretrins, from 
ferire , which in Latin 1s to ſmite ; for 
Romulus pray'd he might ſmite and over- 
throw his Enemy. Theſe Opima ſpolia, 
or royal Spoyls, are ſo calld (fays Varro) 
from their Richneſs, which the word Opes 
ſignifies ; the one would more probably 
conjeQture from Opus, a Deed or A ; for 
when the General of an Army with his 
own hand kills his Enemy's General, to 
him alone is granted the Honour of offer- 


ing 
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ing the Opima ſpolia, as being the ſole per- 
former of that 4& or Deed of Bravery. 
And on three only of the Romaz Captains 
_did this Honour ever happen to be con- 
ferr'd : Firſt on Romulus, upon killing 
Acron the Ceninenſian ; next on Cornelius 
Coſſus, for ſlaying Volumnius the Thuſcan ; 
and laſtly on Claudius Marcellus, upon his 
conquering /;ridomarus, King of the 
Gauls, The two latter, Cofſus and Mar. 
cellus, made their Entries 1n triumphant 
Chariots, bearing their Trophies them- 
ſelves, but that Rowulus made uſe of a 
Chariot, Dioayſins is in the wrong ; for 
Hiſtory ſays , Tarquizins, Damaratus's 
Son, was the firſt that brought Triumphs 
to this great Pomp and Grandeur ; others, 
that Publicola was the firſt that rode in 
Triumph ; however all the Statues of Ro- 
mulus 19 Triumph are to be ſeen in Rowe 
on Foot. 

After the Overthrow of the Cenincnſi- 
ans, the Sabines ſtill protraQting the time 
In Preparations, the People of Fidena, 
Cruſtumerium, and Antemna, joyn'd their 
Forces againſt the Romans ; Battel was no 
looner joyn'd, but they were likewiſe im- 
mediately defeated,8 ſurrendred up toRo- 
mulus their Cities tobe ſpoil'd,their Lands 
andTerritories to be divided,& themſelves 


to be tranſplanted to a Colony at =— 
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All the Lands which Romulus acquir'd, he 
diſtributed among theCitizens,except on- 
lywhat theParents of the ſtolnvirgins had, 
andithem he ſ{uffer'd to poſleſs their own : 
the reſt ofthe Sabizes being enraged here- 
at, chooſing T atius their Captain,march'd 
ſtraight againſt Rome; the City was al- 
moſt inacceſſible, having tor its Fortreſs 
that which is now the Cape/to/, where a 
ſtrong Guard was placed, and Larpeins 
was their Captain, not 7 arpeza the Vir- 
gin, (as ſome ſay, who would make Rs- 
»ulus guilty of a foolith Action.) But ftill 
T arpeia, the Captain's Daughter, covet- 
ing the golden Bracelets ſhe ſaw them 
wear, betrayed the Fort into the Sabrnes 
hands, and asked in reward of her Trea- 
chery, all they wore on their left Arms. 
Tatins conditioning thus with her, 1n the 
night ſhe opencd one of the Gates, and 
received the Sabines in: And truly (for 
oughtl fee it is not Atigonns alone that 
faid, He low'd Betrazers, but hated them 
after they had betrayed ; nor Ceſar, when 
he told Rhymitalces the Thracian, that He 
lowsd the Treaſon , but hated the Traitor ; 
bur it 1s a general kind of AﬀeCQtion, all 
Men, who have: occaſion for wicked Per- 
ſons, bear towards them ; much ſuch as 
they have for venomous Creatures, when 
they ſtand in need of their poyſon _ 
Balls 
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gall ; for as they love them while they 
are of uſe, ſo they abhor their ill qualities 
when that is. over. And thus did T atizes 
behave himſelf towards Tarpeia, for he 
commanded the Sab7zes, in regard to their 
ContraQt, not to refuſe her the leaſt part 
of what they wore on their left Arms; 
upon that he himſelffirft took his Bracelet 
off his Arm, and threw that together 
with his Buckler at her, and all the reſt 
following , ſhe, being born down and 44 5 &#'4 
quite ſmother'd with the multitude of "ne 
Gold and their Shields, died under the 
great weight and preſſure of them ; nay; 
Tarpeins turmſelf being proſecuted by Ro- 
mulus, was found guilty of Treaſon, as 
Juba ſays, Sulpitins Galba relates, Thoſe 
who write otherwiſe concerning T arpera, 
as that ſhe was the Daughter of 7 atius 
the Sabine Captain , and being, forcibly 
detain'd by Romulus, ated and ufferd 
thus by her Father's contrivance, ſpeak 
very abfurdly:of whom Aztizons 15 one'; 
but Smylus, the Poet of all Men, who 
thinks T arpeza betrayed the Capitol not to 
the Sabines, but the Gauls, having fallen 
| m Love. with their King , does plainly 
dote, Thus he writes: 


Tarpeia na, who dwelling cloſe thereby, 
Open'd the Walls of Rome to th Enemy. ; 
H Os 
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She hot in luſt of the beſieging Gaul, 
Betray'd the City's Strength, the Capitol. 


And a little after ſpeaking of her Death : 
But yet the Gauls, that ſtrong and numerons 


oe, 

Drown'd not the Traitreſs in the Waves of | 

Po, | 

Bat, with their Shields thrown on, her Body | 
overlaid, 

So died,and was entomb*d at once the wretch- 
ed Mazd. 


Tarpeia afterwards was buried there, and 
the Hill trom her was call'd 7 arpezus, un- 
til the Reign of King T7 arqui», who dedi- | 
cated the Place to Jupiter, at which time | 
her Bones were removed, and 1o it loſt 
her Name, except only that part of the 
Capitol which they ſtill call the * T arpeian 
Rock; from whence they are wont to caſt | 
down headlong MalefaCtors. 
The Sabines being poſſeſs'd of the Hill, 

Romulus in great fury bade them Battel, 
and 7 atizs put on the courage to accept 
it, perceiving, if they were ſo conſtraind, 
where he might make a ſecure Retreat. 
The Level in the middle, where they 
were to joyn Battel , being ſurrou 

with many little Hills. {cem'd to enforce 
both Parties to a ſmart and deſperate Con- 


flit, by reaſon of the Difficulties of the 
Place, 
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Place, which had but a few narrow Out- 
lets , inconvenient either for refuge or 
purſuit. It happen'd too, the River ha- 


ving overflowed not many days before, 
there was left behind in the Plain, where 


| nowthe Market ſtands, a deep blind Mud 
| and Slime, which, tho' it did not appear 
| much to the eye, and was nor ealily a- 


voided, yet at bottom was very deceitful 
and dangerous ; upon which the Sabizes 
= unwarily about to enter , had 
good luck befel them ; for Curtis, a gal- 
lant Man, eager of Honour, and of aſpi- 


| ring thoughts, being mounted on Horle- 
| back, gallop'd a good diſtance before the 


reſt, but his Horſe was mired, and he en- 
deayour'd a while by Whip and Spur to 
dilintangle him, but finding it impoſlible, 


| hequitted his Horſe, and ſaved himſelf; 
{ the Place from him to this very time is 


call'd the Curtiaz Lake. The Sabines ha- 
ving eſcaped this danger, began the Fight 
very \martly, the fortune of rhe day be- 
Ing very dubious, tho' many were {lain ; 
amongſt whom was Hoſti/irzs; who, _ 
lay, was Husband to Herſi/ia, and Grand- 
father to that Hoſtilivs who reign'd after 
Nums. It is probable there were many 
other Battels in a ſhort time after, but the 
moſt memorable was the laſt, in which 
Romwdus having receiv'd a Wound on his 
H 2 : Head 
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Head by a Stone, and being almoſt fell'd 
to the ground by it, and diſabled to fu- 
ſtain the Enemy, the Romans upon that 
yielded ground, and being driven out of 
the Field, fled to the Palatinm. Romnlus 
by this time recovering his Wound a lit- 
tle, running upon his Men in flight, re- 
manded them to their Arms again, and 
with a loud voice encouraged them to 
ſtand and fight.But being overpowrd with 
the number, and no 6. 3 daring to face 
about , he ſtretching out his hands to 
Heaven , pray'd to Jupzter to ſtop the 
Army , and not to neglect but rather 
maintain the Roman Caule , which was 
now 1n extream danger. This Prayer 
both wrought a great Reverence in many 
for their Prince, and a ſtrange reſolution 
too on the ſudden in their minds. The 
Place they firſt ſtood at was, where now 
is the Temple of Jupiter Stator, ( which 
may be interpreted the Stayer ) there 
they rallied their Forces, and repuls'd the 
Sabines even to the Place call'd now Rhe- 
gta, aud the Temple of Veſta ; where both 
Parties preparing to renew the Fight, 
were prevented by a ſtrange and unex- 
preſſible fight ; for the Daughters of the 
Sabines which were formerly ſtoln, came 
running, in great confuſion, ſome on this 


fide, ſome on that, with miſerable oſs 
an 
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and lamentations, like diſtracted Crea- 
tures, into the midſt of the Army, and 
among the dead Bodies, to come at their 
Husbands and at their Father 5, lome with 
their young Babes in their Arms, others 
their Hair looſe about their Ears, but all 
calling now upon the S2b7zes, then upon 
the Romans, in the moſt tender and en- 
dearing words. Hereupon both melted 
into compaſhon, and fell back, that they 
might ſtand betwixt the Armies. Now 
did a ſtrange lamentation ſeize all, and 
oreat grief was conceiv'd at the ft gh of 
the Women, and ar their Speech much 
more , which from Expoſtulations and 
high words, ended in Entreaties and Sup- 
plications. 

Wherein ( ſay they) have we injured or 
offended you, that we formerly have , and 
nov do ſuffer nader theſe Calamities * We 
were raviſh'd away unjuſtly ani violently by 
thoſe 7/8 e no;y we are ; that being done, we 
were fo long neelefted by onur Fathers, our 
Brethren, and Conmreymen, that time, ha- 
vins now by the ſtricteſt bonds united us to 
thoſe whom we once mortally hated , has 
brought it about, that the Very Men, who 
once uſed violence to #s, we now have a ten- 
derne(s for in War, and lament their deaths, 
$2 that you do nt now come to vindicate our 
Honour, as Virgins, from them that injured 
as, 
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#4, but to force away Wives from their Hu. 
bands, and Mothers from their Children, 
making this your reſcue more grievous to ut 
Wretches, than your former betraying and 
neplett of ws was ; ſo great ts their Love 
fowards us, and ſuch your Compaſſion ; if 
you make War upon any other occaſion, for 
Onur fakes you ong ht to delift, who are our Fa- 
thers, our Grandfathers, our Relations and 
K,jnared ; if for #s, take us and your Sons- 
#n-law, and reftore us to our Parents and 
Kjnsfolk, but do not rob us ( we hambly be- 
ſeech you ) of our Children and Husbanis, 
leſt we again become Captives, Herſilia ha: 
ving ſpoken many ſuch words as theſe, 
and others earneftly praying , a Truce 
was made, and the chief Officers cameto 
a Treaty, the Women, during that time, 
brought and preſented their Husbands and 
Children to their Fathers and Brethren ; 
= thoſe, that would eat , Meat and 

11nak ; and carried the wounded home 
to be cured; and ſhewed alſo how much 
they govern'd within doors, and how in- 
dulgent their Husbands were to *em,in de- 
meaning themſelves towards 'em with 
all kindneſs and reſpe& imaginable. Upon 


4 Prace mat. this, Conditions were agreed upon, that 


what Women pleas'd might ſtay where 
they were, exempt from all drudgery and 
labour but Spinning ; that fo 
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and Sabizes ſhould inhabit the City pro- 
miſcuoufly together ; that the City ſhould 
be call'd Rome from Romulus, but the 
Romans, Quirites, from the Countrey of 
T&xiws ; and that they both ſhould go- 
yern and command in common : The 
Place of this Ratification is ſtill calPd Co- 
mitium, from Coire to agree. The City 
being thus doubled in number, an 100 of 


the Sabines were elefted Senators, and the 7 Cit) ſettled 


tons were increas'd to 6000 Foot, and 
600 Horſe ; then they divided the People 
into three Tribes ; the firſt, from Roxzu- 
lus, were named Rhamnexſes ; the ſe- 
cond, from Tativs, Tatienſes ; the third 
were call'd Lwceres , from the Lacus or 
Grove where the 4//um ſtood, whither 
many fled for SanQtuary, and were recei- 
ved into the City ; and that they were 
juſt three, the very Name of Tribe and 
Tribune does teſtifie ; each Tribe contain- 
ed then ten Curie or Wards, which, ſome 
fay, took their Names from the Sabine 
Women ; but that ſeems to be falſe, be- 
cauſe many had their Names from ditte- 
rent Regions. Tho, ?tis true, they then 
conſtituted many things in honour to the 
Women : As to give them the way 
where-ever they met them ; to ſpeak no 
il word in their preſence ; not to appear 
naked before them ; that they ſhould nor. 
| -.., He. be 
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be ſummon'd into Court before a Judge 
ſitting on Caſes of Blood ; that their 
Children ſhould wear an Ornament about 
their Necks calPd the Bulla, ( becauſe it 
was. like a Bbble) and the Pretexta, q 
Garment edged with purple. 

The Princes did not immediately joyn 
in Council together, but at firſt each met 
with his own Hundred, afterwards all af. 
ſembled. together. Tatins dwelt where 
now the Temple of Moreta ſtands ; and 
Romulus cloſe by the * Steps, as they call 
them, of the fair Shore, near the deſcent 
from the Mount Palatine to the Circus 
Maximus. There, they lay, grew the 
Holy Cornel-tree, of which, they report, 
that Romnlus. once to try his ſtrength, 
threw. a Dart from the Avertine Mount, 
( the Staff of which was made of Corxel ) 
which ſtruck ſo deep into the ground, 
that-no one, of many that tryed, could 
pluck it up : Now .the Soyl, being fertil, 
nouriſh'd the Wood, and ſent forth Bran: 
ches, and produced a 'Trunk of conſidera- 
ble bigneſs ; this did Poſterity preſerve 
and.. worſhip as one of the moſt facred 
things, and therefore wall'd it about, and 
it. to any one it appear*d not green nor 
Houriſhing, but inclining to fade and wi- 
ther, he. preſently. made outcry to all be 
met, and they with one accord Fryec.or 
—o623 al bets: Va. 
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Water, as in aFire, and would run from 
all Parts with Buckets full to the Place, 
But, they lay, when Cairs Ceſar Was TI@- 
pairing the Steps about it, ſome of the 
Labourers digging too cloſe, the Root 
corrupted, and the Tree quite withered. 
The Sahires received the ule of Roman 
Months : of which, what-ever 1s remar- 
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kable, is menrion*d 1n the Life of Numa. and Feaſts. 


Romulus again took up their manner of 
Shields, for which he exchanged both his 
own and all the Romans Armour, who 
before wore ſmall Targets, after the man- 
ner of the Argives. But for Feaſts and 
Sacrifices, they partaked of them in com- 
mon, not aboliſhing any either Nation 
obſery*d before., and inftituting ſeveral 


new ones : Of which one was the Matro- 


nalia, inſtituted in honourof the Women, 
for their diſſolving the War. As like- 
wiſe the Carmentalia ; This Carmenta, 
ſome think a De/tizy preſiding over the 
Generation of Men, wherefore Mothers 
much revere and worſhip her. Others 
lay, ſhe was the Wife of Evander the 4r- 
cadian, being a Propheteſs, and wont to 
deliver her Oracles in Verſe, and from 
Carmen a Verſe, was calld Carmenta, 
whereas it is generally confeſs'd her pro» 
per Name was \Vicoſtrata. Others more 
wy obably derive Carmenta from Cares men- 


es 
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fe, 2s being bereft of her wits, by reaſon 
of her wild Enthuſiaſms. Of the Feaſt of 
Palilia we have ſpoke before. The Ls. 
percalia, by the time of its Celebration, 
may ſeem to be a Feaſt of Purification, for 
it is folemnized on the Dzes efaſti, or 
non-Court-aays of the month February, 
which a Man may interpret Purifying, and 
the very day of the Feaſt was anciently 
call'd Februaca : But the Name of it in 
Greek (ignifies as much as the Feaſt of 
* Wolves, and it ſeems upon this account 
to be of great Antiquity, and brought in 
by the Arcadians who came with Ewvax- 
der. But this is a trivial Fancy, for it 
may come as well from the Wolf that 
nurſed Romnlus, and we ſee the Luperci, 
the Prieſts, do begin their courſe from the 
Place where they ſay Romulus was expo- 
fed. But the Ceremonies that then pals, 
render the Original of the thing more dit- 
ficult to be gueſs'd ar ; forthere are Goats 
Kill'd, then two young Noblemen's Sons 
being brought, ſome are to ſtain their 
Foreheads with the bloody Knife, others 
preſently to wipe it off with Wool dipt in 
Milk ; then the young Boys muſt laugh 


| after their Foreheads are wiped ; that 


done, having cut the Goats-skins 1nto 
Thongs, they run about naked , only 
with ſomething about their middle, laſh- 
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ing all they meet ; the young Wives do 
never avoid their ſtrokes, fancying it does 
help Conception and Child-birth. Ano- 
ther thing is proper to this Feaſt, for the 
Luperci to lacrifice a Dog. Butas, a cer- 
tain Poet, who writ a fabulous account of 
the Roman Cuſtoms in Elegies, ſays, that 
Romulus, after the Conquett of Amulins, 
ran joyfully to the Place where the Wolf 
pave them ſuck, and that in imitation of 
that, this Feaſt was, and that two young 
Noblemen ran ; 


Striking at all, a4 when from Alba Town, 
Romulus 4d Remus with their Swords did 
run, 


And that the bloody Knife applied to 
their Foreheads, was a ſign of the danger 
they were then in of being ſlain, and the 
cleanſing of them in Milk, was in remem- 
brance of their food and nouriſhment. But 
Cains Aulins writes, that before the Ci 

was built, the Cattel of Romulus and Re- 
mus on a day going aſtray, they, praying 
to the God Faunss,ran about to ſeek them 
naked, that they might not be troubled 
with ſweat, and that for that Reaſon the 
Luperci run naked. And if this Sacrifice 
be by way of. Purification, a Man might 
gueſs they uſed a Dog for that very pur- 
poſe ; for the Grec/ans in their Luſtrati- 
h I's 5 ons, 
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ons, or Sacrifices of Purging , do carry 
out Dogs, and evermore uſe that Cere. 
mony they call , reezowazxuoucs, OF A 
facrificing of a Dog. Burt it they per- 
form this as an a& of Gratitude to the 
Wolf, that nouriſh'd and prelerv'd Ry- 
»ulzs, they do not abſurdly in killing a 
Dog, as being an Enemy to Wolves, un- 
leſs it is perhaps for hindering the Lupercz 
when they run. 

They ſay co, Romulus was the firſt 
that conſecrated holy Fire, and inſtitnted 
holy Virgins, calld Yeftals ; others al- 
cribe it to Nurs Pompilius ; neverthelets 
they write, Romnulas was otherwiſe emi- 
nently religious, and well skill'd in the 
Art of Prophecying, and upon that cariid 
a Lituns, which 1s a crooked Rod, where- 
with the Soothſayers deſcribe che Quar- 
ters of the Heavens. This ct his, being 
kept 1n the Palatinm, was lotlt when the 
City was taken by the Gau/s, and atter- 
wards that barbarous People being driven 
out , .was found in the Ruines under a 
great heap of Rubbiſh, untouch'd by the 
fire, all things about it being conſumed 
and burnt. He conſtituted alſo certain 
Laws, one whereof 1s ſomewhat ſevere, 
which ſuffers not a Wife to leave her 
Husband, but grants a Husband to turn 
off his Wife, either upon poyloning "= 
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Children, or counterfeiting his Keys, of 
Adultery 3 but if the Husband upon any 
other occaſion put her away, he ordered 
one moiety of his Eſtate to be given to the 
Wife, the other to fall to the Goddeſs Ce- 
res; and who-ever did caſt off his Wife, 
to make an Atonement by Sacrifice to the 
* Gods of the Earth. This too is oblerva- 
ble as a lingular thing in Rownlus, that 
he appointed no puniſhment for real Par- 
ricide, but call'd all Murder ſo, thinking 
the latter a deteſtable fin, but the other 
impoſſible, and for a long time he ſeem'd 
to have rightly thought ſuch a ſin could 
never be, for in almoſt 600 years toge- 
ther , n@ body committed the like in 
Rome ;, and Lucias Oftins, atter the Wars 
of Hannibal, 15 recorded to have been the 
firſt Parricide. But let thus much ſuffice 
concerning theſe Matters, 

In the 52h. year of the Reign of 7 ative, 
ſome of his Friends and Kinſmen meeting 
Ambaſſadors coming from Laurentum to 
Rome, attempted on the Road to take a- 
way their Money by force, which they 
not ſaffering, but defending themlelves, 
they killd chem. So great a Vulany be- 
ing ated, Romulus thought it fitting pre- 
{ently to puniſh the MalefaQtors; bur T a- 
tics {huffed off and deferr'd the execution 
of it ; and this only thing was the firſt be- 
| g10- 
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or otherwiſe they carried themſelves fair- 
ly one to another, and adminiſtred Aﬀairs 
together with the greateſt unanimity, 
The Relations of them that were ſlain, 
being debarr of juſtice by reaſon of T ar+- 
2, tell upon him as he was facrificing 
with Romnlus at Lavininm, and {lew him, 
commending and extolling Romuls for a 
juſt Prince. Romnlus took the Body of 
Tatixs, and buried it very ſplendidly in 
the Aventine Mount, near the Place calld 
Armiluſtrium , but altogether negleCted 
— his Murder. Some Authors 
write, the City of Laurentum , fearing 
the conſequence, delivered up the Mur- 
derers of Tatizs ; but Romulus paſs it 
over, ſaying, One Murder was requited 
with another. This gave occaſion of 
Talk and Jealouſie, as if he were well 
pleas'd at the removal of his Copartner in 
the Government. Nothing of theſe 
things either diſturbed or raisd any Feud 
among the Sabizes, but ſome out of Love 
to him, others out of fear of his Power, 
ſome again reverencing him as a God, 
they all lived peacefully in admiration and 
awe of him ; many foreign Nations too 
did much admire Roy ; the ancient 
Latines they ſent, and enterd into League 
and Confederacy with him; Fidene he 

| took, 
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took, a —— OR City to Rome, by 
a Party of Horſe, as ſome lay, whom he 
ſent before with Commands to cut down 
the Hinges of the Gates, and he himſelf 
afterwards unexpeCtedly came upon them. 
Others ſay, they having firſt made the In- 
vaſion , in foraging and ſpoyling the 
Countrey and Suburbs, Romnlws lay in 
ambuſh for them, anod ſo having kill'd 
many of their Men, took the City, never- 
theleſs he did not raze or demoliſh it, but 
made it a Ro»zan Colony, and ſent thither 
on the Ides of Apri/ 2500 Inhabitants. 


Preſently after a Plague broke out, which , ,, 
killd ſuddenly without any manner of fone © 


Sickneſs ; it infeted alſo the Corn with 
Unfruitfulneſs, and Cattel with Barren- 
neſs ; there rained Blood too1n the City, 
infomuch as beſides the Evils which came 
of conſequence, Men dreaded the wrath 
of the Gods. But when the ſame Mil- 
chiefs fell upon Laurentnm, then every 
body judged it was divine Vengeance that 
tell upon both Cities, for the negleR of 
executing Juſtice, upon the Murder of 
Tatiss and the Ambaſſadors. But the 
Murderers on both ſides being deliver'd up 
and puniſh'd, the Peſtilence viſibly abated, 
and Romulzs purified the Cities with Lu- 
ſrations, which, they ſay, even now are 
perform's at the Gate calld Ferentina. 


But 


Iit 
Romulus rakes 
Fidene. 
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them ; but Romulus preſently made Head 
againſt them , and gain'd the ViQtory, 
with the ſlaughter of 6000 Men ; he then 
took their City,and brought half of them 
he found there to Roe, and ſent from 
Rome to Cameria double the number he 
left there. This was done the 1/7. of Au- 
guſt ; ſo many Citizens had he to fpare, 
in 16 years time he inhabited Rome, A- 
mong other Spoyls he took a brazen Cha- 
riot from Cameria, which he placed inthe 
Temple of Yulcan, adding thereon his 
own Statue crownd with Victory. 

The Roman Cauſe thus daily gather- 
ig ſtrength, the weaker Neighbours 
ſubmitted, and willingly embraced ſecu- 
rity ; the ftronger, out of Fear or Envy, 
thought they ought not ro give way to 
Rownlus, but to curb him, and put a ſtop 
to his Greatneſs. The firſt were the Vez- 
entes , a People of Thuſcany , who had 
large Poſſeſſions, and dwelt in a ſpacious 
City ; they took an occaſion to commence 
a War, upon remanding of Fidene, as be- 
longing to them ; this was not only un- 
reaſonable but very ridiculous, that they 


who did not-aſliſt them in the group 
X» 
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But before the Plague ceaſed, the Camer:- 
ans invaded the Romans, and over-ran the 
Countrey, thinking, by reaſon of the Dj- 
ſtemper, they were unable to withſtand 
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Extremities of War, but permitted them 
co be ſlain, ſhould challenge their Lands 
and Houſes, when in the hands of others. 
But being ſcornfully retorted upon by Ro- 
mulss 10 his Anſwers, they divided them- 
ſelves into two Bodies; with one they at- 
tack'd the Garriſon of Fidene, the other 
march'd againft Rozzwlus ; that which 
went againſt K:der.e, got the Victory, and 
flew 2000 Romans ; the other was worlt- 
ed by Romulus , with the loſs of 8000 
Men. They afterwards fought near F3- 
dexe, and all Men acknowledge the great- 
eſt Actions of the day were done by Ro- 
mulus himſelf, who ſhewed all manner of 
Skill as well as Courage, and ſeem'd 
to -perform with ſtrength and 1wiftneſs 
more than humane. But what ſome 
write, that of 14000 that fell that day, 
above half were {lain by Roz-u{zs's own 
hand, is both very fabulous and altoge- 
ther incredible : Such an Oftentation do 
the Meſſenians make of Ariſtomenes, who, 
they ſay, offer*d 3oo Victims for as many 
Lacedemonians he himſelt flew. The Ar- 
my being thus routed, Romulws ſuffering 
thoſe that were left to make their eſcape, 
drew up his Forces againſt the City ; they, 
taving ſuffer'd ſuch great damages, did 
not venture to —_ him, but humbly 
king 'to him, contratted a League and 
Friendſhip for an roo years ; but he m—_ 
the- 
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theleſs diveſted them of a great quantity 
of Lands, call'd Septimagium, which was 
the 7:4. part of their Patrimony ; as alſo 
of ſeveral ſalt-Springs upon the River, and 
took 50 Noblemen for Hoſtages. He 
made his Triumph for this on the Ides of 
Odober, leading, among the reſt of his 
many Captives, the General of the Vezex- 
zes, an ancient Man, but one who ſeem'd 
to have managed his Aﬀairs imprudently, 
and unbecoming of his Age ; whence 
even now in Sacrifices tor Victories, they 
lead an old Man through the Market- 


/place to the Capito/ apparelPd in purple, 


with a Byl{a or Child's-Toy tyed to it, and 


. the Cryer cryes, Sardianians to be fold; 


for the Thnſcans are ſaid to be a Colony of 
the Sardianians , and the LV, erentes are a 
City of Thuſcany. 

This was the laſt Battel Romnlus ever 
fought ; afterwards he, as moſt, nay all 
Men, very few excepted, do, who are 
raiſed by great and miraculous good-haps 
of Fortune to Power and Greatneſs : So, 
I fay, did he; for relying upon his own 
great Attions, and growing of an haugh- 
tier mind, he forſook his popular Behavr 
our, and took upon him in exchange 4 
ſtrange Lordlineſs, which was odious and 
intolerable to the People. And firſt,upon 
the Habit he choſe to wear ; for he drefs'd 


in ſcarlet with purple Robes over it, an 
6 
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he gave Audience in a Chair of State, ha- 
ving always about him ſome young Boys 
call'd * Celeres, from their ſwiftnel(s in do- 
ing buſineſs ; there went before him o- 
thers with Staves to make room, with ſe- 
yeral Cords about them, preſently to bind 
whom-ever he commanded. Now the 
Latines formerly uſed /zgare, as now alli. 
gare, to bind, whence the Lifors were (0 
calld, and the Rods they carried were 
called Faſces ; but it is probable they were 
firſt cal'd Litores, afterwards by putting 
inaC, Lifores, for they are the ſame the 
Grecians Call Aalvpyys , Or Othcers for 
the People; and the Greciexs do (till call 
the People in general, Aniz@., and the 
common People, 2a. | T: 
When after the death of his Grandfa- 
ther Numitor 10 Alba, that Kingdoni de- 
yolv'd upon Romulws, he put the Govern- 
ment into the hands of Magiſtrates, and 
eleted yearly one to ſuperintend the Sa- 


Ii5 


* Celer, ſwift; 


biies, But that tauglit the Senators of ofinds the 
Roms to ſeek after a free and Anti-moniar- *te- 


Chical State, whetein all might ſhare in 
the Rule and Government. For the Pa- 
triclans, (as they call themi,) were not now 
conicern'd in State-Afﬀairs, only had the 
Name and Title left them, convening iri 
Council rather for faſhion-ſake than Ad- 
vice, where they in ſilence heard the 
King's Cortimands, arid fo departed, ex- 
| 1 2 ceed= 
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ceeding the Commonalty only: in this, 
that they heard firſt what was done. 
Theſe and the like were Matters of ſmall 
moment ; but when he of his own accord 
parted among his Souldiers what Lands 
were acquir - #44 and reſtored the 
Veientes their Hoſtages, the Senate nei- 
ther conſenting nor approving of it, then 
indeed he ſeem'd to put a = Afﬀront 
upon them ; whereupon, he ſuddenly 
diſappearing a ſhort while after, the Se- 
nate tell under ſhrewd Suſpicions and Ca- 
lumnies. Hediſappear'd on the Noyes of 
Tuly, as they now call the month, which 
was then Gnintils, leaving nothing of 
certainty to be related of his Death, oaly 
the time, as you hear : for there are now 
upon that day many Ceremonies per- 
form'd in reſemblance of that Misfortune, 
Neither is this uncertainty to be thought 
ſtrange,ſeeing the manner of the Death of 
Scipio Africans, who died at his own home 
after Supper, 15 neither much credited nor 
diſprov*d;for, ſome ſay,he died eafily&lſud- 
denly ; as 1t were of his own accord, being 
naturally a ficklyMan;others,that he poy- 
ſon'd himſelf ; others again, that his E- 
nemies breaking in upon him in the night, 
ſtifled him. Scipio too when he was dead, 
lay open to be fen of all, and indeed his 
Body gave ſome ſuſpicion, and a reaſona+ 


ble diſcoveryof the Fa&t; but of Romulus, 
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when he vaniſh'd, was neither the leaſt 
art of his Body, or rag of his Cloaths to 
ſeen. So that ſome fancied, the Se- 5,44! op;;- 
nators having fallen upon him, cut his Bo ons of baDearh, 
dy into pieces, and each took a part away 
in his boſom ; others think, his diſappea- 
rance was neither in the Temple of Vulcan, 
nor with the Senators only by ; but thar 
it happen'd, as he was karanguing the 
People without the City, near a Place 
calld the * Goats Marſh, on the ſudden **A:ySs irece 
moſt wonderful Diſorders and Alterations 
beyond expreſſion roſe inthe Air, for the 
face of the Sun was darkned, and the day 
was turn'd into an unquiet and turbulent 
night, made up of terrible Thunderings, 
and boiſterous Winds raiſing Termpeſts 
from all Quarters, which ſcattered the 
* | Rabble and made them fly, but the Sega- 
, | tors kept cloſe together. The Tempeſt 
» | being over, and the light breaking out, 
when the People gather'd again , they 
mils*d and enquir'd for their King ; but 
the Senators would not let them ſearch, 
or buſie themſelves about the Matter, but 
commanded them to honour and worlhip 
Romn1us, as one taken up to the Gods, and 
s | %out to be to them, of a good Prince, 
- | dw a propitious God. The Multitude 
hearing this, went away rejoycing and 
vorſhipping him, in hopes of good things 
rom him ; but there were ſome who can- 
I 3 vaſling 
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vaſſing the Matter more ſeverely and rigo- 
roully, accus'd and aſpers'd the Patrician, 


as Men that perſuaded thePeople tobelieve 
ridiculous Tales, when they themſelves 
were the Murderers of the King. Things 


atricians, of a noble Family , and 
moſt honeſt Converſation, and withal a 
moſt} faithful and familiar Friend of Romy. 
I:s himſelf, who came with him from A/. 
ba, Julius Proculus by Name, Itepping 
into the Company, and taking a molt {a- 
cred Oath, proteſted before them all, that 
Romulus appeard to, and met him travel- 
1ng on the Road, comelier and fairer than 
ever, dreſs'd in ſhining and flaming Ar- 
mour, and he being aftrighted at the Ap- 
parition, ſaid, Upox what Occafion or Ke- 
fentments, O King, did you leave us bere, 
liable to moſt unjuſt and wicked Surmiſes, 
and the whole City deſtitute, in moſt bitter 
Sorrow ? And that he made Anſwer : 1: 
pleas d the Gods, O Proculus, we ſhould re- 
wain fo long a time amongſt Men as we aid, 
and having built a City, the greateſt in the 
World both in Empire and Glory, we ſhould 
again return to Heaven; but farewel, and 
ze# rhe Romans, that by the exerciſe of Tem- 
perance and Fortitude, they ſhall far exceea 
all bumane Power, and we will be to you the 
propitious God Quirinus. This ſeem'd ve- 
ry credible to the Romans, both upon the 


Ho 


pong in this diſoxder, one, they ſay, of 
us decides the the 
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Honeſty and Oath of him that ſpoke it, 
and a certain divine Paſſion, like an En- 
thuſiaſm, ſeized on all Men, for ao body 
contradicted it, but laying aſide all Jea- 
loufies and DetraCions, they prayed to 
Quirinus, and ſaluted him God. 

This is like ſome of the Grec:az Fables 
of Ariſteas the Proconneſian, and Cleomedes 
the Aſtypaleian - for, they ſay, Ariſteaxs 
died in a Fuller's Work-houſe, and, his 
Friends coming to him, his Body vani{h'd ; 
and that ſome preſently after coming a 
Journey, ſaid, they met him travelling 
towards Croton. And that Cleomedes, being 
an extraordinary ſtrong and gyganticMan, 
and withal crazed and mad, committed 
many deſperate Freaks : At laſt in a cer- 
tain School-houſe, ſtriking a Pillar that 
ſuſtain'd the Roof with his Fiſt, broke it 
in the middle, ſo the Houſe fell and de- 
{troyed the Children in it ; and being pur- 
ſued, he fled into & great Cheſt , and 
ſhutting to the Lid, held, it fo faſt, that 
many Men with all their ſtrength could 
not force it open ; afterwards breaking 
the Cheſt to pieces, rhey found no Man 
0 It alive or dead ; at which being aſto- 
nid, they ſent to conſult the Oracle at 
Delphi ; to whom the Prophetels made 
this Anſwer : 

Of all the Heroes , Cleomede 7s lift. 
They ſay too, the Body of Alomens, as 
I 4 the 
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ſhe was carrying to her Grave, vaniſh'd, 
and a Stone was found lying on the Bier. 
And many ſueh ſmprebubilitie do your 
fabulous Writers relate , deifying Crea- 
tures naturally mortal ; tho* altogether 
to diſown a divine Power, is an unholy 
and dilingenuous thing ; ſo again to mix 
Heaven and Earth,is as ndiculous; there- 
fore we mult rejett ſuch Vanities, being 
aſlur'd that, according to Pizaar, | 

All humane Bodies yield to Deaths decree, 

The Soul ſurvives to all eternity. 
For that alone is deriv'd from the Gods, 
thence it comes, and thither it re- 
turns :. not with the Body, but when it 1s 
mot free and ſeparated from it, andis al- 
together pure and clean, and diſengag'd 
trom the fleſh; for the dry Soul(as Heracl:. 
zus phraſes it) is beſt, which flies out of 
the Body , as Lightning breaks from a 
Cloud ; but that which 1s clogg'd and in- 
cumberd with the Body, is like a grols 
and cloudy Vapour, hard to be kindled 
and mount on high. We muſt not there- 
fore, contrary to Nature, ſend the Bodies 
too of good Mcn to Heaven ; but agamn 
we muſt really believe that, according to 
a divine Nature and Juſtice, their yertu- 
ous Souls are tranſlated out of Men into 
Heroes ; out of Heroes into demi-Gods ; 
out of demi-Gods, (if they are,as by exPp!- 
ation, perfeQly purg'd and ſanQtified,and 
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disburden'd of allPaſſions attendingMorta- 
lity)they are,not as in any humane Polity 
alter*d, but really and according toright 
Reaſon chang'd and tranſlated into Gods, 
receiving the greateſt and moſt bleſſed 
perfection. 

Romulus his ſirname Quirinss, ſome ſay, 
ſignifies as much as Mzys or Warlike - 0- 
thers, that he was ſo calPd, becauſe the 
Citizens were calPd Quirites ; others, be- 
cauſe the Ancients call'd a Dart or Spear 
Quiris, for the Statue of Juno placed on a 
Spear was call'd Quiritis, and the Dart 
in the King's Palace was call'd Mars, and 
thoſe that behav'd themſelves valiantly 
in War, were uſually preſented with a 
Dart, and that therefore Romulus, being 
a martial God, or a God of Darts, was 
calld Quirizns ; and there is a Temple 
built to his Honour on a Mount calPd 
from him Q1:irinales, 

The day he vaniſh'd or 1s calld the 
Fliaht of the Rabble, or the * Vones of the 
Goats, becauſe they go then out of the 
City, and ſacrifice at the Goars-Marſh, and 
as they go, they call out loudly upon the 
Names of ſome of their Compatriots, as 
Marcellus and Cains, wnitating how they 
then fled, and calld upon one another in 
that Fright and Hurry. Some ſay,this was 
not in imitation of a Flight, but of a quick 
and haſty Onſet, giving this account of 
| It 
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it : After the Gals, who had taken Rome, 
were driven out by Camillus, and the City 
had not as yet recover her ſtrength,ma- 
ny of the 7.:tines, under the Command of 
Livius Poſthumius,took this time to march 
apainſt her. The Army ſitting down be- 
fore Rome, an Herald was ſent, ſignifying 
that the Latizes were defirous to renew 
their former Alliance and Affinity, / that 
was now almoſt decayed) by contraQting 
new Marriages between both Nations ; 
if therefore they would ſend forth a good 
number of their Virgins and Widows,they 
ſhould ſettle into a Peace and Friendſhip, 
as they formerly did with the S4bizes upon 
the like Conditions. The Romans hear- 
ing this, they both dreaded a War, yet 
thought a Surrender of their Women little 
© better than a meer Captivity. Being in 
this doubt, a Servant-maid calPd Philoti, 
( or as ſome ſay, Tewtola ) advis'd them 
to do neither, but rather, by a Stratagem, 
both to avoid Fighting, and the giving up 
of ſuch Pledges. The Stratagem was this, 
that they ſhould ſend her ſelf, with a 
company of handſomWenches welldreſs'd, 
to the Enemy, inſtead of Free-born Vir- 
gins, and ſhe would in the night light up 
a Torch, at which the Romans ſhould 
come armd and fſurprize them alleep. 
The Latines were thus deceiv'd , and ac- 
cordingly Philotis {et upa Torch in a wild 
Pg: 
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Fig-tree, $kreening it behind with Cur- 
tains and Coverlets from the ſight of the 
Enemy : But it was plain to the Romans : 
when they ſaw it, they ran furiouſly to- 
gether out of the Gates, haſtening one 
another what my could, fo falling in un- 
expeCtedly upon the Enemy, they defeat- 
ed them. Upon that they made a Feaſt of 
Triumph, calPd the Nones of the Goats, 
becauſe of the wild Fig-tree, calPd by the 
Romans, Caprificus, or the Goat-Fig ; and 
they feaſt the Women without the City 
in Arbors made of Fig-tree boughs, and 
the Maids meet and run about playing z 
afterwards they fight in Sport, and throw 
Stones one at another, in memory they 
did then aid and aſſiſt the Rowan Men in 
Fight. This many Authors do not admit 
for true : for the calling upon one anothers 
Names by day, and the going out to the 
Goats-Marſh , as to Sea, ſeems to agree 
more to the former Relation, unleſs per- 
haps both the AQtions, done at ſeveral 
times, might have happend on the ſame 
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day of the Week. Now, they ſay, it was ,,,,,..1 ., 
in the 54th. year of his Age,and the 38th. was when be 
of his Reign,that Romulus left the World. #4 


The 


The C ompariſon of Romulus ad Theſeus, 


"FHis is all I ever happen'd to hear of Romulus 

and Theſens , worthy of memory. Firſt, 
Jbeſeus (cem'd, out of his own free-will, with. 
out any compulſion, when he might have reign'd 
in ſecurity at Trazene, in the enjoyment of no in- 
glorious Empire, to have affc&ed great Actions 
by himſelf; The other to eſcape preſent Servi- 
tude, and a puniſhment that threatned him, fac- 
cording to Plato, )grew valiant purely out of fear ; 
and dreading the extreameſt Inflictions, attempted 
great Enterprizes out of meer neceflity. Again, 
His greateſt Action was only the killing of one 
King of 4lhaz whereas the by-Adventures and 
Preludes of the other were the Conqueſts of Sci- 
ron, Scinnis, Procruſtes and Corynetes , by reducing 
and killing of who, he ridded Greece of very vio- 
lent Oppreſſors, before any of them that were re- 
tieved,knew whodid itz and he might then without 
any trouble as well have gone toAthens by Sea,con- 
{idering he himſelf never was in the lealt injured 
by thoſe Robbers 3 whereas Rontulws could not 
but be in Acton whilſt Amulius lived. A great 
teſtimony of this is, that Theſeus, for no wrong 
done himſelf, but for the fake of others, did fall 
upon theſe Villains 3 but Remw lus and Remns, as 
long as they themſelves ſuffer'd no ill by the Ty- 
rant, permitted him to opprefs all others. And 
It it be a great thing to have been wounded in Bat- 
tcl by the Sabiney, to have killd King Acron, and 
to have conquer d many Enemies 3 we may oppolc 
to theſe Actions, the Battcl with the Centaurs, 
and the Feats done againſt the Amazens, But 
what Theſius adventur'd , in offering himſc]t vo- 
Juntarily with the other young Boys and Virgins, 
as part of the Tribute-into Crete, either to be a 
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Prey to a Monſter, or a Vim upon the Tombof 


Androgens, or, what is leaſt of all, to live vilely 
and diſhonourably in ſlavery to inſulting and cru- 
& Men 3 a Man cannot expreſs what an Ac of 
Bokdne(s, or Courage, or Juſtice to the Publick, 
or of Honour and Bravery, that was. So that 
methinks the Philoſophers did net detine Love ill, 
to be the ſervice of the Gods in aſſiſting and preſerving 
Touth ; tor the Love of Ariane, above all, feems 
to be the proper work and defign of ſome God, 
in order to preſerve Theſeus 3 and indeed we ought 
not to blame her for loving him, but rather won- 
der all Men and Women were not alike atfected 
towards him 3 and it ſhe alone were fo, truly 1 
dare pronounce her worthy of the Love of a God, 
who was her (elf ſo great a Lover of Vertue and 
Goodneſs, and the bravelt Man. 

Put both theſe naturally affecting Government, 
neither lived up to the true Character of a King, 
but flew off, and ran, one into Popularity, the 0- 
ther into Tyranny, falling both into the ſame fault 
out of different Paſſions. For a Prince's chief end 
is to preſerve his Empire, which is done no lefs by 
avoiding Indecencics, than by maintaining a deco- 
wm inall things : Who-ever 1s cither too remiſs 
or too ſiriQ in this, is no more a King or a Prince, 
but either too popular a Man, or too lordly, and 
lo becomes either odious or conterptible to his 
Subjects, This ſeems to be the fault of Eaſineſs 
and good Nature, the other of Pride and Severity 3 
but if we muſt not in all reſpe&s impute Misfor- 
tunes to the Fates, but confider in them the diffe- 
rence of mens Manners and Paſſions, as the unrea- 
ſonable and inconfiderate effets of Wrath and 
Anger, a Man can neither excuſe one in his Beha- 
viour to his Brother, nor the other to his Son. 
Tho? the Anger of Theſews is more excuſable, be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe it proceeded from a greater Cauſe, as being 
Rruck with the ſeverer Laſh. Romulus, having dif- 
agreed with his Brother,adviſedly and deliberately 
upon the Concerns of the Publick, one would 
think,he could not of the ſudden have been put in- 
to ſo great paſſion 3 but Love, and Jealouſic, and 
the Complaints of his Wife, (which tew Men can 
avoid being provoked with ) ſeduced Theſeus to 
commit that Outrage upon his Son. And what is 
more, Romulus in his Anger committed an Adtiori 


of moſt unfortunate Conſequence but that of The- 


ſeus ended only in words, ſome evil-ſpeaking, and a 
few old Peoples Curſes,the reſt of the Youth's mis 
ſery ſeems to proceed from Fortune 3 ſo that ſo far 
a Man would give his Vote on Theſes part. But 
the chickeſt matter in the other is this, that 
his Performances proceeded from very {mall be- 
ginnings3 for both the Brothers being thought Ser- 
vants,and the Sons of Swincherds,betore they were 
Free-men themſclves, they gave liberty to alrholt 
all the Latines, obtaining, at once all the moſt ho- 
nourable Titles, as deſtroyers of their Countreys 
Enemies, preſervers of their Friends and Kindred, 
Princes of the People, Founders, not removers of 
Citics;for ſuch an one was Theſeus,who raiſed and 
compiled only one Houſe out of many,demolithing 
many Cities bearing the Names of ancierit Kings 
and Heroes, But Romulus did the ſame afterwards, 
forcing his Enemies to deface and ruine their own 
Dwellings,and to ſojourn with their Conquerors 3 
not altering, at firſt or increaſing a City that was 
bcfore,but building one from the ground,acquiting 
likewiſe to himſelt, Lands,a Countrey,a Kingdom, 
Wives, Children, and Relations, He kill'd or de- 
ſtroyed no body, but encouraged thoſe that wanted 
Houſes and Dwelling-places, if willing to be of 4 


Saciety, and become Citizens: Robbers and Male- 
factors 
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faors he ſlew not, but he ſubdued Nations, he 
overthrew Cities, he triumph'd over Kings and 
Princes 3 and as to Remus, it is doubtful by whoſe 
Hand he was cut off, ic is generally imputed to 
others. His Mother he apparently retriev'd from 
death, and placed his Grandfather, who was 
brought under baſe and diſhonourable Vaſlalage, 
in the ancient Throne of ZAneas, to whom he did 
voluntarily many good Offices, but never annoyed 
him, no not through ignorance ic ſelf, But Theſexs, 
in his forgetfulneſs and inadvertency of the Com- 
mand concerning, the Flag, can ſcarcely methinks 
by any Excuſes, or before the molt candid Judges, 
avoid the imputation of Parricide;zwhich a certain 
Athenian perceiving it very hard to make an excuſe 
for, feigns that Xgew, at the arrival of the Ship, 
running haltily to a Tower to fee what News, 
ſlip'd and fell down, either for want of accidental 
help, or that no Servants attended him in that 
haſte to the Sea-fide.And indeed thoſe faults com- 
mitted in the Rapes of Women, admit of no plau- 
ſible excuſe in Theſers : Firſt, In regard to the often 
repetition of the Crime) for he ſtole Ariadne, Antio- 
pe, Anaxo the Trazenian, at laſt Helena, when he 
was an old Man, and ſhe not marriageable, being 
too young and tender, and he at an Age paſt even 
lawful Wedlock, Then the Cauſczfor the Trazeni- 
an,Lacedemonian.and Amazonian V irgins,beſide that 
they were not betrothed to him, were not worthi- 
er to raiſe Children by, than the Athenians, who 
were derived from Ereſtheus and Cecrops 3 but it is 
fo be ſuſpected, theſe things were done out of luſt, 
and the ſatisfaction of the fleſh. Romulus when he 
had taken near 800 Women, he choſe not all, but 
only Herfilia(as they ſay) for himſelf,the reſt he di- 
vided among the Chief of the City 3 and after- 
wards, by the reſpe&, and tcuderneſs, and _ 
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ſhewn towards them, he diſcovered, that this Vio- 
tence and Injury, was a moſi commendable and po. 
litickExploit to eſtabliſh a Socictyzby which he in- 
termix'd and unitcd buth Nations,and made it the 
fountainof all after-Fricndſ{hip,and of Power with 
them. And that it was the Caule of Reverence, 
and Love, and Conſiancy in Matrimony, time can 
witneſs 3for in 230 years neither any Husband de- 
ſerted his-Wite,nor any Wite her Husband 3 but, ag 
the moſt curious among the Greczans can tell you 
the firſt Parricide, fo the Romans all well know, 
that Spurivs Carvilius was the firlk who put away 
his Wife,acculing her of Barrenneſs. The Circum- 
ſtances of Matters doteltific tor ſo long a time 3 for 
upon thoſe Marriages, the two Princes ſhar'd jn 
the Dominion, and both Nations fell under the * 
ſame Government.But from the Marriages of The- 
fees proceeded nothing of Friend(hip orGorreſpon- 
dence for the advantage of Commerce, but Enmi- 
ties and Wars, and the Slaughter of Citizens, and 
at laſt the loſs of the City Aphidne, where, only 
out of the compaſſion of the Enemy, whom they 
entreated and carcfled like Gods, they but jult_ 
miſs'd ſuffering, what Troy did by Paris. Theſeus 
his Mother was not only in danger, but ſuffered al- 
fo what Hecxba did,in being deterted and deſtitute 
of her Son 3 unleſs that of her Captivity be not a 
fiction, asI could wiſh both that and moſt other 
things of him were. What is fabulouſly related 
concerning both their Divinity, you will tind a 
great difference in itzfor Romulxs was preſerved by 
the ſpecial Favour of the Gods but the Oracle gi- 
ven to Agens, commanding him to abltain from 
all firange and foreign Women, ſeems to demon- 
ſirate, that the Birth of Theſes was not agreeable 
to the Will of the Gods, | 
THE 
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Tranſlated from the Greek of Pl/utarch, 
By [nightly Chetwood, Fellow of 
King's College in Cambridge. 


— 


Here is fo much incertainty in the 

| accounts which Hiſtorians have left 
us of Lycurgus, the Law-giver of 
Sparta, that ſcarcely any thing 1s afferted 
by one of them which is not calld into 
queſtion, or contradicted by the reſt. Their 
ſentiments are quite different as to the Fa- 
mily he came of, the Voyages he under- 
took, the place, and manner of his death, 
but moſt of all when they ſpeak of the L_ 
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he made, and the Commonwealth which 
he founded. They cannot-by any means 
be brought to an agreement as to the ver 

Age in which this excellent perſon livd: for 
ſome of them ſay that he flouriihed in the 
time of 1phztus, and that they two. jointly 
contrived the Ordinance tor the ceſſation 
of Arms during the Solemnity of the Olym- 


pick Games. Ot this opinion was Ariſtotle, 


and for confirmation of it he alicdyes an in- 
ſcription upon one of the copper Colts uſed 
in thoſe Sports, upon which the name of 
Lycarg#s continued undetac'd to his time. 
But Eratuſthenes and Apollodorus, two lear- 
ned Cirnologers, computing the time by 
the fucceſiions of the Spartan Kings, pre- 
tend to demonſtrate thac le was much inore 
ancient than the very Infucotion of the 0- 
[ympick Games. Tim@us conjettures that 
tlicre were two Ci tits name, and in diverſe 
times, but that the one of them being much 
more famous than rhe other, men gave to 
him the glory of bota their exploits : the 
elder of the two, according to him, was 
not long atter Z7omer, and fome are ſo par- 
ticular as to ſay that he had ſeen him too. 
But that he was of great antiquity may be 
gathered trom a paſſage in * Yenophon, where 
he makes him contemporary with the /7e- 
raclide : not but that the very laſt Kings of 


Sparta were Heraclide too; but he _— in 
tnat 
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that place to ſpeak of the firſt, and more im- 

mediate ſucceflours of Hercules. But not- 

withſtanding this confufion and obſcurity 

of Writers who have gone before us in this 

Subje&t, we ſhall endeavour to compoſe the 

Hiſtory ot his F Lite, ſetting down thoſe paſ- f This was_ 

ſages which are leaſt contradicted, and fol. ''* ## 47 

lowing thoſe Authours which are moſt rarch pub- 

worthy of credit. Dey 
The Poet Simonides will needs have it have a par- 

that Lycurgus was the Son of Prytanis, and _— gt 

not of Eunomus ; but 1n \ opinton he 1s Sk be” 

ſingular, for all the reſt deFace the Genea- writing 4 _ 

logy of them both as follows : = 

Ariſtodemus,? | Prytanis, 

Eunomus, who by his firſt 

$ Wite had a Son nam{d 

{ ! Polydectes, and by his ſe 

cond Wite, Dianiſſa, had this 

Eurytion, | Lycurgus, 


= 3 * 


Patrocles, 


S0Us, 
» 


whoſe Life is before us : bnt as Eutychidas 
ſays, he was the ſixth from Pat-ocles, and 
the eleventh from Hercules. Be this as it 
will, Sous certainly was the moſt renownd 
of all his Anceſtours, under whofe conduct 
the Spartans ſubdu'd //otos, and made Slaves 
of the Zlotes, and added to their Domini- 
ons, by Conqueſt, a good part of Arcadza. 
There goes a ſtory of this King Sows, that 

K 2 being 
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being beſieged by the Clitorians in a dry 
and ſtony place, fo that he could come at 
no water, he was at laſt conſtrained to a- 
gree with them upon theſe hard terms, that 
he would reſtore to them all his Conqueſts, 
provided that Himſelf * and a/ his Mex 
thould drink of a Spring not far diſtant 
from his Camp : after the uſual Oaths and 
Ratifications, he calld his Souldiers toge- 
ther, and offered to him that would forbear 
drinking halt his Kingdom for a reward : 
their thirft was ſo much ſtronger than their 
ambition, that dot a man of them was able 
to forbear : in ſhort, when they had all 
drank their fill, at laſt comes King Sous 
himſelt to the Spring, and, having ſprinkled 
his face onely, without ſwallowing one 
drop, he marched off in the face of his Ene- 
mics, refuſing to yield up his Conqueſts, 
becauſe himſelf, and a7 his men (according 
to the Articles) had not drank of their water. 

Although he was juſtly had in admirati- 
on as well for his wit and abſtinence as for 
his warlike exploits, yet was not his Fami- 
ly ſirnamed from him but from his Son Eu- 
rytion, (of whom they were calld Eurytio- 
aides :) the reaſon of this was, that Ewry- 
tion took a courſe never practisd by his 
wiſe Predecefſours, which was to flatter 
and cajole his own Subje&s, by flackening 


the reigns of the Royal Authority. mY 
ec 
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ſee what followed ! the people, inſtead of 
growing more tractable by it, made new 
encroachments upon him every day : info- 

much that, partly by taking advantages of 

the too great eaſineſs or neceſſities of the 
ſucceeding Princes, partly by tiring out and 

vexing thoſe which uſed ſeverity, they at 

laſt brought the Government into con- 

tempt, and ſoon after the whole Kingdom 

into Anarchy and confuſion. In this miſe- 

rable eſtate things continu'd a long time, 

and amongſt its other tragical eftects, it 

cauſed the death of the Father of Lycurgus : 

for as the good King was endeavouring to 

quell a riot in which the parties were come 

to blows, he was among them moſt barba- 

rouſly + butchered ; and lett the title of King + wazeqn3 
to his eldeſt Son Polydedtes : but he too dy- #7" Thr 
; 4 R yer, ftab'd 
ing ſoon after, the right ot Succeilion (as with a Cooks 
every one thought) reſted in Lycurgus ; Knye. 
and reign he did, untill he had notice that 

the Queen , his Siſter-in-law , was with 

Child : upon this he immediately declard 

that the Kingdom belong to her iſſue, pro- 

vided it were Male, and that himſelf would 

exerciſe the Regal Juriſdiction onely as his 
*Guardian and Regent during his minority : * They cal'd 
ſoon after an overture was made to him by !*" 1g@d- 
the Queen, that ſhe would make her ſelf 
miſcarry, or ſome way deſtroy that ſhe 

went with, upon condition that he wou!d 

N 3 marry 
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marry her when he came to the Crown. 
Though he was extremely incensd againſt 
the Woman for this unnatural propoſal, yet 
wiſely ſmothering his reſentments , and 


making ſhew of cloſing with her, he dif- 


patch'd the Meſſenger with a world of 
thanks, and expreſlions of joy, but withall 
diſluaded her earneſtly from procuring her 
ſelf to miſcarry, becauſe that the vio- 
lent means uſed in ſuch caſes would impair 
her health, if not endanger her lite : with- 
all aſſuring her, that himſelf would fo or- 
der it, that the Child, as foon as born, 
ſhould be taken out of the way. By theſe 
and ſuch like artifices, having drawn on 
the Woman to the time of her lying in, as 
{oon as ever he heard that ſhe was in labour, 
he ſent ſome of his Council to be by and 
obſerve all that paſt, with order, that it it 
were a Girle they ſhould deliver it to the 
Women, but if a Boy, that they ſhould 
bring it to him whereſocver he were, and 
whatſoever a-doing. Tt fo fell out that as 
he was at Supper with his principal Magt 
{trates, the Queen was brought to bed of a 
Boy, who was ſoon after preſented to him 
as he was at the Table: he, taking him 
tenderly into. his arms, faid to thoſe about 
him, tehold, my Lords of Sparta, here 1s 
a King born unto us ; this ſaid, he laid him 
down upon the Chair of State, and _ 
bs 7 1M 
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him Charilaus; that is, the Foy of the people : 
becauſe they were ſo much tranſported with 
joy both at the birth of the young Prince, 
and the contemplation of the noble Mind 
and Juſtice of Lycurgas : and yet his good 
reign laſted onely eight months. But Ly- 
cUrgus Was in nature a Prince, and there 
were more who obeyed him upon the ac- 
count of his eminent Vertues, than becauſe 
he was Regent to the King, and had the 
treaſure and ſtrength of the Nation 1n his 
hands. Yet could not all this exfare him 
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from envy, which made a puſh at him (as Lycurgus 
is uſual) before he was well ſettled in his i. 


high Truſt ; the Heads of this Faction were 
the Kindred and Creatures of the Queen- 
mother, who pretended not to have been 
dealt with ſutably to her quality ; and her 
Brother Leonidas, in a warm debate which 
tell out betwixt him and Lycurgas, went ſo 
far as to tell him to his face, that he was 
very well aſſured that &er long he ſhould ſec 
bim King ; by this reflefting infinuation 
he endeavour'd to make the people jealous 
of Lycurgas, thus preparing the way for an 
accuſation of him, as though he had made 
away with his Nephew, if he ſhould chance 
to fail, though by a natural death ; words 
of the like import were deſignedly caſt a- 
broad by the Queen-mother and her adhc 
rents. 
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Being exceedingly troubled at this, and 
not knowing what it might come to, 
he thought it his wiſeſt courſe to decline 
their envy by a voluntary exile, and fo tra- 
vel trom place to place untill his Nephew 
came to marriageable years, and by having 
a Son had ſecured the Succeſſion : ſetting 
ſail rherefore with this reſolution, he firſt 
arrived at Crete, where having conſidered 
their ſeveral Forms of Government, and 


got an acquaintance with the principal men 5] 


amongſt them, ſome of their Laws he very 
much approvd of, -and reſolv'd to make 
uſe of them in his own Country, and a 
cood part of them he reje&ted as uſeleſs. 
Amongſt the perſons there the moit re- 
nownd for their ability and wiſedom in 
State matters was one 7hales, whom Ly- 
curgus, by repeated importunities and aſlu- 
rances of Friendſhip, at laſt perſuaded to go 
over to Lacedzmon. When he came thither, 
by his outward appearance and character, 
he ſeem'd no other than a Lyrick Poet, but 
in reality he perform'd the part of one of 
the ableſt Law-givers in the world : the 
very Songs which he compos'd were pathe- 
tical cxhortations to- obedience and con- 
cord : The ſweetneſs of the Meaſures and 
the cadence of the Verſe, ſuting with the 
Subject, both ſcrious. and delightfull, had 
fo great an influence 0n their minds, that 


they 
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they were inſenſibly ſoftned and civilizd : 
inſomuch that at laſt they renounced their 
private feuds and animoſities, which had 
kept them ſo long at variance to their un- 
ſpeakable diſadvantage, and re-united them- 
ſelves into a cheerfull and unanimous con- 
currence for the publick welfare : ſo that it 
may truly be faid that Thales prepared the 
way for Lycurgus, by removing the rubbiſh 
and clearing the ground-plot, that he might 


4] raiſe upon it the laſting Fabrick of that glo- 


rious Commonwealth. 

From Crete he failed to 4/ra, with deſign 
(as is ſaid) to examin the difference betwixt 
the Manners and Government of the Cre- 
tans (who were very wiſe and temperate) 
and thoſe of the Tonians, a corrupt and ef- 
feminate people : as Phyſicians, by the op- 
poſition they find betwixt a healthtull and 
lickly body, are enabled to diſtinguiſh the 
ſwelling of a Dropſie from a good and 
thriving habit, and a real health trom that 
which but appears fo. Here had he the 
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firſt ſight of ZZomer's Works, which were zomer's 


preſerved in all probability by the poſtert- 
ty-of Cleobulus : and having obſervd that 


Works 
brought to 
light by Ly- 


the few looſe expreſſions and actions of 11! curgus. 
example which are to be found in his Po- 
ems, were very much out-weighd by thoſe 
grave maxims of State and rules of Morali- 
ty (which are frequently couchd _— 
| thoſe 


ans Is con- 


riars. 
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thoſe very Fictions) he ſet himſelf eagerly 
to tranſcribe and digeſt them into order, 
as thinking they would be of good uſe in 
his own Country : and to fiis immortal 
honour be it ſaid, he was the firſt who 
brought the Works of this moſt admirable 
Poet into credit in Greece : for though ſome 
fragments of them lay ſcattered betore in 
a tew private hands (who ſet a great vale 
upon them,) yet were they never publiſhed 
rogether, nor generally admired, before the 
time of Lycargus. 

The Agyptians ſay that he took a Voy- 
age into Agypr, and that, beirig much ta- 


firm'd by ſme Ken with their way of ſeparating the Soul- 
Greek, Hiſto- Jjery from their Handy-crafts and Meclia- 


nicks, he refolvd to imitate them at Lace- 


{a@mon : and this diſtin&tion of their Pro- 
—- feſſions, as it prevented confuſton, 1t encrea- 


ſed their /fr2ngth, and cauſing regularity, 
added beauty to the State. But as for his 
Voyages into Spain, Africk, and the Indies, 
and his conferences there with the Gymnoſe- 
phiſtes, the whole relation (as tar as I can 


- find) refts on the ſingle credit of Ari/tocra- - 
| res, the Son of Z7ipparchas. 


During the abſence of Lycurgus, though 
he was cheaply parted with, he was dearly 
miſsd at Lacedemon, and a great many 
Embaſſies were ſent to pray his return, for 
Kings indeed we have (ſaid they) who yo 
the 
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the marks and aſſume the titles of Royalty, 
but as for the inward qualitiesof their minds, 
they have nothing by which they are to be 
diſtinguiſhd from their Subjects : adding, 
that in him alone was the true toundation 
of Sovereignty to be ſeen, a Nature made to 
Rule, and a Genius of that ſtrength that it 
made him at the fame tume /ov'd and reve. 
reuced by the people. Though this ſeem'd 
a little to reflect, yet were not the Kings 
themielves averſe from his return, tor the 

look'd upon his preſence as a bulwark tor 
them againſt the growing inſolenctes of the 


people. 


Things being in this poſture at his return, His return 
he apply'd himſelf without loſs of time to "4 the a 


a through Reformation, and reſfolvd to 
change the whole face of the Common- 
wealth : for what could a tew particular 
Laws and a partial alteration avail, when 
there was an univerſal corruption of all or- 
ders and degrees of men 1n the State > He 
took therefore the courſe wife Phyſicians ule, 
when they have to doe with one who 
labours under a complication of Diſcaſes, 
they are not content to obviate one or two 
of them, but follow him with purges and 
letting bloud, untill they have quite draind 
him of the peccant humours, and exhauſted 
the corrupt maſs of his bloud ; this done, 
they reſtore him by degrees, and preſcribe 
by a re- 
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a regimen of Diet quite contrary to the for: 
mer : the Reader will eaſily make the ap. 
plication. Having thus projected things, 
away he goes to Delphi to conſult Apollo 
there, which having done, and offered his 
Sacrifice, he returned with that renowned 
This Oracle Ofacle, in which he is calld Beloved of 
chance a... God, and rather God than Man; that his 
rodotus, Prayers were heard, that his Laws ſhould 
be the beſt, and the Commonwealth which 
obſerved them the moſt famous in the 
world. Encouraged by theſe things, he 
ſet himſelf to bring over to his ſide the 
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leading men of Sparta, exhorting them to. 


give him a helping hand in this great un- 
dertaking : he broke it firſt to his particu- 
lar friends, and then by degrees he gained 
others, at laſt he animated them all toge- 
ther to put his deſign in execution. When 
things were ripe tor action he gave order 
to thirty of the principal men of Sparta to 
be ready arm'd at the Market-place by break 
of the day, to the end that he might ſtrike 
a terrour into the oppoſite party : Zermip- 
pus hath ſet down the names of twenty of 
the moſt eminent of them ; but the name 
of him whom Lycurgas moſt confided in, 
and who was of moſt uſe to him, both in 
making his Laws and putting them 1n exe- 
cution, was Arithmiadas. Things growing 


to 4 tumult, King Charilaus re" 
that 
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that it was a Conſpiracy againſt his Perſon, 
took Sanctuary in the Temple of Minerva 
the ProteC&reſs ; being ſoon atter undecei- 
ved, and put in heart again, and having 
taken an Oath of them that they had no 
treaſonable deſigns, he quitted his Retuge, 
and himſelf alſo entred into the contederacy 
with them : of ſo gentle and flexible a dit 
poſition he was, and almoſt too good na- 
turd for a King : to which Archelaus his 
Partner in the Government alluded, when 
hearing him highly extolFd for his good- 
neſs, he ſaid, how can he be otherwiſe than 
2 gracious Prince, for he 1s good even to 
the worſt of men ? 

Amongſt the many changes and altera- 
tions which Lycurga3 made, the firſt and of 
greateſt importance was the eſtabliſhment 
of the Senate, which having a power equal 
tothe Kings in matters of great conſequence 
did (as Plato expreſſes it) with its phlegm 
allay and qualifie the hot complexion of a 
Monarchy, ſerv'd as a Rampart againſt the 
nfolence of the people, and always kept 
the Commonwealth in. good temper. For 
the State which before had no firm Baſis 
to ſtand upon, but lean'd one while towards 
an abſolute Monarchy (when the Kings had 
the upper hand) and another while towards 
a pure Democracy (when the people had 
the better of it) found in this eſtabliſhment 


al 
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The Rhetra, 
or Oracle. 
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of the Senate a counterpoiſe, which always 
kept things in a juſt 29x: /:brium. For the 
Twenty Eight always adhered to the wea- 
ker fide, and put themſelves like a weight 
into the lighter Scale, untijl they had re- 
duced the other to a Balance. As for 
the determinate number of Twenty Eight, 
Ariſtotle is 0: opinion that 1t 15 fel; out be- 
cauſe two of the Aſiociates tor want of cou- 
rage fell of? from the enterprite ; b::t Sphe- 
rus affores us tht taere were Lut twenty 
cight o: rhe Contecerates at firit : perhaps 
there is ſome myifery in the number which 
conſiſts of ſeven multipiv'd by four, and is 
the firſt of perte& numbers alter i:z, being, 
as that is, equal to its iides. For my vart, 
I cannot believe that Lycurgas had vny iuch 
niceties in his head, bur pitch'd upon the 
number of Twenty Eight, that,the two Kings 
being reckoned among{t them, they right 
be Thirty in all. So cageriy ſet was Lycur- 
gas upon this Eſtabliſhment invented by 
himſelf, that he took a Journey to Delphi 
to credit it by the approbation of the Ora- 
cle, who gave him the famous Rhezra, or 
fundamental Statute, which runs thus. Af- 
ter that you have built a Temple to Jupiter 
the Syllanian, and to Minerva the Sy{antan, 
and after that you have divided the people 
zntoTribes, you ſhall eſtabliſh a Council of thir- 


ty Senatours, in the number of which the two 
Arngs 
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Kings ſhall be compriz'd, and ſhall from time 
to time call the people to an Aſſembly betwixt 
Balyca and Cnacion, where the Senate ſhall 
propound things to the Commons, who ſhall 
not have power to debate. upon their propu- 
ſals, but onely to give or refuſe their aſſent, 
and it ſhall be in the power of the Senate to 
diſſolve the Aſſembly. Betwixt this Balyca 
and Cuacion ( now called o8v1z ) their Af. 
kemblies were held, tor they had no ſpaci- 
ous Council-houſe richly hung and furni- 
ſhed to receive them in: for Lycurgus was 
of opinion that ſuch theatrical Ornaments 
were ſo far from advantaging them in their 
Counſels that they were rather an hinde- 
rance, by diverting their attention from 
the buſineſs beiore them to gape upon 
the Statues and Pictures, and Roofs curi- 
ouſly fretted, the uſual embelliſhments of 
ſuch places amongſt the other Gracians, 
The people then being thus afſembled in 
the open air, 1t was not allow'd to any 
one of their order to give Jus advice, but 
onely either to ratifte or reject what 
ſhould be propounded to them by the 
King or Senate. But becauſe 1t tcil out 
aterwards that the people made glofies 
and explanations of Laws contrary to the 
intent of the Kings and Scnate, and 
ſometimes too by adding or ra{ing out 
whole Sentences perverted the ſenſe, King 
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 Polydorus and Theopompus (to be even with 
them in their own kind) inſerted into the 


Rhetra or grand Decretal the following 


Clauſe; That if the people ſhould go a- þ 


bout to make alteration in the Decrees of 


the Senate, or to enlarge or limit the ſenſe 
of them, that it ſhould be lawtull for the 
King and Senate to make void their reſoly. 
tions and to diſſolve the Aſſembly. This 
buſineſs was ſo dextrouſly managed, that 
it paſt among the people tor as authentick 
as the reſt of the Rhetra, as appears by theſe 
Verſes of Tyrt&us, 


If, Spartans, ye defire that heaven ſhould Bleſs 
Tour New-born State with laſting Pappineſs 
Hear what Apollo's Oracle commands 
Jove puts the Sceptre into Princes hands. 
Let them command ; let Senatours debate 


The deep affairs, and intereſts of State : 


Hear, ye, and give aſſent, and reverence pay, 


And know, *tis Subjetts privilege—o obey. 


Although Lycurgus had in this manner 
usd all the qualifications poſſible in the Go- 
vernment of his Coramonwealth, yet thoſe 


who ſucceeded him thougit that the ſmall- | | 


neſs of the number of which the Senate 
conſiſted made them ſomewhat imperious 
and preſling, and therefore * (as Plato ſays) 


they wanted a bridle, which bridle was the 
power 
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power of the Fphori, eſtabliſhd an hundred 
and thirty years after the death of Lycurgus. 
Elatus was the firſt who had this dignity 
conferr'd upon him, in the reign of King 
Theopompus, whom when his Queen upbrat- 
ded one day, that he would leave the regal 
power to his Children leſs than himſelf had 
received it from his Anceſtours, he told her 
that ſhe was much miſtaken, for he ſhould 
leave it ſo much greater than he found it, 
by how much it was more likely to laft. 
For indeed the Prerogative being thus kept 
within ſome reaſonable bounds, at once he 
freed himſelf from the envy, and ſecurd 
himſelf from the danger, to which an un- 
limited juriſdiction lies expoſed. So that 
the Spartan Kings fared much better after it 
than their neighbours at eſſere and Argos; 
who by ſcrewing their Prerogative too 
high, crack'd it, and tor want of yielding 
a little to the populacy, loſt all. 
Indeed, whoſoever {hall take a proſpect 
* | of the Seditions and civil Wars which be- 
fell theſe bordering Nations, (to whom they 
| were as near related in bloud as fituation) 
| will find good reaſon to admire the pro- 
\ Þ found wiſedom and providence of Lyczrgas; 
for theſe three States in their firſt ritc vere 
equal, or, if there wereany oucs they lay on 
the ſide of the Meſſenians and Argives, who 
m the deciſion of the Country were _ 
It I. Or- 
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fortunate than the Spartans : yet was their 
flouriſh but of ſmall continuance, ſoon fal. 
ling into confaſton, partly by the tyrannical 
diſpoſition of their Kings, and partly by the 
ungovernableneſs of the people : ſo that now 
their ſervile and diſgracetull condition makes 
it appear to the whole world, that it is one 
of the greateſt bleſſings which heaven can 
fend down upon any Nation, to g:v2-them 
fo wiſe a Law-giver who could et: bounds 
to thoſe two inter{oring pow! rs, and of 
ſuch jarring clements tra-ne an ov4erly om: 
monwealth. But of tins i ſhall fay more 
in 1ts due place. 

After the creation of the tiiirty Senatours 
his next task, and indeed the moſt hazar- 
dous he ever uncertook, was the 1yiaking a 
new diviſion of their Lands. For there was 
a very ſtrange inequality amongſt the inha- 
bitants of Sparta, ſo that the City was fur: 
charged with a multitude of beggarly and 
neceſſitous perfons, whilit the Lands and 
Money were engroſſed by a few : rherctore 
to the end that he might baniſh our of the 
State Luxury and Arrogance (the vices of 
the rich,) and Envy and Knavery, (the uſu- 
al faults of the poor) and the ſource of all 
miſchiets, Want and Supertluity, he obtat- 
ried of them to renounce their properties, 
and to conſent toa new diviſion of the Land: 


that they ſhould live all with the oquaey 
an 
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and friendlineſs of co-heirs and Brothers : 
ſo that there being no other way left'to 
mount to a degree ot emincnce above the 
reſt than to become more val:ant and more 
vertuous than thev, ambition began to be a 


good ſubject, and ſet men upon the uſe of 


thoſe means by which true honour 1s to be 
acquir'd. 

Having got their conſent to his propo- 
fals he immediately put them 1n execution: 
and having exactly ſurveyd the whole 
Country of Laconza, he divided it into thir- 
ty thouſand equal ſhares, and the Liberties 
of the City ot Sparta into nine thouſand, 
and theſe he diſtributed to the Inhabitants 
of the City, as he did the others to them 
who dwelt in the Country. Some Au- 
thours ſay that he made but ſix thouſand 
lots for the Cirizens of Sparta, and that 
King Polydore added three thouſand more. 
Others ſay that Polydore doubled the num- 
ber Lycurgus had made, which (according 
to them) was but tour thouſana five hun 
dred. A lot was ſo much as to yield one 
year with another about ſeventy Buſhels of 
Grain, for the Maſter of the Family, and 
twelve for his Wife, with a ſutable propor 
tion of Oil and Wine. And this he thought 
lufficient to keep their bodies in good hea't!1 
and Juſty, and as for ſuperfluities he detign'd 
wholly to retrench them. Ir is reported 
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that as he returned from a Journey ſome 
time after the diviſion of the Lands, in har: 
velt time, the ground being newly reapd, 
obſerving the Sheaves to be all equal, and 
the Shocks of the ſame bigneſs, he ſmiling. 
ly faid to thoſe about him, methinks Lace- 
demon is like the inheritance of a great ma- 
ny Brothers, which have newly made a di- 
viſion amongſt themſelves. | 

Not contented with this, he reſolv'd to 
make a diviſion of their Movables too, that 
there might be no odious diſtinEtion or in- 
equality leit amongſt them ; but finding 
that it would be very dangerous to go a. 
bout it openly, he bethought himſelf of 
this. ſtratagem. He commanded that all 
Gold and Silver Coin ſhould be cry d down, 
and that onely a fort of Money made of 
Iron ſhould be current, whereof a great 
weight and quantity was but very little 
worth : ſo that to lay up twenty or thirty 
pounds there was requird a pretty large 
Chamber, and to remove it, nothing lels 
than a yoke of Oxen. By this invention, 
it 15 ſcarcely to be imagin'd, how many exe- 
crable Vices were baniſh'd Lacedzmen : tor 
who would rob another of ſuch a ſcurvy 
ſort of Coin? who would injuſtly detein 
it? who would cheat and circumvent, be 
brib'd or turn Knight of the Poſt to compals 


it ? when that it was not eaſie to be hid 
when 
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when a man had it, nor brought a man any 
credit in the world by the poſleſſion of ir, 
nor could ſerve for any uſe when you had 
cut it in pieces: for when it was red hot 
and juſt ſtamp'd, they quenchd it in Vine- 
gar, and by that means made it almoſt un- 
malleable by its hardneſs. 

In the next place he baniſh'd all Arts that 
were not abſolutely neceſſary ; but here he 
might almoſt have ſpard his Proclamation : 
for they of themſelves would have gone alter 
the Gold and Silver, the money which re- 
main'd being not ſo proper payment for cu- 
rious Pieces : for being of Iron it was ſcarce- 
ly portable, neither it they ſhould take fo 
much pains as to export it, would it paſs 
amongſt the other Grecians, who were ſo 
far from valuing it that they thought it one 
of the moſt ridiculous things in the world. 
Thus was foreign Traffick almoſt utterly 
cut off, for neither-could the Lacedemoni- 
ans buy any Merchandiſe of Strangers, ne1- 
ther did any Merchants think it worth the 
while to bring in their Goods: to any part 
of Laconza. For the ſame reaſon, they were 
not peſtered with any pedantical Teachers 
of Rhetorick, with Gypſies, Fortune-tellers, 
and Calculatours of Nativities; No pimping 
corrupters of youth brought their Ladies ot 
compoſition, or their Boys to be unnatural- 
ly abusd there; no Gold-ſmiths and En- 
L 3 gravers, 
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gravers, no Jewellers and Perfumers were 
to be tound among{t them, for there was 
mo money : lo that Luxury being deprivd 
of that which fed and fomented it (being 
quite ſtarvd out) was forcd to quit their 
C ountry, and {cek it {elf one elſewhere. For 
the rich had no preeminence here over the 
poor, and their riches and abundance, ha- 
ving no opportunity of appearing and boa- 
ſting of it felt in publick, were torced to 
remain ulſelcls' at home, a co/tly prey to 
the ruſt and the moth. Their thoughts 
being thus taken off trom things ſupertlu- 

OUS, they became excellent Artiſts in thoſe 
which were neceſſary : fo that Bedfſteads, 
Chairs and Tables, and ſuch like ſtaple U- 

reniils 1n a Family, were admirably well 
made there : particularly their Cup was 
very much 1n tathion, and bought up by 
5ouldiers, as Critias reports, for the colour 
and tlnckneſs of the Cup hindred the mud- 

dineſs of the dirty water (which upon mar- 

ches muſt often be drunk) trom being per- 

ceived: and the figure of it was ſuch that 
the mud ſank to the bottom, or ſtuck to 
the ſides, ſo that onely the pureſt part ot 
the water came to the mouth of him that 
drankin it. And this skill of theirs, though 
in minute things, was mainly owing to 
their Law-giver, who took off their minds 


from the endleſs care of providing the 
means 
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means and inſtruments of Luxury, to at: 
tend onely to thoſe things which were of 
daily and indiſpenſable uſe. 

.\ The laſand:moſt maſterly ſtroke of this 
excellent Philoſopher, by which he ſtruck 
at the very roots of Luxary, and extermt 
pated utterly the defire ob riches, was the 
Ordinance he made that they ſhould all ear 
in common, of the ſame meat, and of ſuch 
kinds as were fpecify'd in;the Decree : by 


\ which it was expreſly farbid to pamper 


themſelves in private, to uſe rich Couches, 
and magnificent Tables, abuſing the labouirs 
of excellent Workmen, and Je{rvering them- 
ſelves up into the hands of their Butchers 
and Cooks, who usd to cramme them 10 
corners as they fatted up the Beafts and 
the Poultery they ted on : by this way: of 
life their manners were not onely corrupted 
but their bodies too were enteebled, fo that 
giving the rein to their ſenſual appetites 
they ttood in need of long. ſleep and hot 
Bagnio's, and, in a word, of as much care 
an, attendance as 1t they, were continually 
fick. It was :certainly an extraordinary 
thing to have brought about ſuch an enter- 
priſe as this, but a greater yet to have et- 
tected by therfrugality of their publick Ta- 
bles, that their riches ſhould be privileg'd 
from the hands of rapine, nay rather (as 


Theophraſtus obſerves) thould be utterly de- 
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graded, * lofing their property, and almoſt 


their very nature, ſo that they no longer 
were the objects of envy. For'the rich be: 
ing obligd to partake of the/ſame fare with 
the poor, they could not make ufe of, or 
enjoy their choice viands, nor ſo much as 
pleate their vain humours, by making a 
ſhew and- vaunting of them to the world. 
So that the common Proverb that Plutus 
(the God of Riches) is blind, was no where 
1o'literally verity'd as in Sparta - for there 
he was kept continually 4/;d, or rather 
like 'a dead Carcaſe, ſenſeleſs, motionleſs, 
as-when he lay 'wrap? up in. the dark ex: 
trails of the earth. Nor could they take 
any refection in private before they came 
to the publick' Halls, for every one had 
an'eye upon them who did not eat and 
drink with a good ſtomach, and reproa- 
ched them with the name of dainty and 
ning; 777 2:07 7 nie of 

-- This laſt Ordinance bore very'hard upon 
the wealthier fort of men, ſo that being out 
of all patience they made an' inſurrection 
againſt Lycurgus, and from ill words came 
to blows, ſo that at length he-was forced 
to run out of 'the Aſſembly, and make to 


SanEtuary to fave his life : bix good hap he 
got-before all the reſt, excepting one Alcan- 
ger,(a young Gentleman otherwiſe not1l] ac- 
compliſh'd, but too haſty and cholerick) who 
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came up ſo cloſe to him, as that, whilſt he 
turn'd himſelf about to ſee who was near 
him, he ſtruck him upon the face, and beat 
out one of his eyes. The incomparable 
Philoſopher was ſo tar from being daunted 
and diſcouraged by this accident, that he 
ſtop'd ſhort, and ſhew'd his reverend face 
allin a gore bloud to his ingratetull Country- 
men : they were ſo itrangely ſurprisd and 
aſham'd to ſee it, that they immediately 
begg'd pardon, offer'd him any ſort of repa. 
ration, and delivered Alcander into his 
hands to be puniſhed as he ſhould think fir. 
Lycurgas, 'having thank'd them for their 
care of his perſon, diſmiſsd them all, ex- 
cepting onely Alcander ; taking him with 
him into his Houſe he neither did nor faid 
any thing ſeverely to him, but diſmiſſing 
thoſe whoſe place 1t was, he ordered Alcan- 
der to wait upon him at Table: the young 
man, though not uſed to fervile employ- 
ments, without murmuring or repining did 
as he was commanded : being thus near 
him he had opportunity to obſerve in him 
(beſides the natural goodneſs and mildneſs 
of his temper) an extraordinary ſobriety in 
his diet, and a ſtrength of complexion pro- 
ceeding from it, which no Jabours and fa- 
tigues were able to ſurmount. He was fo 
raviſhd with admiration of theſe excellent 
qualities, that of an enemy he became one 


of 
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of his moſt zealous admirers, and-told his 
Friends and Relations, that Lycurgus was 
not that moroſe and z/-natur d man whom 
they had formerly took him for, but of the 
ſweeteſt and moſt Gentleman-like diſpofy 
tion in the world.. And thus did Lycurgw 
(for chaſtiſement of his fault) make of 4 
wild and diſſolute young man one of the 
diſcreeteſt Citizens of Sparta. 

In memory of this accident Lycurgu 
built a Temple tro Minerva, firnamed Op- 
tilete, from a word which in the Dore 
Dialect ſignifies the preſerver of the ſight; 
for ſome Authours, of which Dzoſcorides 
is one (who wrote a Treatiſe of the Com- 
monwealth of Sparta) fay that he was 
wounded indeed, but did not loſe his eye 
with the blow : and this was the cauſe of 
the dedication of that Temple. Be this as 
it will, certain it is, that this miſadventure 
was the cauſe that the Lacedemonians ne- 
ver bring any arms, no not ſo much as a 
ſaft into their publick Aſſemblies. 

But to return to their publick repaſts, 
which had ſeveral names in Greek : for the 
Candiots calld them *A»%&iz (becauſe the 
men onely came to them : ) The Lacede- 
monians calld them $Snz (from a word 
which ſignifies Parſimony, becauſe they 
were ſo many. Schools of Sobriety) or 
Þ,Ame, that is, Feaſts of Love, becauſe _ 
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by cating and drinking together they had 
opportunity of making Friends. To put 
in my own conjecture, perhaps they were 
imply calld *E3me (Eating-houſes) tor ſuch 
the word. is by the ſubtraCtion of one ket- 
ter. They met by companies oi Futteen, 
over or under, and each of them ſtood 
bound to bring in monthly a Buſhel of 
Meal, eight Galons of Wine, five Vounds 
of Cheeſe, two Pounds and an halt ot Figs, 
for their deſſert, and a little Money to buy 
Fleſh and Fiſh withall. Betides this, when 
any of them made Sacrifice to the Gods 
they always ſent a dole to the Common- 
ball : and likewiſe when any one of them 
had been a Hunting, he ſent thither a part 
of the Veniſon he had killd, and theſe two 
were the onely allowable excuſes for ſup- 
ping at home. This cuſtom ot eating to- 
gether was obſerv'd ſtrictly tor a great while 
afterwards : infomuch that 4g, King of 
Licedemon, having vanquiſhd the Athe- 
mans, and ſending tor his Commons at his 
return home, becauſe he deſired to eat pri- 
rately with his Queen, was retusd by the 
Pulemarchi : which refuſal, when he reſen- 
ted ſo much as to omit the Euchariſtical Sa- 
erifices which uſed to be made for.a War 
tappily ended, they were fo far from ask- 
ng his pardon, that they ſet a fine upon 
is head, and obliged him to pay it. 

They 
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Tliey us'd to ſend their Children to theſe 
Tables as to Schools of temperance and 
good husbandry : here they were inſtructed 
in State-affairs, not by mercenary Pedants, 
but, by experienced Stateſmen : here they 
learn'd the art of Converſation, to drof 
without refletting, and to make jeſts at the 
coſt of no man's reputation : and withall to 
take a jeſt with the ſame innocence andun- 
concernedneſs that they gave one. In this 
point of good breeding the Lacedemonians 
exceeded all the people of Greece : but if 
any man were out of humour, or was not 
of a nature to bear a jeſt, upon the leaſt 
hint given there was no more to be faid to 
him : it was cuſtomary alſo for the eldeſt 
man in the company to tell each of them, 
as they came in, Look ye, Sir, not a word 


faid in ol ot go out of this Door, 


ointed to it. When any 
one had a delfire to be admitted into any 
of theſe Tittle Societies he was to go 
through this manner of probation : each 
man in the company took a little ball of 
ſoft bread (a cuſtom much like that of hal- 
lotting in other places) which they were to 
throw into a deep Baſin, which a waiter 
carried .round upon his head: thoſe that 
lik'd the perſon to be choſen dropd their 
Ball into the Baſin without altering the 
figure; and thoſe who diſliked him preſsd 
it 
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it betwixt their fingers, and made it flat : 
and this ſignityd as much as a negative 
voice ; for it there were but one of theſe 
fatted pieces in the Baſin the Suiter was 
rejected: ſo curious they were in the choice 
of their company, and ſo tender of diſgu- 
ting any one member in it, by taking in a 
man unacceptable to him. Thetr principal 
Diſh was a fort of black Broth, which was 
ſo much valued that the elderly fort fed 
onely upon that, leaving what fleſh ther 
was to the younger ſort. 
They ſay that a certain King of Pontus, 
having heard much of this black Broth of 
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The ſame 
fory rs told 
of Dionyſius 


theirs, ſent for a Lacedemonian Cook on the Thranr. 


purpoſe to make him ſome : he had no ſoo- 
ner taſted it but he found it was abomi- 
nable : the Cook ſeeing him out of conceit 
with it, told him : Sr, to make this Broth 
reliſh you ſhould have bath d your ſelf firſt 
in the River of Eurotas. 

Having eaten and drank thus moderate- 
ly every man went to his home without 
lights ; for the ufe of them was utterly for- 
bid, to the end that they might accuitom 
themſelves ro march boldly in the dark. 
And ſuch was the order and fathion of their 
Meals. 

Lycurgus would never reduce his Laws 
nto writing, nay it is expreſly forbid in 
the Rhetra ; for he thought that the moſt 
mate- 
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material points, and ſuch as moſt dire&tly 
tended to the publick welfare, being im- 
printed on the hearts of their youth by a 
good education, and by a conſtant and ha. 
bitual obſervance of them, becoming a /e. 
cond nature, would ſupply the place of a 
Law and Law-giver in them all the reſt of 
their lives: and as for things of leſſer im- 
portance, as pecuniary contracts, and ſuch 
like, the tormsof which ought to be chang 
as occaſion requires, and 1n tract of timebe: 
come inſufficient for the ends they were in- 
tended for,he thought it the beſt way to leave 
them to every man's diſcretion, and to pre. 
{cribe no certain form at all : he left there. 
fore no inviolable cuſtom in ſuch caſes, wil. 
ling that the manner.and form of bargai- 
ning ſhould be altered according to the car: 
cumſtances of time, and determinations of 
men of the ſoundeſt judgment. For he 
was perſuaded that without good educati- 
on the beſt Laws in the world ſignity'd no- 
thing, and where that was they were in a 
manner ſuperfluous. 

One branch then of the Rhetra was that 
their Laws ſhould not be written, another 
branch of it is particularly levelld againſt 
Luxury and expenfſiveneſs : for by 1t it was 
ordained, That the Ceilings of their Houles 
ſhould onely be wrought by the Ax, and 


their Gates ' and Doors ſmooth'd onely ri 
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the Saw. And this was not without my- 
ſtery : for if Epaminondas could fay with 
ſo good a grace, inviting ſome Friends to 
his Table, Come, Gentlemen, be ſecure, 
Treaſon would never come to ſuch a poor 
Dinner as this ; why might not this great 
Law-giver in all probability have thought 
that ſuch ill-favour'd Houſes would never be 
capable of receiving Luxury and ſuperfluity ? 
For a man muſt have a more than ordinary 
ſhare of folly that would furniſh ſuch Rooms 
with embroidered Beds, and Hangings of 
Arras, that would be fſervd in Plate upon 
a rough-hewn Table, and pretend to pomp 
and magnificence in a Houſe which was al- 
moſt too. narrow for the zeceſitzes of life. 
And doubtleſs he had good reaſon to think 
that they would proportion their Beds to 
their Houſe, and their Coverlets to their 
Beds, and thar the reſt of their Goods and 
Furniture would be ſutable to them. Ir is 
reported that King Leotichidas, the firſt of 
that name, was fo little uſed to the fight of 
carv'd Work, that, being entertain at Co- 
rinth in 2 ſtately Room, he was much fur- 
prisd to ſee the Timber and Ceiling fo fine- 
ly wrought, and asked his Hoil, whether 
the Trees grew ſo in his Country 2 

A third Ordinance of this forementioned 
Rhetra was, "That they ſhould not make 
War often, or long, with the ſame Enemy, 
leſt 
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leſt that they ſhould train and inſtrutt them 
in the art of War by having often to doe 
with them: and by torcing them to defend 
themſelves, at length reach them to be the 
aggreſſours : and tor breaking this Law was 
Azefilaus much blamed a long time after, 
by making ſuch continual incurſions into 
Beotia, that at length he taught that peo. 
ple to make head againſt the Lacedemoni. 
ans: and therefore Antalcidas, ſeeing him 
wounded one day, faid to him, that he was 
very well paid for making the Thebans 
good Souldiers whether they would or no. 
And theſe Laws were called the Rhetra, 
that is to ſay, not inventions of Man's Wiſe: 
dom, but Divine Sanctions and Revelations 
from Heaven. 

In order to the good Education of their 
Youth (which, as I ſaid before, he thought 
the moſt important and nobleſt Work of a 
Law-giver) he went ſo far back as to take 
into conſideration thetr very Conception 
and Birth, by regulating their Marriages. 
For Ariſtotle wrongs the memory of this 
excellent Perſon, by bearing us in hand, 
that, after he had try'd all manner of ways 
to reduce the Women to more modeſty 
and ſobriety, he was at laſt forced to leave 
them as they were: becauſe that in the ab 
ſence of their Husbands, who ſpent the beſt 


part of their lives in the Wars, their wy 
made 
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made themſelves abſoluteMiſtreſles at home, 
and would be treated with as much reſpect 
2s if they had been ſo many Queens. But 
by his good leave it is a miſtake ; for he 
took for that Sex too all the care that was 
poſſible : for an inſtance of it he ordered the 
Maidens to exerciſe themſelves with Wreſt- 
ling, Running, throwing the Bar and ca- 
ſting the Dart, to the end that the Fruit 
they conceived might take deeper root, 
and grow ſtrong, and ſpread it ſelf in ſtrong 
and healthy Bodies ; and withall that they 
might be the more able to undergo the pains 
of Child-bearing. And to the end he might 
take away their over-great tenderneſs, and 
that acquired womanithneſs which vain cu- 
ſtom hath added to the natural, he ordered 
that they ſhould go naked as well as the 
young Men, and dance too in that conditi- 
on at their ſolemn Feaſts and Sacrifices, : 
linging certain Songs, whilſt the young 
Men ſtood in a ring about them, ſeeing 
and hearing them : intheſe Songs they now 
and then gave a fatyrical glance upon thoſe 
who had miſ-behaved themſelves in the 
Wars; and ſometimes ſang encomums up- 
on thoſe who had done any gallant action, 
and by theſe means enflamed the younger 
fort with an emulation of their glory. 
Thoſe that were thus commended went a- 
way brave and well fatisfy'd with them- 

M ſelves, 
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ſelves, and thoſe who were rally'd were as 
ſenſibly touch'd with it as 1t they had been 
formally and ſevcrcly reprimanded, and fo 
much the more, becauſe the Kings and 
whole Court ſaw and heard all that paſs, 
Now though it may ſeem ſtrange that Wo- 
men ſhould appear thus naked 1n publick, 
yet may it be faid that z2rue - modeſty 
was obſervd and wantonneſs excluded ; 
they were ſufficiently clad in their xative 
innocence and ſimplicity, and wore the li- 
very of the lovely original couple. The 
end of their exerciſe was to make them- 
ſelves more active and vigorous, to the end 
that they might bear away the prize one 
from another, and at laſt come to diſpute 
it with the Men. From hence came that 
ſenſe of honour and nobleneſs of ſpirit, of 
which we have an inſtance in Gorgo, the 
Wite of King Leonidas, who being told, in 
diſcourſe with ſome foreign Ladies, that 
the Women of Lacedzmon were they onely 
of the world who had an Empire over the 
Men, ſhe briskly reparty'd, that there was 
good reaſon, for they were the onely Wo- 
men who brought forth Men. Lally, 
theſe publick proceſſions of the Maidens, 
and their appearing naked in their exerciſes 
and dancings, were provocations and balts 
to ſtir up and allure the young Men to Mar: 
riage: and that, not upon Geometrical rea- 
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ſons (as Plato calls them) ſuch as Intereſt, 


and equality of Fortune and Birth, but from 
the ſweet conſtraint and unſophiſticated 
ditates of nature, from that my/terious 
agreement and ſympathy of minds which 
alone can make men happy in a married 
eſtate. Beſides this, that he might pro- 
mote Marriage more effectually, thoſe who 
continued Batchelours were made infamous 
by Law ; for they were excluded from the 
ſight of thoſe publick proceſſions in which 
the young Men and Maidens dancd naked: 
nay, the Officers compell'd them to march 
naked themſelves round the Market-place 
in the very depth of Winter, ſinging a cer- 
tain Song to their own diſgrace, that they 


- juſtly ſuffer'd this puniſhment tor diſobey- 


ing the Laws. Moreover they were de- 
priv'd of that reſpeCt and obſervance which 
the younger ſort were obligd to pay to 
their elders : and theretore no man found 
fault with what was ſaid to Dercy//idas, a 
great Captain, and one who had comman- 
ded Armies ; who, as he came into the 
place of Aſſembly, a young man, inſtead 
of riſing and making room tor him, told 
lum, Sir, you muſt not expect that honour 
from me being young, which cannot be 
return'd to me by a Child of yours when 
| am old. 
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When they had a mind to marry, their 

Courtſhip was a ſort of Rape upon the per- 

ſons whom they had a tancy for, and thoſe 

*The Romans they choſe not tender and. * halt Children, 
all;w'd them : ER . ' 

'o marry ar ÞUT In the flower of their age and tull ripe 

rwelve years for a Husband: Alter this, She who managd 

—_ %** the Wedding, comes, and ſhaves cloſe the 

blames them Hair of the Bride, dreſſes her up compleat- 

jr. lyin Man's Clothes, leaves her upon a Mat- 

treſs : this done, in comes the Bridegroom, 

in his every day Clothes, ſober and com- 

pos'd, as having ſupp'd at his Ordinary, and 

ſteals in as privately as he can into the 

Room where the Bride lay, unties her Vir- 

gin Zone and takes her into his embraces; 

and fo having ſtay'd ſome time together, 

he returns as ſecretly as he can to his Apart- 

ment with the reſt of his Camerades, with 

vw hom he ſpends all the day, and good part 

of the night roo, unleſs he ſteals a ſhort vi- 

ſit to 11s Bride, and that he did with a great 

cdeal of circumſpection and fear of being dif 

coverd; nor was the wanting (as may be 

fuppos d) on her part, to uſe her Womans 

wit 1n watching the moſt favourable oppor- 

rumries {or their mceting, and making ap 

pointments when company was moſt out 

of the way. In this manner they liv'd a 

long time, inſomuch that they frequently 

had Children by their Wives before ever 

they faw their faces by day-light. Their 

1nter- 
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interview being thus difficult and rare ſerv d 
not onely for continual exerciſe of their 
Temperance, and furtherd very much the 
ends and intention of Marriage, but belides, 
theſe ſhort Abſences kept their paſſion (till 
alive, which flaggs, and decays, and dyes at 
laſt by too eafie Acceſs and long continu- 
ance with the beloved object : they always 
parted with regret, contriving when they 
thould come together again, and thought 
minutes hours till the next meeting : 
having thus ſet Modeſty as a Sentinel over 
the Marriage-bed, he next bethought him- 
ſelf of a prevention of that wild and we- 
maniſh paſſion, Fealoufte. And this he 
f thought the beſt expedient, to allow men 
the freedom of imparting the uſe of their 
Wives to thoſe whom they thould think fit, 


ba.l 4 
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Diſeaſe : 


that ſo they might have Children by them ; fan 4 ad 


and this he would needs make a very com- 
mendable picce of Liberality, and laughd 
at thoſe who think the violation of their 
Bed ſuch an inſupportable afiront, that they 
revenge it by Murthers olten, and ſome- 
times by cruel Wars. Lycaurgas thought a 
man not to be blam'd, who being ſtepd in 
years and having a young Wite, thould re- 
commend ſome vertuous handſome young 
man that ſhe might have a Child by him 
who might inherit the good qualities of 
ſuch a Father, and this Child the good Man 
M 3 loves 


derided by 


the other 
Gracians, 


loves as tenderly as if he was of his own 
begetting : on the other {ide an honeſt man 
who had love for a married woman upon 
the account of her modeſty and the well- 
favourdneſs of her Children, might with- 
out formality beg of her Husband a nights 
lodging, that he might have a ſlip of 66 
goodly a Tree which he might tranſplant 
into his own Garden. And indeed, Lycur- 
gs was of a perſuaſion that Children were 
not ſo much the propriety of their Parents 
as of the whole Commonwealth, and there- 
fore he would not have *em begot by the 
firſt Comers, but by the beſt Men that could 
be found : the Laws of other Nations ſeem'd 
to him very defeCtive and incongruous, who 
were very folicitous for the breed of their 
Dogs and Horſes, and ſent a great way and 
were at no ſmall charges to get the beſt 
Stallions ; and yet kept their Wives under 
Lock and Key for fear of other men, where- 
as themſelves were crazd, old or infirm, 
and more fit to propagate Diſeaſes than 
their Speczes : if they had made the leaſt re- 
flexion in the world they would have taken 
notice that the honour and diſhonour of 
Children (who generally derive their good 
or ill qualities trom thoſe that beget 'em) 
doth chiefly redound to thoſe who have 
the charge of their Education, and if they 
prove ill they firſt feel the ſmart : r 
uc 
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Such reaſons may be alledg'd in favour of 
this Paradox of Lycargas ; but this is cer- 
tain, that ſo long as theſe Ordinances were 
obſerv'd, the Women there were ſo far from 
that ſcandalous Liberty which hath ſince 
been objected to them, that they knew not 
what the name of Adultery meant. A proot 
of this we have in Geradas, a very ancient 
Spartan, who being ask'd by a ſtranger, 
what puniſhment their Law had appointed 
tor Adulterers, he anſwerd, there are no 
Adulterers in our Country : but, replyed 
the ſtranger, ſuppoſe there were one, and 
the crime prov'd againſt him, how would 
you puniſh him 2? he anſwer, that the Ot- 
tender muſt pay to the Plaintiff a Bull with 
a Neck fo long as that he might drink of 
the River that ran at the foot of 7aygetus 
over the top of the Mountain : the man 
being ſurprisd at this ſaid, why, tis impoſ- 
ſible to find ſuch a Bull ; Geradas ſmilingly 
reply'd, "twas juſt as poſſible to find an 
Adulterer in Sparta. And ſo much I had 
to ſay of their Marriages. 

Nor was it in the power of the Father 
to diſpoſe of the Child as he thought fit, 


but was oblig'd to carry it betore the *'Try- * They kept 


ers, (who were ſome of the graveſt men of '9e”7 Cour 
at a place 


the Tribe to which the Child belong'd) caged aioy. 


their buſineſs it was carefully to view the 
lafant, and if they found it luſty and well- 
M 4 favourd 
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favourd, they gave order for its education, 
and allotted to it one of the nine thouſand 
ſhares of Land above-mentioned for its 
maintenance; but if they found it deform, 
and of an ill complexion, they ordered it to 
* + Theſe pla- be caſtinto adeepÞ cavern in the earth, near 


ces they call d , 1: : : 9 ' - 
S343 of OE Mountain Zaygetas, as thinking it nei- 


Store-houſes: ther for the good of the Child it felt, nor for 


an unnatural the publick intereſt that it ſhould be brought 
cuſtom, 


up, ſince nature had denied it the means of 
happineſs in its own particular by not gi- 
ving it health, nor- ſtrength ſufficient to 
make 1t ſerviceable to the publick : upon 
the ſame account the Women did not bathe 
the new-born Children with Water, as is 
the cuſtom in all other Countries, but with 
Wine, to prove the temper and complexion 
of their Bodies ; for a conceit they had, that 
weakly Children fall into fits of the Con- 
vullion, or immediately faint upon their 
being thus bath'd ; on the contrary, thoſe 
who were of a ſtrong and vigorous habit, 
would acquire a greater degree of firmnels 
by it, and get a temper in proportion like 
Steel, in the quenching. Their Nurſes 
too were ſo carefull and experienc that, 
without uſing Swadling-bands, their Chil- 
dren wereall ſtreight, well proportion'd and 
beautifull ; and beſides' they usd them to 
any ſort of meat, and ſometimes to bear 
the want of it, not to be afraid of the dark, 
or 
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on, | -or to be alone, nor to be wayward, and 
ind | peeviſh, and crying, as they are generally 
its | in other Countries, through the imperti- 
1d, | nent care and fondneſs of thoſe who look 
to | to them. Upon this account Spartan Nur- 
ear | fes were often bought up, or hird by people 
&j- of other Countries : and it 1s reported that 
for | ſhe who ſuckled 4/cibiades was a Spartan : 
ht # but if he was fortunate in his Nurſe he was 
of 8 not fo in his School-maſter: for his Guar- 
7i- | dian Pericles + (as Plato tells us) choſe a f in Alcib, 
to Slave for that Office call d Zopyras, nothing a 

mn | better than thoſe that rowd in a Galley. 

ho Lycurgus was of another mind, he would 

is | not have Maſters bought out of the Market, 


th nor ſuch as ſhould fell their pains, nor 

n would he have any thing mercenary in ſo 

It important a charge. 

| Nor was it lawtull for the Father himſelf 

Ir to breed up the Children after his own fan- 

e cy ; but as ſoon as they were ſeven years 

g old they were to be enrolld in certain 

f Companies and Claſſes, where they all liv'd 

c under the ſame Orders and Diſcipline, do- 

$ ing their exerciſes, and recreating them- Their Exers 


; ſelves together. Of theſe, he who ſhew'd %**: 
- the moſt conduCt and courage, was made 
] Captain ; they had their eyes always upon 
) him, obeyed his orders, and underwent 
patiently whatſoever puniſhment he inflic- 
| ted: fo that the whole courſe of their edu- 
| cation 


Their Habit. 


cation was one continued exerciſe of a req. 
dy and perfect obedience. The old men 
too were Spectatours of their performances, 
and olt-times hatch'd quarrels, and fet them 
together by the cars, that by thoſe early 
indications they might perfectly learn their 
natures, and know which would be valiant, 
which a coward when they ſhould come to 
more dangerous encounters: as for Lear- 
ning, they gave them juſt enough to ſerve 
their turn; their chief care was to make 
them good SubjeCts, to fit them to endure 
the fatigues of long and tedious marches, and 
never to return without vittory from the field, 
To this end, as they grew in years their ex- 
erciſes were proportionably increas'd ; their 
heads were ſhav'd, they were accuſtomed 
to go bare-foot, and tor the moſt part to 
play naked. 

After they were twelve years old, they 
were no longer allow'd to wear doable gar- 
ments, one plain Coat ſerv'd them a whole 
year : and being but very ſeldom bath'd 
and trimm'd they were none of the neateſt 
and cleanlieſt perſons in the world. The 
lodg'd together in little Bands upon Beds 
made of the Ruſhes which grew by the 
Banks of the River Earotas, and becauſe 
their points were ſharp they were to break 
them off with their Hands without a Knife: 
if it were a hard Winter they mingled ſome 
Thiſtle- 
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Thiſtle-down with their Ruſhes, this kept 
them warm, and as well contented they 
were with it, as if it had been the beſt Fea- 
ther-bed in the world. By that time they 
were come to this age, there was not any 
of the more hopefull Lads who had not a 
lover to bear him company ; "The old men 
too had an eye upon them, coming often 
tothe Schools to hear and fee them contend 
ether in wit or ſtrength with one another : 
and this they did as ſeriouſly and with as 
much concern as if they were their Fathers, 
their Tutours, or their Magiſtratcs; ſo that 
there ſcarcely paſſed a moment without 
putting them in mind of their duty, nor 
was there any place fo privileg'd but that 
they were puniſh if they had negleRed it. 

Betides all this, there was always one of 
the beſt and honeſteſt men 1n the City ap- 
pointed to'undertake the charge and gover- 
nance of them : he again rang'd them into 
ſeveral little Bands, and ſet over each of 
them for their Captain the diſcreeteſt and 
moſt metall'd of thoſe they calld 7renes, 
(which were uſually twenty years old, and 
thoſe who were about eighteen were call'd 
Mel-Irenes, as much as to fay, who would 
ſhortly be Men :) This young man there- 
fore was their Captain when they fought, 
and their Maſter at home, uſing them for 
the offices of his Houſe ; ſending the = 

ic 
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dieſt of them to fetch Wood, and the wez- 
ker and leſs able to gather Salads and Herbs, 
and theſe they muſt either go without or 
ſteal them ; and this they did by creeping 
into the Gardens, or conveying themſelves 
very cunningly and cloſely into the Eating. 
houſes: and it concernd them fo to doe, 
for if they were taken in the fat they were 
whip'd without mercy ; and that, not for 
want of honeſty but for want of wit, becauſe 
they did not lay their deſign well, and were 
not fine and cunning in their faculty. They 
ſtole too all other meat they could lay their 
hands on, looking out ſharp and watching 


all opportunities, when people were aſleep 


or more careleſs than uſual. If they were 
caught they were not onely puniſh'd with 
whipping but hunger too, being reduc'd 
to their ordinary, which was but ve- 
ry ſlender, and fo contrivd on purpoſe, 
that being preſs'd by hunger they might 
caſt about to help themſelves by ſome {ub- 
tile conveyance or adventurous action : and 
this was the principal deſign of their hard 
fare: another there was not inconſiderable, 
that they might grow the better in tallneſs; 
for the vital ſpirits not being over-burthened 
and oppreſſed by too great a quantity of 
nouriſhment (which neceflarily diſcharges 
it ſelf into thickneſs and breadth) do by 
their natural lightneſs and agility mount 


ups 
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upwards ; and the ſubſtance of the Body 
not being groſs or in two great a quantity, 
does more eaſily follow the faſhioning hand 
of Nature, whereas groſs and over-ted Bo- 
dies are ſtubborn and untrattable, and ſhe 
can at beſt make but a bungling piece of 
work of them. This we find by experience 
in Women which take Phyſick whilſt they 
ze with Child ; for though the Children 
be by that means made ſomething leaner 
and of a leſs ſize, yet are they, for the moſt 

rt, lovely of aſpe&t, and extraordinary 
well ſhapd ; the remaining matter, after 
the ſeparation of the groſſer humours, be- 
ing more ſupple and pliable and recipient 
of its form, which is always exact and per- 
felt in its kind, when the matter is capable 
of it. But whether this be the true reaſon 
or not, I leave it to be determin'd by the 
College of Phyſicians. 

To return from whence we have digrel- 
ſed ; the Lacedemonian Children were ſo 
very cautious and feartull of being difcove- 
red, that a youth having ſtoln a young Fox 
and hid it under his Coat, ſuffered it to tear 
out his very Bowels with its Teeth and 
Claws, and fo dy'd upon the place, rather 
than he would diſcover it : what is praCtisd 
to this very day in Laced@mon is enough 
to gain credit to this ſtory, for my ſelt have 


ken ſeveral of them endure whipping to 
death 
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Barbarous death at the foot of the Altar of Dzana, fir- | 
Superflition. named Orthza. 


The Tre, or under-maſtcr, usd to ſtay 

a little with them after Supper, and one of 
them he bid to ſing a Song : to another he 
ut forth a Queſtion, which requird an 
advisd and deliberate Anſwer : for example, 
Who was the beſt man in the City 2 What 
he thought of ſuch an ation of ſfucha man? 
Uſing them thus early to paſs a right judg- 
ment upon perſons and things, and to in- 
form themſelves of the abilities or defects 
of their Country-men : if they had not an 
Anſwer ready, they were look'd upon as 
ofa dull and careleſs diſpoſition, and to have 
little or no ſenſe of Vertue and Honour : 
beſides this, they were to give a good rea- 
ſon for what they ſaid, and in as few words 
and as comprehenfive as might be : he that 
failed of this, or anſwered not to the pur- 
poſe (inſtead of a Ferule) had his Thumb 
bit by his Maſter. It fo fell out ſometimes 
that the ren did this in the preſence of the 
old Men and Magiſtrates, that they might 
ſee whether he puniſhed them juſtly and in 
due meaſure or not : and though he did a- 
miſs they would not reprove him before 
his Scholars, (leſt it ſhould diminiſh their 
reſpe& to him) but when they were gone 
he himſelf was call'd to an account, and 


underwent a correCtion too, if he had = 
ar 


f 
c 
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' | far into either of the extremes of indulgence 


or ſeverity. 


It is a thing remarkable that their Lovers Their Lovers. 


and . favourers had a ſhare in the young 
Lads honour or diſgrace : and there goes a 
ſtory, that one of them was fined by the 
Magiſtrates, becauſe the Lad whom he 
lovd cry d out effteminately as he was figh- 
ting. (By the way ſo much in faſhion was 
this ſort of love among them, that the mot 
ſtay'd and vertuous Matrons would own 
publickly their paſſion toa modeſt and beau- 
tifull Virgin.) And though ſeveral mens fan- 
cies met 1n one perſon, yet did not this 
cauſe any ſtrangeneſs or jealouſie among 
them, but rather was the beginning of a 
very intimate friendſhip, whilſt they all 
jointly conſpired to render the belov'd Boy 
the moſt accompliſhd in the world. 


They taught them alſo a natural and Thi ſort 


eracefull way of ſpeaking, enlivened with 
a touch of inoffenſive raillery, and compre- 
hending a great deal of matter in few words. 
for Lycurgus, who ordered that a great 
piece of money (as is aforeſaid) ſhould be 
but of an inconſiderable value, on the con- 
trary would allow no difcourſe to be car- 
rent, which did not contain in few words 
a great deal of uſefull and weighty ſenſe: 
lo that Children there by a habit of long 
llence and meditation had ſuch a prey 
an 
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and quickneſs of mind as to give very ſurpri- 
ſing anſwers,and oft-times ſpeak Apothegms 
to the aſtoniſhment of the hearers ; where- 
as the incontinence of the Tongue, like the 
other ſort of incontinence, fruſtrates the 
ends of ſpeaking, as that does of generation, 
From hence the pithineſs of the Laconian 
Speech; an inſtance of which we have in 
King Agis,who whena pert Arhenian laugh 
at their ſhort Swords, and faid that the 
Jugglers and Mountebanks ſwallow d them 
in the publick Shows and Theatres, an- 
ſwered him, And yet our Enemies cannot 
endure the ſight of them; and as their 
Swords were ſhort and ſharp, ſo were their 
Sayings : and truly in my judgment there 
is 1n this conciſe way of ſpeech ſomething 
which I know better than I can exprels, 
which flies /eve/ to the mark, and does 
more execution than a whole volee of words 
ſhot at rovers. Lycurgus himſelf, who en- 
joined this manner of ſpeaking, was one 
of the beſt examples of it, as appears by his 
anſwer to one who by all means would 
have a popular Government in Laced@mon: 
Begin Friend, ſaid he, and make a trial in 
thy own Family. Another ask'd him why 
he allow'd of fo mean and trivial Sacritices 
to the Gods? he reply'd, That we may 
always have ſomething to offer to them. 


Being ask'd, What ſort of Martial Exerciſes 
of 
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or Combats he approv'd of, anſwered, all 


ſorts, except that in which you * ſtretch *The form of 


out your hands. Many Sayings of the like 


force are to be found in the Letters which the Ancients. 


he occaſionally wrote to his Country-men 
as, keing conſulted how they might beſt 
oppoſe an invaſion of their Enemies, re- 
turn'd this anſwer, By continuing poor, and 
wt coveting t0 have one more than another. 
Being contulted again. whether 1t were 
requiſite to encloſe the City with a Wall, 
ſent them word, That City s well fortified 
which hath a Wall of Men inſtead of Brick. 
But as for theſe Letters, whether they be 
counterfeit or not, I think it no caſte mat- 
ter to determine, and therefore let every 
man think as he pleaſes. But that they 
were indeed enemies to talkativeneſs theſe 
following inſtances are an authentick and 
ſufficient proof. King Leonidas told one 
who held him in diſcourſe upon ſome ule- 
full things and worthy his hearing but 
not in due time and place, Sir, you are 1m- 
pertinent for ſpeaking in this place ſo much 
to the purpoſe. King Charilaus, the Ne- 
phew of Lycurgas, being ask'd why his 
Uncle had made ſo few Laws, anſwered, To 
men of few Words tew Laws are ſufficient. 
One blam'd Hecateus the Oratour becauſe 
that being invited to a Feaſt he had not 
poke one word all Supper-time, Archidamus 

N an{we- 
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anſwered in his vindication, He who can 
ſpeak weil knows when to ſpeak 700. 


I will now give an inſtance or two of 


their ſharp Reparties, which, as I ſaid be- 

fore, had a ſort ot pleafantneſs with them 

which made them to be the better excusd, 

an_ Damaratus being askd, in an Fabufive man- 

the Queſtions ner by an importunate fellow, Who was 

ns - oY the beit man in Laced@mon 2? anſwered him, 

young Lads, He, Sir, that is the leaſt Iike you. Some, 

as, Whos jo company where Agis was, much extolld 
the beſt man : 

in Sparta? the exact Juitice of the Eleans, who fate as 

Judges at the Olympick Games ; indeed, 

ſays Agzi, they are highly to be commen- 

ded it they can doe Juſtice once in the ſpace 

ot five years. Theopompus anſwered a ſtran- 

ger who brag that he was ſo much taken 

notice of for his love to the Lacedemonians, 

that his Country-men from thence calld 

* a lover of him * g1X92Azxy, that it had been more tor 

=> cog his honour if they had calld him + giAone- 

+ a lover of Airyus, And Pliſtonax, the Son of Pauſanias, 

= cour- when an Oratour of Athens ſaid the Lacc- 

__demonians were an illiterate and ignorant 

people, told him, You ſay true, Sir, tor we 

onely of all the Gracians have learned none 

of your iſl conditions. One ask'd Archi- 

damus what number of fighting men there 

might be of the Spartans, he anſwered, 


Enow, Sir, to drive out the wicked. 


We 
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We may gueſs too at their manner of 
ſpeaking by their very Jeſts. For they usd 
not to throw them out at random, but the 
very wit of them was grounded upon ſome 
conſiderable ſenſe. For inſtance, one being 
ask'd to go hear a Man who exactly coun- 
terfeited the voice of a Nightingale, anſwe- 
red, Sir, I have heard the Nightingale it 
ſelf. Another having read this following 
inſcription upon a Tomb, 


Extinguiſhing a cruel Tyranny 
At Selinum theſe brave Patriots did dy: 


made-this clinch upon it, that they well 
deſervd to dye, for inſtead of extingui/hing 
the Tyranny they ſhould have let it urn 
out. A Lad being offered ſome Cocks of 
the Game ſo hardy that they would dye 
upon the place, ſaid that he card not for 
Cocks that would dye hardy, but for ſuch 
that would live and kill others. Another 
would by no means be carried home 1n a 
Chair, as he ſaw ſome others were, becaule, 
ſaid he, I cannot conveniently rife in it to 
pay reſpect to my betters. In thort, their 
anſwers were fo ſententious and pertinent 
that one ſaid well, that to be a Philoſopher 
or a Lacedemonian ſignified the fame thing, 
And though they were a very active people 
they exerciſed their Minds much more than 
their Bodies. 
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Nor were they leſs caretull to ſing and 
compole well than to expreſs themſelves 
in proper terms and to ſpeak to the point. 
And their very Songs had ſuch a lite and 
ſpirit in them, that they enflamd and ra- 
viſh'd mens minds witha deſire to doe great 
and good Actions; the ſtyle of them was 
plain and without affectation ; the ſubject 
always ſerious and moral ; moſt uſually it 
was in praiſe of ſuch men as had dy in 
the hed of honour for defence of their Coun- 
try, or in de-ifron of thoſe who would not 
venture their lives willingly in ſo good a 
cauſe: the former they declared happy, and 
almoſt Gods, and the latter they deſcrib'd 
as moſt miſerable and below the condition 
of men.” In theſe Verſes too they talk'd 
high of what feats they would doe or had 
done, and vaunted of themſelves as the bra- 
veſt and moſt valiant people in the world. 
The expreſſion was different and ſutable to 
their ſeveral ages: for you muſt underſtand 
that they had three Choirs of them 1n their 
ſolemn Feſtivals, the firſt of the old Men, 
the ſecond of the young Men, and the laſt 
of the Children : (to give a taſte of them) 
the old Men began thus, 


We have been (though now ſpent and old) 
Hardy in Field, in Battel Bold. 


The 
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The young men anſwered them, ſinging, 


We are ſo now : let who dares try, 
We'll conquer, or in combat dye. 


The Children came laſt, and ſaid, 


What ever ye can * doe or F tell, 
We one day will you both excell. 


Indeed if we will ttke the pains to conſider 
their Compoſitions, and the Airs onthe Flute 
to which they were ſet when they march'd 
on to Battel, we ſhall find that Terpander and 
Pindar had reaſon to ſay that Mufick was 
not incompatible with, but rather an help 
and incentive to, Valour. The firſt ſays 
thus of them. 


Juſtice goes in proceſſion through their Streets, 
And Mars the Mules in ſweet conſort meets. 


And Pindar _ 


Bleſt Sparta ! in whoſe State we find 

Things almoſt inconſiſtent join'd : 

In quiet times your Martial toils not ceaſe, 

And Wars adorn'd with the ſoft arts of Peace. 

Gray-headed Wiſedom reigns in your Debates, 
And well-bred Touth with equal Fire, 
Handle their Arms, or touch therr Lyre ; 

Te Gods, the Muſick of well ordered States ! 
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So that theſe two Poets deſcribe the Spar- 
tans as being no leſs muſical than warlike, 
and the Spartan Poet himſelt confirms it : 


Oar Sports prelude to War and Muficks charms 
Tuſpire deliberate Valour to our Arms. 


Their ging And even before they engagd in Battel the 

To Bare. King did firſt facrifice to theMuſes (in all like- 
lihood) to put them in mind of the manner of 
their education, and of the ſevere judgment 
that would be paſs'd upon their actions, and 
thereby to animate them to the performance 
of ſome gallant Exploit : ſometimes too 
the Lacedemonians abated a little the ſeve- 
rity of their manners in favour of their 
young men , ſuffering them to curle and 
pertume their Hair, and to have coſtly 
Arms, and fine Clothes; and as well pleasd 
they were to ſee them marching out tull of 
metal and ſpirit to an Engagement as the 
other Gracians were to ſee their trim'd Hor- 

* He alludes ſes neighing, and preſſing for the * courſe. 

bick Games, ANd therefore when they came to be well- 

| grown Lads they took a great deal of care 
of their Hair, to have it parted and trim'd, 
eſpecially againſt a day of Battel, purſuant 
to a ſaying of their Law-giver, that a large 
head of Hair ſer off a good Face to more 

advantage, and thoſe that were ugly it made 

more ugly and dreadftull. | 

When 
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When they were in the Field their Exer- 
ciſes were generally more moderate, their 
Fare not ſo hard, nor ſo {ſtrict a hand held 
over them by their Officers, ſo that they 
were the onely people in the world to 
whom War gave repoſe. When their Ar- 
my was drawn up in Battel array, and the 
Enemy near, the King facrificd a Goat, 
commanded the Souldicrs to ſet their Gar- 
lands upon their heads, and the Pipers to 
play the Tune of the Hymn to Caſtor, and 
himſelf advancing forwards began the P- 
an, which ferv'd ior a ſignal to fall on. Tt 
was at once a delightfull and terrible ſight 
to ſce them march on to the Tune of their 
Flutes, without ever troubling their Order 
or confounding their Ranks, no diſorder in 
their minds or change in their countenance, 
but on they went to the hazard of their 
lives as unconcernedly and cheerfully as it 
It had been to lead up a Dance, or to hear a 
conſort of Muſick. Men in this temper 
were not likely to be poſſeſſed with fear, or 
tranſported with fury, but they proceeded 
with a deliberate Valour, full of hope and 
00d aſſurance, as if ſome Divinity had ſen- 
libly aſſiſted them. The King had always 
about his perſon ſome one who had been 
crown'd in che Olympick Games : and up- 
on this account a Lacedemonian refusd a 
conſiderable preſent which was offercd to 
N 4 him 
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him upon condition that he would not come 

into the Liſts, and having with much to 

doe thrown his Antagoniſt, fome of the 
SpeCtatours ſaid to him, And now, Sir La- 
cedemonian, what are you the better tor 

your Vitory ? he anſwered ſmiling, O, a 

great deal, Sir, for 7 ſhall have the honour 

to fight by the fide of my Prince. Alter they 

had routed an Enemy they purſid him till 

they were well aſſured of the Victory, and 

then they ſounded a retreat, thinking it 

baſe and unworthy of a Grzcian people, to 

cut men in pieces who durſt not look them 

in the face or lift up their hands againſt 

them. This manner of dealing with their 

Enemies did not onely ſhew their magnani- 

mity but had a politick end in it too; for 
knowing that they kilfd onely thoſe who 

made reſiſtance, and gave quarter to the 

reſt, they generally thought it their belt 

way to conſult their ſafety by flight. FHip- 

pas the Sophiſter ſays that Lycurgas him- 

ſelf was a very valiant and experienced 
Commander. Philoſtephanus attributes to 

| him the firſt diviſion of the Cavalry into 
*#zewer * Troops of fifties in a ſquare Body : but 
- _ Demetrius the Phalerian ſays quite the con- 
and Lieute- trary, and that he made all his Laws 1n a 
nant excep- continued Peace. And indeed the ceſſation 
Fe of Arms procured by his means and ma- 
nagement, inclines me to think him a good- 

| naturd 
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natur'd man, and one that lov'd quietneſs 
and peace. Notwithſtanding all this Zer- 
mippus tells us that he had no hand in the 
Ordinance, that 7phitus made it, and. Ly- 
curgus came onely as a Spectatour, and that 
by mere accident too. Being there he heard 
a voice of one behind him, blaming, and 
wondering at him that he did not encourage 
his Country-men to reſort to ſo illuſtrious 
an Aſſembly ; turning about and ſeeing no 
man, he concluded that 1t was a voice from 
Heaven, and thereupon immediately went 
to phitus, and was aſſiſtant to him in or- 
dering the Ceremonies of that Feaſt, which 
by his means were better eſtabliſhid, more 
famous and magnificent than before that 
time they were. 

To return to the Lacedemonians. Their 
diſcipline and order of life continued till 
after they were full grown men. No one 
was allowed to live after his own fancy ; 
but the whole City reſembled a great 
Camp in which every man had his thare 
of proviſions, and buſineſs ſet out, and 
lbok'd upon himſelf not ſo much born to 
ſerve his own ends as the intereſt of his 
Country. Therefore if they were com- 
manded nothing elſe, they went to ſee the 
Lads perform their Exerciſes, to teach them 
ſomething uſefull, or to learn it themſelves 
gf thoſe who knew better. And here I can- 

. not 
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not but declare my opinion, that one of 
the greateſt bleſiings Lycurgas procurd to 
his people was, the abundance of leiſure, 
which proceeded from his forbidding to 
them the exerciſe of any mean and mecha- 
nical Trade ; for it was but loſt labour to 
waſte themſelves with anxiety and toil to 
heap together a great deal of money, which 
when they had got was but uſeleſs lumber 
in their houſe; for the Z/otes till'd their 
ground for them, and paid them yearly in 
kind the quantity above-mention'd, with- 
out any trouble of theirs. To this purpoſe 
there goes a ſtory of a Lacedemonian who 
happened to be at Athens in Afliſes time in 
which a Citizen had been puniſh'd for idle- 
eſs, and came home much diſcontented 
and comfortleſs : the Lacedemonian was 
much ſurprizd at it, and defired his Friend 
to ſhew him the man who was condemned 
for living like a Gentleman : ſo much be- 
neath them they eſteemed all mechanical 
employments, and the care of heaping up 
riches. 

I need not tell you that upon the proht- 
bition of Gold and Silver all Law-fuits 1m- 
mediately ceasd, for there was now no 
griping avarice, or poverty oppreſſed, but 
equality with abundance, and a quiet life 
with ſobriety. All their time (except when 
they were in the Field) was taken up in 
dancing, 
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dancing, in feaſting, in their exerciſes, and 
hunting, matches , or F places where good 
company usd to meet. Thoſe who were 
under thirty years of age were not allow'd 
to go into the Market-place, but had the 
neceſſaries of their Family ſupply'd by the 
cre of their Relations and Lovers : nor was 
it for the credit of elderly men to be ſeen 
too often in the Market-place ; it was e- 
ſteem'd more honourable tor them to fre- 
quent the Academies and places of conver- 
lation, where they diſcoursd agreeably, 
not of the price of Pepper, and intereſt of 
Money, but gravely paſsd their judgment 
on ſome a&tion worth conſidering ; extolld 
thegood, and blam'd thoſe who were other- 
wife, and that in a facetious way, ſo that 
the Feather of the Jeſt made the Arrow 
pierce the deeper, and left ſome uſefull re- 
mark or corretion behind it. Nor was Ly- 
urgus himſelt fo ſullen and cynically grave 
but that now and then he would ruffle his 


ro7 


T Theſe were 
called X{:;: 


gravity, and * ſacrifice an hour to the little * This is re- 
God of Laughter, to whom he dedicated a 9% * 50: 


Statue in his Houſe; to the end that by 
ſprinkling and ſeaſoning their converſations 
with mirth they might more willingly en- 
dure the trouble of their ſtrict and hard life. 
To conclude this, he bred up his Citizens 
n ſuch ſort, that they neither wow/d, nor 
ould live by themſelyes, but endeavourd 
ro 


{il'us, 
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to incorporate them all together, like ſwarms 
of Bees 1n a cluſter about their A7»g; wholly 
deveſting themſelves of their own narrow 
intereſts, and forgetting themſelves by the 
continual ecſtaſie they were in to promote 
the publick intereſtand honour. What their 
Sentiments were will better appear by a few 
of their Sayings. Pedaretus not being ad- 
mitted into the Liſt of the three hundred 
This exploit who were choſen to make good the pals at 
; Fro the Thermopyle, returnd home very joyſull 
Herodotus and well pleasd, ſaying, That it did his 
7h: ubtick Peart good to find that there were in Sparta 
ſpirit of the three hundred better men than himſelt. And 
Spartans. Þ Pifiſtratidas being ſent with fome others 
Ambaſſadour to the Lords Lieutenants of 
the King of Per/ia, being ask'd by them, 
Whether they came of their own accord, or 
were ſent by the State? anſwered, That 
if they obtain'd what they came for, they 
were commiſſton'd by the Publick, if not, 
they came of themſelves. Argzileonide as- 
king ſome ſtrangers who came from Am- 
phipols, if her Son Brafidas dy'd couragi- 
ouſly, and as beeame a Spartan, they tell 
a-praiſing him to a high degree, and ſaid, 
There is not ſuch another left in Sparta ; 
She took them up ſhort, Hold, Gentlemen, 
Brafidas indeed was a valiant man, but 
there are (till in Sparta many more valiant 


than he. 
The 
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The Senate (as I ſaid before) conſiſted of 
them who were his chief aiders and aſli- 
ſtants in the forming of the Government, 
and the vacancies he ordered to be ſupply'd 
out of the beſt and moſt deſerving men 
who were full threeſcore years old ; and 
we need not wonder if there was much 
ſtriving and ſtickling tor it : for what more 
glorious competition could there be amongſt 
men than this, in which it was not * diſpu- * 4s it was 
ted, who ſhould bear away the prize of 111% 0bm- 
ſwiſtneſs, or ſtrength, but who was the PR—— 
viſeſt and moſt vertuous man 1n the City, 
to whom ſhould be entruſted tor ever after 
(as the reward of his merits) the power and 
authority of the whole Commonwealth, 
and in whoſe hands ſhould be depoſited the 
honour, the lives and fortunes of all his 
Country-men? The manner of their EleCti- The manner 
on was as follows; The people being called of —_ —_—_ 
together, ſome perſons deputed by the Se- * 
nate, were lock'd up in a Room near the 
place of Ele&tion, which was ſo contriv'd 
that they could neither ſee nor be ſeen by 
the Competitours or people, but onely hear 


the noiſe of the Aſſembly without. (For 


they decided this, as moſt other affairs of 
moment by the ſhouts of the people.) This 
done, the Competitours were not brought 
n, and preſented all together, but one atter 
another, as by lot fell out, and through 
the 
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the Aſſembly they paſsd in order without 
ſpeaking a word. Thoſe who were lock 
up, had writing Tables with them in which 
they ſet down the number of the ſhout, 
and the greatneſs of them, without knoy. 
ing to which of the Candidates each of 
them were made. But he who was found 
to have the moſt and loudeſt acclamations 
was declar'd Senatour duly elected. Upon 
this he had a Garland ſet upon his head, and 
went in proceſlion to all the Temples to 
give thanks to the Gods; a great number 
of young men followed him, making the 
ſtreets to echo with his praiſes : The young 
Ladies too ſung Verſes in his honour, and 
a bleſſed man they call'd-him who had led 
ſo vertuous a lite. As he went round the 
The Ancients City in this manner each of his Relations 
peg invited him into his Houſe to a handſome 
dinner, Supper, faying, The City honours you with 
this Banquet : but he, inſtead of accepting 
their invitation, returned to the place where 
he formerly us'd to eat ; and was ſerv'd ad 
$i before, excepting that now he had a * dow 
of the Eaſtern #7e allowance. By that time Supper was en- 
Countries 10 ded, all the Women who were of kin to him 
go nal were got about the Door, and he beckning 
one, and from to her whom he moſt eſteem'd preſented to 
wy her the portion he had fav'd, ſaying with 
rzh it, All, This was given me to day as a reward 
of my Vertue, I preſent it to you, as q ac 
yowe 
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tnowledgment of yours : upon this ſhe was 
trumphantly waited upon home by the 
Women, as he was by the Men. 


As touching Burials Lycurgus made ve- The manner 
ry wiſe Orders: for firſt of all to cut off of their Bu- 


rials, 


the ſuperſtition of Burying-places, he al- 
bw'd them to bury their dead within the 
City, and even round about their Temples, other people 
to the end that their youth might be uſed &7n7419 B- 
to ſuch ſpeCtacles, and not be atraid to ſee wirhour their 
a dead body ; and withall to rid them of Fails, and 
the conceit that to touch a Corpſe, or to _— 
tread upon a Grave would defile a man. caſtom of bur- 
In the next place he commanded them to "7" #em- 
bury in Woolen (which Cloth was to be red) 

and put nothing elſe into the ground 

with them, except, if they pleasd, a few 
*Branches or Leaves of Olive. He would * 7 intimate 
not allow of talkative Grave-/tones , nor #9 then they 
ſuffer ſo much as the names to be inſcrib'd, par". reſt. 
but onely of ſuch men who dy'd in the 

Wars, or Women which were profeſs'd of 

ſome religious Order. The time too ap- 
pointed for Mourning was very ſhort ; for 
it laſted but eleven days, and on the tweltth 
they were to doe facrifice to Proſerpina, 
and leave off their Mourning : ſo that we 
may ſee as he cut oft all ſuperfluity, fo in 
things neceſſary there was nothing ſo ſmall 
and trivial which had not ſome profile 
kſlon and inſtruction.in it, and causd an 
emula- 
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emulation of Vertue or hatred to Vice. All 
Laced@mon was like a great Volume, every 
Leaf of which was fill'd with good rules, 
and great examples : which preſenting them- 
ſelves at all times and in all places to their 
thoughts, did inſenſibly aſimilate the minds 
of the lookers on, and force them to imitate 
that always which they could not but meet 
with every where. 

And this was the reaſon why he forbid 
them to travel into foreign Countries, viz. 
leſt they ſhould bring in toreign wices and 
vanities along with them : he thought it a 
moſt ſenſeleſs thing to take a journey into 
another Climate, to learn what Clothes they 
ſhould wear the next Winter ; and to think 
themſelves beſieged and half undone if they 
were forc'd to drink the Lzquours of their 
own Country ; beſides, this itch after no- 
velty encreaſing, makes men think of in- 
novations in matters of more importance, 
and to deſire new forms and faſhions in the 
Government too. Withall he baniſhed all 
{trangers from Laced@mon who could not 
give a very good reaſon for their coming 
thither ; not becauſe he was afraid leſt they 
ſhould inform themſelves of, and imitate 
his manner of Government, (as Thucydides 
would have it believed) but leſt they ſhould 
inftpduce ſomething contrary to good 


manners ; for ſtrang&perſons bring uſually 
| ſtrange 
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ſtrange diſcourſe along with them, that 
produces new thoughts and perſwaſions, 
and different opinions deſtroy the harmony 
of converſation and civil ſociety ; and there- 
fore as carefull he was to keep out all fo- 
reign cuſtoms as men ulually are to keep 
out ſuſpected perſons in the time of a reign- 
ing Peſtilence. 

 Hitherto, *I for my part can ſee no ſign 
of injuſtice or want of equity in the Conſti- 


fore I can by no means agree with thoſe,” 
who ſay they are very well contrivd to 
make men good Souldiers, but excee- 
dingly defeCtive in civil juitice and hone- 


ty. But as for that ſecret Ordinance (if KpurFias 


It were one of Lycurgus's, as Ariſtotle ſays 
It was) it is truly enough to put him and 
Plato too out of conceit both with the Law- 
giver and his Government. By this Ordi- 
nance thoſe who had the care ot the young 
men, diſpatch privately ſome of the ableſt 
of them into the Country from time to time, 
armd onely with their Daggers, and taking 
a little neceſſary proviſion with them, thele 
n the day-time hid themſelves in the Thic- 
kets and Clifts, and there lay cloſe, but in 
the night they iſſued out into the High- 
ways and killd all the tes they could 
light upon ; ſometimes they ſer upon them 
by day, as they were at work in the Fields, 

O and 


, R$ their murthe- 
tutions of this Commonwealth, and theres ring their In- 
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and murthered them in cold bloud, as 7hu- 
cydides ſays in his Hiſtory of the Pelopon- 
neſfian War. The ſame Authour tells us, 
that a good number of them being * crow- 
ned by proclamation, and entranchiſed for 
their good ſervices, and led about to all the 
Temples in token of honour, diſappeared 
all of a ſudden, being about the number of 
two thouſand, and no man neither then nor 
ſince could give an account how they came 
by their deaths. And Arzſtorle adds that 
the Ephori, fo foon as they were entred in- 
to their Office, usd to declare War againſt 
them, that they might be maſſacred with 
a pretence of Law. It 1s conteſsd on all 
hands, that the Spartans dealt with them 
very hardly ; for it was a thing common 
to force them to drink to excels, and to 
lead them in that condition into their pub- 
lick Halls, that their Children might ec 
what a contemptible and beaſily fight a drun- 
ken man is: they made them to dance un- 
comely Dances, and ſing ridiculous Songs, 
torbidding them exprefly to meddle with 
any that were ſerious, tor they would not 
have them prophaned by their mouths : up 
on this account when the Thebans made 
an Invaſion into Lacon/a, and took a great 
number of the Zlotes priſoners, they could 


+ Licedems- BY No means perſwade them to ing the 


nian Poets, Odes of + Terpander, Alcman, or Spendo, 


for 
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for (faid they) they are our Maſters Songs 
we dare not ſing them. So that it was tru- 
ly obſerved by one, that in Sparta he who 
was Free was moſt fo, and he that was a 
Slave there was the greateſt Slzve in the 
world. For my part [ am of opinion that 
theſe outrages and cruelties began to be ex- 
ercisd in Sparta Jong after the time of Ly- 
cargus, namely ſoon after the great Earth- 
quake, at which time the 7/otes made a ge- 
neral Infurreftion, and, joyning with the 
Meſienians, laid the whole Country waſte, 
and brought the City to the greateſt extre- 
mity it had ever been reducd to. For I can- 
not be perfwaded that ever Lycurgus 1nven- 
ted or put in force ſo wicked and barbarous 
an Act as * this was, eſpecially when I 
look back upon the gentleneſs oi his diſpo- 
ſition, and his unprejudic'd juſtice upon all 
other occaſions; not to ſay that it were a 
piece of high zmpzety to think hard of him, 
fince + God himſelf hath given fo great a 
character of his Vertue. 

To draw now towards the laſt Scenes of 
hisLife: when he perceiv'dthat his Laws ha 
taken deep root in the minds of his Coun- 
try-men, that cuſtom had rendred them ta- 
miltar and eafie, that his Commonwealth 
grew apace dazly, and was mow able to go 
atone, he had ſuch a calm joy and contenta- 
tion of mind, as * Plato foinewhere tells us 


QO 2 the 
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T The Oracle 
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tion'd. 
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the Maker of the World had, when he had 
finiſh'd and ſet this great Machine a moving, 
and found every thing very good and exact- 
ly to anſwer his great /dza; fo Lycurgus, 
taking an unſpeakable pleaſure in the con- 
templation of the greatneſs and beauty of 
his Work, ſceing every ſpring and particle | 
of his new Eſtabliſhment in its due order F: 

| 

i 


and courſe, at laſt he conceived a vaſt 
thought to make it zzmortal too, and, as 
jar as humane forecaſt could reach, to de- 
liver it down anchangeable to poſterity. 
To tring tits to paſs, he called an extraor- F 
dinary Aticmbly oi all the people, he told I ! 
them that he now thought every thing rea- 
ſonably well eſtabliſhd, both tor the good | 
ol the publick and tor rhe happineſs of each | 
particular, but that there was one thing 
{ti]] behind, and that of the greateſt 1mpor- 
tance, which he thouglit not fit to impart |? 
untill he had conſulted the Oracle; in the I 
mean time his dcfire was that they would JI] 
punctually obſerve his Laws without any IJ 
the leaft alteration until! his return, and } 
then he would doe as the God ſhould direct FJ; 
| him. They all conſented readily, and pray- | 
| ed him to haſten his Voyage : but betore 
he departed he adminiſtred an Oath to the 
two Kings, the Senate and Commons, that 
they would inviolably obſerve his Ordinan- 


| ces during his abſence. This done he et - 
| | or 
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for Delphos, and having facrificd to Apollo, 


I ask'd him, Whether he approvd of the Laws 
7 he had eftabliſh'd2 the Oracle anſwered, 7 hat 
his Laws were excellent, and that the people 
* which obſerv'd them ſhould live in happineſs 
1 and renown. Lycurgus took the Oracle in 
] Writing, and ſent it over to Sparta; ha- 
| ving facrific'd the ſecond time to Apollo, 
7 and taking his leave of his Friends, and his 
| Son, he refolv'd to dye in this Voyage, that 
7 the Spartans might never be releasd from 
| the Oath they had taken. He was now a- 
| bout that age, in which liſe was {till zo/e- 
| rable, and yet a wiſe man would dye with- 
q | out regret ; eſpecially when he conſidered, 
i That death comes then ſeaſonably when life 
| at the beſt He reſolved therefore to make Lycurgus 
| an end of himſelf by a total abſtinence 
| | from meat, and even dying to ſet a copy 
1 | of temperance to his Country-men ; for he 
{ | thought that a Stateſman and good Patriot 
1 ſhould ſerve his Country with his laſt breath, 
1; and that the end of their lives ſhould be no 
1 more idle and unprofitable than all that 
| went before ; eſpecially ſince all men have 
| acurioſity to know the end of great Perſo- 
, nages, and bel/zeve moſt firmly, and remem- 


ber longeſt what they did or ſaid dying : 
and in this he had a double end, the one 


J to ſecure and crown his own happineſs, 
by a death ſutable to ſo honourable a life; 


O 3 and 


ſelf to death 
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and the other, that it might be a ſeal 
and confirmation of his Laws, eſpecially 
ſince that his Country-men had folemn- 
ly ſworn the obſervation of them untill 
his return: nor was he deceived in his 
expectations, for the City of Laced@moyn 
continued the chiet City of all Greece for 
the ſpace of five hundred years, mainly by 
their {tri& obſervance of Lycurguss Laws ; 
in all which time there was no manner of 
alteration made during the reign of four- 
teen Kings, untill the time of 4g, the Son 


the Ephori (* who at firſt were choſen in 
tavour of the people) were ſo far from di- 
minithing, that they very much confirmd 
the power of the Senate. 

In the time of Aga Gold and Silver tound 
a way into Sparta, and all rhoſe miſchicts 
which attend the immoderate defire of ri- 
ches. Ly/ander promoted much this dit- 
order, for by bringing in rich Spoils from 
the Wars, although himſelf was incorrupr, 
yet by this means he fill'd his Country with 
Avarice and Luxury, dire&tly againſt the 
Laws and Ordinances of Lycurgus ; which 
fo long as they were in force Sparta reſem- 
bled ſome holy Perſonage or particular Phi- 
loſopher (fo unanimous they were and as 
it were ated by one Soul) rather than 2 


great Commonwealth and Metropolis ot 
: | | an 
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; 
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an Empire. And as the Poets feign of ZZer- 
cules, that with his Lion's Skin and his 
Club, he went over the world, puniſhing 
the Wicked and extirpating Tyrants; ſo 
may it be faid of the Lacedemonians, that 


with a piece of * Parchment and a plain * The aui- 
Frieze Coat, they gained the Sovereignty 7*** 


of Greece, and (which is more) their af- 


feltions too; they depoſed all uſurpd Powers, 


were the Commanders in War and the Ar- 
bitres of Peace, and Judges in civil difte- 
rences or ſeditions : and this they often 
did without ſo much as taking their Buck- 
ler in their hand, but barely by ſending 
ſome plain Man, without. attendance, who 
went under the Chara&ter of the Lacede- 
monian Ambaſſadour ; and they ſwarmed a- 
bout him at his coming like Bees about 
their King to receive his Orders ; which, 
without ſaucy Remonſtrances and Provifos, 
they immediately put in execution. Such 
a veneration they had for the equity and 
g20d conduct of this illuſtrious Common- 
wealth. 

And therefore I cannot but wonder at 
thoſe who ſay, that the Spartans were good 
and obedient Subjects, but not skilld in the 
art of governing ; and for proof of it alledge 
a Saying of King Theopompus, who when 
one ſaid that Sparta held up ſo long becauſe 
their Kings could command well, he reply'd, 


O 4 nay, 
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nay, rather, becauſe the people know ſo well 
how to obey. For indeed thoſe who cannot 
command wiſely are ſeldom or never well 
ſervd : on the other hand, a skzlfull Leader 
3 always readily followed. And as it is the 
part of a good Rider to train his Horſe to 
turn, or itop, or go on at his pleaſure ; fo 
15 it the greateſt piece of *King-craft to teach 
their Subjects obedience : wheretore the La- 
cedemonians ſo ordered matters, that peo- 
ple did not onely endure, but even defird4 
to be their Subjects. For they did not uſe 
to petition them for Ships, or Money, or a 
ſupply of armed Men, but onely for a Spar- 
tan Commander ; and having obtaind one, 
usd him with honour and reverence ; for 
{o the Sicilians behav'd themſelves to G7/ip- 
pus, the Chalcidians to Brafidas, and all the 
Colonies of the Gr@cians in Afra to Lyſander, 
Ageſilaus and Callicratidas : in ſhort they 
eſteem'd and calld them the Peace-maters, 
the Reformers, the Correctours of the licence 
both of Princes and People ; and had their 
eyes always upon the City of Sparta as the 
perfect model of good Manners and wife 
Government. The reſt ſeem'd as Scholars, 
they were the Maſters of Greece ; and to 
rhis Stratonicus pleaſantly alluded, when in 
merriment he pretended to make a Law 
that the Athenians ſhould keep Proceſſions 
in the myſterics of Ceres, the Eleans ſhould 
diſpoſe 
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diſpoſe of the Prizes at the Olympick Games 
(as being beſt skilld in matters of this na- 
ture) and that if either of them did amiſs 
the Lacedemonians ſhould be wel! beaten. 
Antiſthenes too, one of the Scholars of So- 
crates, faid well of the Thebans, who were 
become very proud tor their ſingle Victory 


at * Leudtres, That they loold like School- * by the con- 


boys who newly had beaten their Maſter. a 
Theſe indeed- were merry Sayings but yet 
may ſerve to teſtifie the opinion men then 
had of the Spartans. 

However it was not the deſign of Lycur- 
gus that his City ſhould govern a great ma- 
ny others ; he thought rather that the hap- 
pineſs of a Kingdom, as of a private man, 
conſiſted chiefly, in the exerciſe of Vertue, 
and mutual love of the Inhabitants ; his 
principal aim was to make them nobly min- 
ded, content with their own, not apt to 
follow vain hopes, but moderate in all their 
enterpriſes ; and by conſequence able to 


maintajn themſelves and” continue Jong in ans, who 16- 
ſafety. And therefore all thoſe who have !"4 ei . 
” _ tate by ftri- 
written well of Politicks, as P/ato, Dzoge- ving raſhlyea 


mes, Zeno and ſeveral others, have taken enlarge it. 


Lycurgus for their Model, as appears by 
their Writings : but theſe great men leit 
onely vain projects and words behind them, 
whereas Lycurgus, without writing any 
thing, left a flouriſhing Government, which 
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as it was never thought of before him, f6 

can it ſcarcely be imitated in followin 
ages; ſo that he ſtands for an undeniable 
proof, that a perfett wiſe man was not 
ſo mere a notion and chymzra as ſome 
men thought. He hath obliged the world 
not with one ſingle Man, but with a whole 
Nation of Philoſophers, and therefore de- 
ſerves preference before all other Statiſts, 
becauſe he put that in prattice of which they 
* Note of the onely had the idza. * Ariſtotle himelt was 
oe fog ſo convincd of his merit, that he acknow- 
who went be. ledges they did him leſs honour after his 
fore bim. death than he deſerv'd, although they built 
Temples, and offered Sacrifice to him as to 
a God. | 
It is reported that when his Bones were 
brought home to Sparta, they were ſtruck 
with Lightning ; an accident which betell 
no eminent perſon but himſelt and Euripi- 
des, who was buried at Arethuſa a City of 
Macedon : and this may ſerve for conlola- 
| tion to thoſe who have an honour for that 
i = Eur» + excellent Poet, That he had the ſame fate 
Leaſed i With that holy man and favourite of the 
Atheiſm. Gods. Some ſay Lycurgas dy in the Ct 
* Apollythe- ty of Czrrha, * others that he dy'd at Elv, 
ary. yer and others at Crete, in a Town of which 
ſtoxanes. (call'd Pergamy) his Tomb was to be ſeen 
| cloſe by the High-way ſide. He leſt but 
one Son, nam'd Antiorus, who dy'd with- 
out 
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out iſſue. His relations and Friends kept 
an annual Commemoration of him, and the 
days of the Feaſt were called Lycargides. 
Ariſtocrates, the Son of ZFipparchus ſays 
that he dy'd in Crete, and that the Candi- 
ots, at his deſire when they had burn'd his 
Body, caſt the Aſhes into the Sea ; for fear 
eſt that it his Re/zques ſhould be tranſported 
to Laced@mon, the people might pretend 
themſelves releaſed trom their Oaths, and 
make innovations in the Government. 


And thus much may ſuffice for the Life 
aud Actions of Lycurgus. 
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THE 


" ON 
2 NUMA POMPILIUS. 


Engliſhd from the Greek, 
By Paul Rycaut, Eſq; 


. —_ ambitious of 
derive their Original trom Numa Conſanguinit 


þ-7 Pompilius, yet there is great diver- to Numa. 
& ſity amongſt Hiſtorians concerning the time 
E 1n which he reigned : a certain Writer cal- 
led Clhodius in a Book of his, entituled, The 
* Chronology of paſt times, averrs, that the an- 
* clent Regiſters of Rome were loſt when that 
City was facked by the Gauls, and that 
thoſe which are now extant, are counter- 
feited to flatter and ſerve the humour of 
oreat 
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þ i be<: many Noble Families of Rome The Romans 


Various re- 
ports concer- 
ning him, 
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great men, who are pleaſed to have their 
pedigree derived from fome ancient and 
noble Lineage, though in reallity that Fa- 
mily hath no relatzon to them : and though 
it be commonly reported, that Numa was a 
Scholar, and a familiar acquaintance of Py. 
thagoras ; yet it is again contradicted by 
thoſe, who affirm, that he neither was ac- 
quainted with the Grecian Language, nor 
Learning ; and that he was a perſon of that 
natural 'Talent and abilities of Mind, as of 
himſelt to attain unto Vertue, or elſe that 
his inclinations were cultivated by ſome fo- 
reign Inſtru&our, whoſe Rules and Dotctrine 
were more excellent and ſublime than thoſe 
of Pythagoras. Some affirm alſo, that Py- 
thagoras was not a contemporary with Na- 
wa, but lived at leaſt fwe Ages atter him ; 
howſoever it 1s probable, that ſome other 
Pythagoras, a native of Sparta, who, in the 
third year of Numa's reign, which was 2- 
bout the ſixteenth Olympiad, won a Prize 
at the Olympick Race, might be the pai 
who, in his Travels through 7zaly, having 
gained an acquaintance and famiharity with 
Numa, might adminiſter fome directions 
and.rules to him for the conſtitution of his 
Kingdom ; for which reaſon, at the inſtiga- 
tion of this Pythagoras, many of the Laco- 
nian Laws and Cuftoms might probably be 


introduced amongft the Roman Tnftitutions. 
Nor 
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Nor is it true, that Numa was deſcended of 
the Sabines, who declare themſelves to be 
a Colony of the Lacedemonians, nor can 
we make any juſt calculate from the pe- 


riods of the Olympick Games, which 
though lately publiſhed by one Elzas Hippza, 
yet carry not ſufficient torce of argument, 
and authority to render them authentick. 
Wherefore what we have colle&ed of moſt 
aſſured truth, concerning Numa, we ſhall 
deliver, taking our beginning from that 
place which is moſt pertinent to our pur- 
pole. | 

[t was the thirty {cventh year, accoun- 
ted from the Foundation of Rome, when 
Romulus then reigning, did on t.:c filth day 
of the Month of Fly, cailed the Capratine 
Nones, offer a publick Sacrifice at the Lake 
of Capra, in preſence of the Senate and 
People of Rome : But then on a ſudden a- 
role ſo furious a Tempelt , which, with 
black Clouds and Thunder rending the-Air, 
made an eruption on the Earth, which at- 
irighted the common people with ſuch con- 
fuſion, that they fled and were diſperſed ; 
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In this Whirlwind Romulzs diſappeared, his The Fare of 
Body being never ſince found either living Rules. 


or dead. This accident gave occaſion to 
the world to cenſure very hardly the prac- 
tice of the Patricians ; as if that they, be- 
ing weary of Kingly Government, and ex- 
aſpera- 


Quirinus. 


A conteſt in 
Rome about 
chuſing a 
Kirg. 


aſperated: of late by the imperious deport- 
ment of Remalvs towards them, had plot- 
ted againſt his Life and made him away, 
that ſo they might aſſume the Authority 


_ and Government into their own hands: 


but this report was ſoon contuted by the 
teſtimony of Proclus, a noble perſon, who 
ſwore that he ſaw Romulus catched up into 
Heaven in his Arms and Veſtments, and as 
he aſcended cry d out, that they thould here- 


Whencenam'd after ſtyle him by the name of (uirinu ; 


which atteſtation gained ſo much credit in 
the minds of the People, that they ordain'd 
Divine honours to be perform'd towards 
him, as to one not dead but tranſlated to a 
ſablimer ſtate, above the condition of mor- 
tal nature. 

This commotion being appeaſed, the Ci- 
ty was greatly divided about the election 
of another King, for the minds of the an- 
cient Romans and the new Inhabitants 
were not as yet grown into that periect u- 
nion and coalition of ſpirits, but that there 
were diverſities of Factions amongſt the 
Commonalty, and jealouſics and emulatt- 
ons amongſt the Senatours ; for though all 
agreed that it was neceſſary to have a King, 
yet what Perſon or of what Nation was the 
diſpute. For thoſe who had been builders 
of the City with Romulus, though they had 


already yielded a ſhare of their Lands and 
 dwel- 
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dwellings to the Sabines, who were Aliens, 
yet could not be perſwaded to reſign into 
their hands the Regal Authority. On the 
other ſide the Sabines alledged, that their 
King 7atius being deceaſed, they had pea- 
ceably ſubmitted to the obedience of Ko- 
mulus, ſo that now their turn was come to 
have a King choſen out of their own Na- 
tion ; nor did they eſteem themſelves inte- 
riour to the Romans, nor to have contri- 
buted leſs than they to the increaſe of Rome, 
which without their numbers and aſſociati- 
on could never have merited the name of a 
City. 

Thus did both parties argue and dif- 
pute their cauſe ; but leſt in the mean 
time Sedition and diſcord ſhould occation 
Anarchy and confuſion in the Common- 
wealth ; it was agreed and ordained, That 
the hundred and fifty Senatours ſhould in- 
terchangeably execute the Office of ſupreme 
| Magiſtrate, and with all the formalities arid 
| rites of Regality offer the ſolemn 5acr:tices, 
, | and diſpatch judicial Cauſes for the ſpace 

of ſix hours by day and fix by night ; the 
which viciſſitude and equai d:ilrivurion of 
power would remove al! emulation trom 
amoneg(t the Senatoi:s, 44 2nvy from the 
p:ople ; when they could behoid one ele- 
vated to the degree of a King, levelled in a 
ew hours after, to the private condition of 
P a Sub- 
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2 Subject : which Form of Government 
was termed by the Romans, /rterregnum. 
Nor yet could this plauſible and modeſt 
way of Rule eſcape the cenſure of the Vul- 
gar, who termed it a deſign of ſome ſew, 
who, to aboltſh the Kingly Government, 
iftended to get the power into their own 
Their final Hands: and thereiore to circumvent this 
crermin: plot, they came at length to this concluſi- 
on, that the party which did elect ſhould 
choofe one out of the body of the other ; 
that if the Romans were Electours, they 
were to make choice of a- Sabine ; and if 
the Sabines cle&ted, they were to chooſe a 
Roman : this was eſteemed the beſt cxpe- 
dent to reconcile all parties and intereſts, 
for that the created Prince would be obli- 
ged to favour the one for their ſuffrages in 
his clke&ion, 2s he was the other on ſcore of 
relar:-on and conſanguinity. In purſuance of 
tits *greement tne Sabines remitted the 
choice to the ancient Romans, being more 
inclinabl to receive a Sabine King eleRed 
by the Romans, than to ſee a Roman ex- 
alted by rhe Sabines : conſultations being 
accordingly hid, Nama Pompilins, of the 
Numa <9% Sabine race, was ele&ted; a perſon fo fa- 
ſen King: mons, and of that high reputation , that 
though he were not actually reſiding at 
Rome, yet no ſooner was he nominated than 


accepted by the Sabines with applauſe = 
accla- 
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acclamation, equal to that freedom which 
the Romans ſhewed in his eleQion. 
The choice being declared and made pub- 


lick, principal men of both parties, were ap- 


pointed tocompliment and intreat thePrince, 
that he would be pleaſed to accept the ad- 
miniſtration of the Kingly Government. 
Now this Nama retided at a famous Ciry 
of the Sabines called Czres, whence both 
the Romans arid Sabines gave themticlves 


the name of Quirites, as a comprehenſive The Romang 
whence called 


name for both Aſfociates ; Powmponias, an 
illuſtrious perſon, was his Father, and he 
the youngeſt of his tour Sons, being by 
Divine Providence born on the eleventh of 
the Kalends of May, which was rhe day on 
which the Foundation of Rowe was laid ; 
he was endued with a Soul rarely t:mpered 
by Nature, and diſpoſed ro Vertue, and 
excellently improved by Learning, Patience 
and the ſtudies of Plulofophy ; by which 
advantages of Art he regulated rhe diſorder- 
ly motions of the Mind, and rendred Vio- 
lence and Oppreſlion, which had once an 
honourable eſtcem amongſt the barbarous 
Nations, to be vile and mean, making it 
appear, that there was no other Fortitude 
than that which ſubdu'd the Aﬀections, and 
reducd them to the terms and reſtraints 


. 


of Reaſon. | 
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Numa's 
Stoch and 
Education. 
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| He mariies 
| Tatid, 


Numa 7:1itt- 
mate with 
the Goddeſs 
Egeria., 


in LiFE Vol. I. 
Thus whilſt he baniſhed all luxury and 


fottneſs trom his own home, he gave a clear 
and manifeſt indication to all Citizens and 
ſtrangers of his ſound and impartial judg- 
ment, not delighting himſelt in divertiſe- 
ments or profitable acquiſitions, but 1n the 
worthip of the immortal Gods, and in the 
rational contemplation of their Divine Pow- 
cr- and Nature ; to all which renown and 
tame, he added this farther glory, that he 
took 7atia for his Wite, who was the Daugh- 
ter of that Tatius, whom Romulus had made 
his Aſfociate in the Government ; nor yet 
did the advantage of this Marriage ſwell his 
vanity to ſuch a pitch as to deſire to dwell 
with his Father-in-law at Rome ; but rather 
to content himſelf to inhabit with h's Sa- 
bines, and cheriſh his own Father in his old 
Age: the like inclinations had alſo 7atia, 
who preierred the private condition of her 
Husband betore the honours and ſplendour 
ſhe might have enjoyed in her Father's 
Court. This Zatza, as is reported, atter 
the had lived for the ſpace of thirteen years 
with Nama in conjugal ſociety, dyed; and 
then Nama, leaving the converſation of the 
Town, betook hiraſelt to a Country lite, 
and in a ſolitary manner dwelt in the Groves 
and Fields conſecrated to the Gods ; where, 
the common fame was, he gained ſuch ac- 


quaintance and familiarity with the Goddeſs 
Egeria, 
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Egeria, that he lived in thoſe retirements 
tree from all diſturbances and perturbations 
of mind, and being inſpired with the ſub- 
lime and elevated pleaſure of a celeſtial mar- 
riage, he had arrived to a beatitude in this 
life, and to a clear notion of Divine Sci- 
ences. 

There is no doubt, but that ſuch fancies 
as theſe, have had their original trom an- 
cient Fables ; ſuch as the Phrygians recount 
of Atis, the Bythinians of Zerodotus, the 
Arcadians of Endymion, and a thouſand 0- 
ther Demons which palt Ages recorded for 
Saints, that were beatified and beloved of 
the Gods ; nor doth it ſeem ſtrange, it God, 
who places not his affection on Horſes or 
Birds, ſhould not diſdain to dwell-with the 
vertuous, and entertain a ſpiritual conver- 
fation with wiſe and devout Souls: though 
it be altogether irrational to believe, that 
the Divine Eſſence of any God or De- 


-mon 1s capable of a ſenſual or carnal love 


or paſſion tor humane Beauty : And yet the 
wife Egyptians, did not conceive 1t an ab- 
ſurd fancy to imagin, that a Divine Eſſence 
might by a certain ſpiritual impulſe apply 
it ſelf to the nature of a Woman, and lay 
the firſt beginnings of generation, though 
on the other fide they concluded it impoſ- 
ible for the Male-kind to have any congreſs 
or mixture with a Goddeſs, not conſidering 
- that 
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that there can be no rea! coition, but where 
there 1s a4 mutual communication of one 

What perſons to the other, The truth ol the matter is 

—_— " this, thote men are onely dear to the Gods, 

| "  whoare vertuous, and thoſe are beloved b 
them whoſe aCtions are regulated by the 
rules of Divine Wiſedom : and thereiore it 
wasnoerrour of thoſe who leigned,thatPhor- 
bas, Hyacinthus and Admetus were beloved 
by Apolio; or that Hippolytas, the Sicyo- 
nian was ſo much in the favour ot a certain 
God, that as often as he failed from Sicyon 
to Cirrha, the God rejoyced and inſpired 
the Pythian Propheteſs with this heroick 
Verſe, 


Now oth Hippolytus return again, 
And venture his dear life upon the Main. 


Tt is reported alſo that Pan kecame enamou- 
red of Pindar for his Verſes, and that a bea- 
tified Demon honow ed Hefrod and Archile- 
chas alter their deaths by the Mutes ; 1t is 
ſaid alſo that A*/calapius fojourned with Se 
phacles in his life-time, of which many 1n- 
Tances are extant to theſe days; and that 
being dead, another Deity took care to per- 
form his Funeral-rites : wherefore if any 
credit may be given to theſe particular 1n- 
ſtances, why Rould we judge it incongri- 
o2s, that a like Spirit of the Gods ſhould 
42 of cornea er rallies, ;nſpir 
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inſpire Zaleucus, Minos, Zoroaſter, Lycur- 
us, Numa, and many others ; or that the 
Gods ſhould conierr a meaner proportion 
of their favours on thoſe who were Foun- 
ders of Commonwealths, or buſied in ma- 
king Laws, and adminiltration of the po- 
litical affairs of Kingdoms? Nay it is moſt 
reaſonable to believe, that the Gods 1n their 
ſober humour are aſliſtent at the counſels 
and ſerious debates of theſe men to inſpire 
and direct them ; as they do alſo Poets and 
Muſicians, when in a more pleaſant mood, 
they intend their own divertiſement : bur, 
as Bacchyls ſaid, thoughts are free, and the 
way 1s open to every mans ſentiment ; yet 
in reallity it cannot be denied, but -that 
ſuch men, as Lycurges, Numa and others, 
who were to deal with the ſeditious hu- 
mours of Fanatick Citizens, and the uncon- 
ſtant diſpoſition of the multitude, might 
lawfully eſtabliſh their Precepts with the 
pretence of Divine Authority, and cheat 
them into ſuch Politicks as tend to their 
own happineſs. But to return to our pur- 
poſe. 
if Numa was about forty years of age when Noma's age 
X the Ambaſladours came to make him offers _ 6080706 
o be Kirg. 
y of the Kingdom; the Speakers were Proculus 
< and YVeleſus, the firſt was an ancient Roman, 
, and the other of the Tatian Faction, and 
zealous for the Sabine party. Their Speech 
P 4 Was 
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was ſhort, but pithy, ſuppoſing, that when 
they came to tender a Kingdom there nee- 
ded no long Oration or Arguments to per- 
{wade him toan acceptance: but contrary to 
their expectation they tound that they were 
torc'd to uſe many reaſons and 1ntreaties to 
allure him trom nis quiet and retird life, to 
accept the Government of a City, whoſe 
Founaation was laid in War, and grown 
up 1n martial Exercifes ; wheretore, in pre- 
ſence of his Father and Martzus his Kinſ- 
man, he returned an{wer in this manner; 
Hi Arſwer © That ſince every alteration ot a man's 
ye ambaſ- © lie is dangerous to him, it were mere 
ſadorry © madneſs for one that is commodious and 
* eatie, and provided with all things neceſ- 
* ſary for a convenient ſupport, to ſeek or 
* endeavour a change, though there were 
* nothing more in it, than that he prefers a 
* turbulent and an uncertain lite before a 
* quiet and a ſecure condition. It is not dit- 
ficult for a man to take his meaſures con- 
cerning the ſtate of this Kingdom by the 
example of Romulus, who did not eſcape 
a ſuſpicion, of having plotted againſt 
* the lite of his Collegue 7Tatzw ; nor was 
* the Senate free from the accuſation, of 
* having treaſonably murthered their Prince 
* Romulus. And yet Romulus had the ad- 
* vantage to be thought of Divine race, and 
** to be conſerved by a miraculous manner 
6c in 
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«* jn his infancy ; how then can we who 
« gre ſprang from mortal ſeed, and inſtruc- 
© ted with principles and rudiments recei- 
« ved from the men you know, be able to 
* ſtruggle with ſuch apparent difficulties? 
* It is none of the leaſt of my commenda- 
* tions, that my humour renders me unfit 
* to reign, being naturally addicted to ſtu- 
* dies, and pleated in the receſſes of a quiet 
* life : T muſt confeſs that I am zealous of 
* Peace, and love it even with paſſion, and 
* that the converſation of men who aſſem- 
* ble together to worthipGod, and to main- 
* tain an amicable charity, is my chict bu- 
* fineſs and delight ; and what time may be 
* ſpared from this more neceſſary duty, I 
. * employ 1 in cultivating my Lands and 1m- 
- proving my Farms. But you Romans, 
* whom Romulus perhaps may have left en- 
* gaged in unavoidable Wars, require an 
* active and brisk King, who may, cherith 
* that warlike humour in the people which 
* their Jate ſucceſſes have encouraged and 
"Excited to a warm ambition of enlarging 
* their Dominions : and therefore ſuch a 


* Prince as in this conjuncture ſhould come 
* to inculcate Peace, and Juſtice, and Re- 
:  ligion | into the minds of the people, would 
appear ridiculous and deſpicable to them 
* Who reſolve on War and Violence, and re- 
* quire rather a martial Captain than a = 
The 


" fick Moderatour. 
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Fe us impor- 
run'd by his 
Father and 
Kinſman to 
accept it, 
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The Romans perceiving by theſe words, 


that he retufed to accept the Kingdom, 


were the more inſtant and urgent with 
him, that he would not forfake and deſert 
them in this condition, by ſuffering them 
to relapſe into their former ſedition and ci- 
vi] difcord ; which they muſt unavoidably 
do, if he accepted not their proffer, there 
being no perſon, on whom both parties 
could 2ccord, but on himſelt 3 and at length 
his Father, and Martiws, taking him aſide, 
perſwaded him to accept this offer, which 
was important , and rather was conferred 
from Heaven than from Men. © Though 
* (faid they) you remain contented with 
* your own Fortune, and court neither Ri- 
* ches nor Power, yet being endued with 
* excellent Vertue, you may reaſonably 
« imagine, -that ſuch a Talent of Juſtice 
* was not given by the Gods to be hidden 
© or concealed ; and that, ſince the juſt 
* Government of a Kingdom 1s the grea- 
© teſt ſervice a man can perform towards 
* God, he ought therefore by no means to 
* decline and refuſeEmpireandRule, which 
* was the true ſphere and ſtation of wiſe 
* and renowned men; and in which they 
* had ſuch an aſcendant over mankind, as 
* to influence their Souls with affeCtions to 
* Vertue, and to a religious worſhip of the 
* Gods, in the moſt ſolemn and pompous 
manner, 
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« manner, it being natural to men to fa- 
« thion and coniorm themſelves by the 
* example and actions of their Prince. 
« Tatius, though a Foreigner, was yet ac- 
* ceptable, and in eſteem of the Romans ; 
« and the memory of Romulus was ſo pre- 
« tzous to them, thatatter his deceaſe, they 
« yoted Divine Honours to be paid to him ; 
« and now who knows, but that this peo- 
* ple being victorious, may be fatiatecd 
« with the War, and with the Trophies and 
« Spoils they have acquired, and may gladly 
* entertain a gentle and pacifick Prince, who 
* being a lover of Juſtice may reduce the 
« City into a model and courſe of Laws 
* and judicial proceedings ? And in caſe at 
* any time the afte&tions of this people 
* ſhould break forth into a furious and 1m- 
* petuous deſire of War ; were 1t not better 
* then to have the reigns held by ſuch a 
* moderating hand, as is able to divert the 
* fury another way, and ſpend it felt on 
* Foreigners? by which means thoſe malig- 
* nant humours which are the cauſes of ct- 
* vil diſcord, will perſpire and evaporate, 
*and all the Sabines, and neighbouring 
* people, be reconciled and joined inan in- 
* ſeperable union and alliance with 'the 
* City. 

To theſe reaſons and perſwaſions ſeveral 


qther auſpicious Omens ( as is reported ) 
F- did 


Hi religicus 


Policy. 


did concurr ; and when his own Citizens 
underſtood what meſlage the Roman Am- 
baſſadours had brought him, they all ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to him, inſtantly intrea- 
ring him to accept the offer ; being aſſured 
that it was the onely means to appeaſe all 
civil diſſentions, and incorporate both peo- 
ple into one Body. 

Numa yielding to theſe perſwaſions and 
reaſons, having firſt performed Divine Ser- 
vice, proceeded to Rome ; being met in his 
way by the Senate and People, who with 
an impatient deſire came forth to receive 
him ; the Women alſo welcomed him with 
joytull aceclamations, and Sacrifices were 
offered for him in all the Temples, and fo 
univerſal was the joy, that they ſeem'd not 
to receive a King, but the addition of a new 
Kingdom. In this manner he deſcended 
into the Forum, where Spurius Vetius, whoſe 
turn it was to be Governour at that hour, 
putting it to the Vote, Whether Nama ſhould 
be King ; they all with one voice and con- 
ſent cried out a Numa, a Numa. Then were 


the Regalities and Robes of Authority 
brought to him, but he refuſed to be inve- 


ſted with them, untill he had firſt conſul- 


ted and been confirmed by the Gods : fo 


*Sorthſaers. being accompanied by the Prieſts and * Au- 


gurs he aſcended the Capitol, which at that 


time the Romans called the 7arpeian Rock. 
Then 
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Then the chief of the Augurs covered his 
head, and turned his tace towards the 
South ; and, ſtanding behind him, laid his 
right hand on the head of Numa, and pray- 
ed, caſting his eyes every way, in expecta- 
tion of fome auſpicious ſignal trom the 
Gods. It is wonderfull ro confider with 
what ſilence and devotion the multitude, 
which was aſſembled in the Market-place, 
expected a happy event, which was foon 


determined by the appearance and flight of 


ſuch Birds as were accounted fortunate. 
Then Numa, apparelling himſelf in his Roy- 
al Robes, deſcended from the H1Jl unto the 
people, by whom he was received, and 
congratulated with ſhouts and acclamati- 
ons, and eſteemed by all for a holy and a 
devout Prince. 

The firſt thing he did at his entrance 
into Government was to diſmiſs the Band 
of three hundred men, which had been Ro- 
mulus's Life-guard, called by them Celeres ; 
for that the maintenance of ſuch a force 
would argue a diffidence of them that choſe 
him, ſaying that he would not rule over 
that people of whom he conceived the leaſt 
diſtruſt. The next thing he did, was to 
add to the two Prieſts of Jupiter and Mars, 
a third in honour of Romulus, who was 
called Quirinalis, The Romans ancieney 
called their Prieſts Flamines, by corruption 


of 
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The firſt al- 


terations he 
made, what. 
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of the word Pilamines, from a certain Cap 
which they wore called Pz/eus ; tor in thoſe 
times Greek words were more mixed with 
the Latin than in this age : fo alſo that Roy. 
al Robe, which is called Lexas, Juba will 
have it from the Greek Chlznas ; and that 
the name of Camil/us, which is given to 
the Boy that ſerves 1a the Temple of Fupi- 
ter, was taken from the fame which is g1- 
ven to Mercury, denoting his ſervice and 
attendance on the Gods. 

When Nama had by theſe ations infi- 
nuated himſelf into the favour and affe&ion 
of the people, he began to diſpoſe the hu- 
mour of the City, which as yet was obdu- 
rate and rendred hard as iron by War, to 
become more gentle and pliable by the ap- 
plications of humanity and juſtice. It was 

then if ever the critical motion of the City, 
and, as P/ato properly ityles it, the time 
Rome a har- when 1t was in its higheſt fermentation. For 
bour for lorſe this City in its original was the receptacle 
Perſons. . + 
of all bold and daring ſpirits, where men 
of deſperate Fortunes, joynirg their hopes 
and force together , made frequent fallies 
and incurſions on their neighbours ; the 
which, being profperous, gave nourihment 
and increaſeto the City; and was then grown 
wreſly and ſettled in its fiercenels, as piles 
droven into the ground b:zcome more fixed 


and ſtable by the impulſe and blows —_ 
the 
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the Rammer layes upon them. Wherefore 
Numa, judging that it was the maſter-piece 
of his Art to mollifie and bend the ſtub- 
born and inflexible ſpirits of this people, 
began to operate and practice upon them An = 
with the principles o: Religion. He facri- 3 nh Hong 
ficed often, and uſed ſupphcations and reli- chief expe- 
gious Dances, in whicl moſt commonly en mo re- 
he officiated in perſon, being ever attended Pew FO 
with a grave and religious company ; and 

then at other times he divertifed their 

minds with pleaſures and delightfull exer- 

ciſes, which he ever intermixed with their 
devotions, ſo as to cool their fiery martial 

ſpirits ; and then to affeCt their tancies with 

a fear and reverence of God, he made them 

believe that ſtrange Apparitions and Vitions 

were ſeen, and prophetick Voices heard, 

and all to ſeaſon and . poſſeſs their minds 

with a ſenſe of Religion. 

This method which Nama uſed made it Numa why 
believed that he was much converſant with mar en 
Pythagoras, and that he drew and copied thagoras. : 
his learning and wiſedom from him ; tor 
that in his inſtitutions of a Commonwealth, 
he lays down Religion for the firſt Founda- | 
tion and ground of it. It is ſaid alſo that 
he affe&ed the exteriour garb and geſtures 
of Pythagoras, and to perſonate him in all 
lis motions. For as it is faid of Pythago- 
74, that he had taught an Eagle to come 
at 
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at his lure, and ſtoop at his call, and that 
as he paſſed over the heads of the people, 
allembled at the Olympick Games, he made 
him ſhew his golden Thigh, with many o- 
ther rare arts and feats, which appeared 
miraculous; on which 7imon Philafu 


wrote this diſtick, 


Pythagoras, that he might conmmon fame 
acquire, 


Did with his golden Verſe mens minds 
zuſpire. 


In like manner Numa aftefted the ſtory of a 
mountain Nymph to be 1in love with him, 
and that he entertained familiar converſati- 
on with the Muſes, from whom he recei- 
ved the greateſt part of his Revelations ; 
and having among(t them a particular de- 
votion for the Lady which he namct 7aczta, 
he recommended the veneration of her to 
the Romans, which he did perhaps in umi- 
tation of the Pythagorean Silence. Has 0- 
pinion alſo of Images 1s very agreeable to 
the Doctrine of Pythagoras ; who taught, 
that the Firſt Principle of Being, which is 
not capable to be affe&ted with ſenſual pal- 
ſions, is inviſible, and incorrupt, and one- 


| ly to be comprehended by abitracted ſpe- 


culations of the mind. And for this reafon 


he forbad the Romans to repreſent God , 
[ 
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the form of Man or Beaſt, nor was there N Imagery 
any painted or graven Image of a Deity ad- w—_— 
mitted amongſt them for the ſpace of the ammyft the 
firſt hundred and fixty years ; all which hel = 
time their Temples and Chapels were tree years. 

and pure from Idols and Images, which 

ſeem'd too mean and beggarly repreſentati- 

ons of God, to whom no acceſs was allow- 

able but by the mind raiſed and elated by 

divine contemplation. His Sacrifices alſo 

had great ſimilitude with the Victims of Py- 
thagoras, which were not celebrated with 

effuſion of Bloud, bur conſiſted of the flour 

of Wheat, or Wine, and ſuch ſort of blen- 

dd Offerings. And to make appear the 
inclination that Numa had to Pythagoras by 

other inſtances ; there is a certain Drama- 

tick Poet, a very ancient Authour and a Scho- 

lar of Pythagoras, who, 1n a certain Book 

of his dedicated to Antenor, reports, that 
Pythagoras was made a Free-man of Rome ; 

and that Numa gave to one of lis four Sons 

the name of Mamercus, which was the name 

of one of the Sons of Pythagoras ; from 

whence, as they fay, is ſprung that ancient 
Patrician Family of the Amilians, tor that 

the King ſuperadded the ſirname to him of 
ZEmilius, to denote the ſoftneſs of his words, 

and the fluency of his ſpeech. I remember 

that when I was at Rome, I heard many 

fay, that when the Oracle dire&ed two 

Q Statues 


Numa firſt 
conſtituted 
the Pontift- 
CES, 
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Statues to be raiſed, one to the wiſeſt, and 
another to the moſt valiant man of Greece, 
they preſently ere&ted two of Braſs, one 
repreſenting Alcibiades, and the other Py- 
thagoras. 
But, to paſs by theſe matters, which are 
full of uncertainty, and not fo important 
as to be worth our time to inſiſt long on ; 
we ſhall proceed to things more pertinent, 
and ſhew, that the original conſtitution of 
Prieſts, which are called Pontifices, is aſcri- 
bed unto Numa, and that he himſelf, offi- 
ciating in the firſt and primary Order, took 
upon himſelt the name of Pontifex, or High 
Prieſt ; aſſuming that title of Potexs, or pow- 
erfull, as if thoſe, whoſe Office obliged them 
to an attendance on the Gods, were endued 
with a ſuper-eminent power and arbitre- 
ment above all others: ſome will have this 
name to be given by way of ſuper-excel- 
lence, as to a ſole Moderatour, in whoſe 
power 1t 15 to ordain and appoint the times 
when Sacrifices and Divine Services are to 
be performed. But the moſt common opt- 
nion 1s the moſt abſurd, which derives this 
word from Pons, which Latin ſignifies 2 
Bridge, faying, that anciently the moſt fo- 
lemn and holy Sacrifices were offered on 
Bridges, the care of which, both in main- 
taining and repairing, was the chief incum- 
bence of the Prieſts, and that it was not 
onely 
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onely eſteemed by the Romans to be un- 
lawfull but an abominable impiety to de- 
moliſh or diſorder the Planks or Fabrick of 
a Bridge ; becauſe that by appointment of 
the Oracle, it was to be onely of Timber, 
and faſtned with wooden Pins without 
Nails, or Cramps of Iron; and that the 
Stone Bridge was built many years after, 
when Zmylius was Queſtor, and that the 
old Bridge of Wood was demoliſhed in the 
Reign of Ancus Martius, who was the 
Grand-ſon of Numa by his Daughter. 
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The Office of Pontifex, or Chief Prieſt, The Pontifi- 


was to interpret the Divine Law and Pro- 
pheſies ; and did not onely -preſcribe rules 
for publick Ceremony, but regulated the 
dacrifices of private perſons, not ſuffering 
them in the heat of their devotion to ex- 
ceed the. more ſolemn Offerings, but direc- 
ted in every thing with what Sacrifices the 
Gods were to be worſhipped and appeaſed. 
He was alſo Guardian ot the Veſtal Virgins, 


l Office 
what. 


the inſtitution of whom and of their perpe- The Inftita- 
tual Fire, was attributed to Numa, who #79" of the 


perhaps fancied the nature of pure and un- 
Orrupted Flames to be agreeable to chaſte 
and unpolluted Bodies, or that Fire which 
conſumes but produces nothing, alludes beſt 
to the ſterile condition of Virgins. This 
Veſtal Fire was ordained after the example 
of that in Greece, and particularly at De/- 

L phos, 


Veſtals. 
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phos and Athens, onely with this difference, 
that here it was conſerved by Virgins but 
there by Widows, who were pait the years 
and detires of Marriage ; and in caſe by a- 
ny accident it ſhould happen, that this Fire 
became extinct, as the holy Lamp was at 
Athens, under the tyranny of Ari/tion, and 
at Delphos, when that Temple was burnt 
by the Medaes, and at Rome, in the time of 
the War with Mithridates, and of their own 
civil diſſentions, when not onely the Fire 
was extinguithed but the Altar demoliſhed: 
ana then aiterwads to kindle this Fire again 
1t was efleemed an impiety to light it trom 
the common ſparks or flame, but from the 
pure and unpolluted rays of the Sun ; the 
which they performed by an Inſtrument 
framed of three equal angles, which being 
placed in oppoſition to the Sun, collects 
the rays into one centre, and ſo attenuates 
the air, that it immediately gives fire to 
any combuſtible matter from the intenſe 
reflexion and reverberation of the Sun 
beams. Some are of opinion that theſe Ve- 
ſtals had no other care or buſineſs than the 
conſervation of this Fire ; but others con- 
ceive, that they were keepers of thoſe Di- 
vine Secrets, which are concealed and hid- 
den to all others but themſelves ; of which 
we have made mention in the life of Camit 
lus, ſo tar as the revelations of ſuch myſte- 
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ries are conſiſtent with due. reſpect to Re- 
ligion. Geganta and Yerenza, as 1s repor- 
ted, were the names of the two firlt Virgins 
which were conſecrated and ordained b 
Numa ; next Canuleia and Tarpera ſucceeded 
them ; to which Servius atterwards added 
two more, the which number of tour hath 
continued to this our age. 
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The Statutes preſcribed by Numa for the The Laws 


Veſtals were theſe. That they ſhould vow 


appointed for 
the Veſtal 


to keep a leaſe of their Virginity, or re- yjrgine. 


main in a chaſte or unſpotted condition, 
for the ſpace of thirty years; the firſt ten 
whereof they were like Novitiates, obliged 
to learn the Ceremonies, and practiſe them- 
ſelves in the Rules of their Religion ; then 
they took the degree of Prieſteſs, and for 
other ten years exerciſed the Sacerdotal 
Function ; and the remaining ten they em- 
ploved -in teaching and inſtructing others. 
Thus rhe whole term being compleated, it 
was Jawfull for them to marry, and leaving 
then the ſacred Order, they were at liberty 
to chooſe ſuch a condition of life as.did moſt 
indulge, and was gratefull to their own hu- 
mour : but this permiſſion tew (2s they ſay) 
made uſe of; becauſe it was obſerved, thar 
their change of life was never accompanied 
with contentment, being ever after ſad and 
melancholy ; for which reaſon they conft- 
ned themſelves untill old age and the hour of 
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Their Privi- 
leges. 
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deathto the ſtrict and decent rules of a ſingle 
lite. 

But this ſevere condition was recompen- 
ſed by other privileges and prerogatives ; 
as that they had power to make a Teſta- 
ment in the lite-time of their Father, that 
they had a free adminiſtration of their own 
affairs without Guardian or Tutor, which 
was the privilege of women who were the 
Mothers of three Children : when they 
went abroad they had the Faſces carried 
before them ; and if perchance in their 
walks abroad it were their fortune to en- 


_ counter a MaletaCctour leading to execution, 


they had the privilege to tree him from 
death ; upon oath made, that the occaſion 
was accidental and not deſigned or of t 
purpoſe. Whoſoever preſſed upon the Chair 
on which they were carricd was guilty of a 
capital crime, and immediately puniſhed 
with death. If theſe Veſtals committed 
any faults they were puniſhable by the 
High Prieſt onely, who, as the nature of 
the offence required, whipped them naked 
in a dark place, and under the caution of 
a Veil or Curtain ; but ſhe that had been 
defiled, or permitted her ſelf to be deflou- 
red, was buried alive near the Gate whuc, 
is called Coliva ; where a little mount of 
Earth is raiſed, called in Latin Agger ; ut- 


der it isa narrow Room, to which a deſcent 
ly 
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is made by Stairs : here they prepare a Bed, 
and light up a Lamp, and provide a ſmall 
quantity of Victuals, ſuch as Bread, Water 
in a Bottle, Milk and Oil; that fo that Bo- 
dy, which had been conſecrated and devo- 
ted to the moſt divine and myſterious ſer- 
vice, might not be ſaid to periſh by a death 
ſo deteſtable as that of Famine. The party 
thus condemned, is carried to execution 
through the Market-placeina Litter, where- 
n ſhe 1s covered and bound with Cords, fo 
that the voice of her cries and laments can- 
not be heard ; all people with ſilence go 
out of the way as ſhe paſſes, and ſuch as 
follow accompany the Bier with ſolemn 
and tacite ſorrow ; and indeed ſuch 1s the 
ladneſs which the City puts on on this oc- 
caſion, that there is no ſpeRtacle of grief 
which appears of more common and gene- 
ral concernment than this. When they 
come to the place of Execution, the Oth- 
cers looſe the Cords, and then the High 
Prieſt, lifting his hands to Heaven, mur- 
mures ſome certain prayers to himſelt, then 
the Priſoner being ſtill covered is brought 
forth, and led down by the ſteps unto her 
Houſe of darkneſs ; which being done, the 
Prieſts retire, and the Stairs being drawn 
up, the Earth is preſſed and crouded in un- 
till the Vault is filled. And this was the 
puniſhment of thoſe who broke their Vow 
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of Virginity. It is faid alſo that Numg 
built the Temple of Ye/ta, which was inten- 
ded for a conſervatory of the Holy Fire, in 
an orbicular form, to repreſent perhaps the 
Frame of the Univerſe, in the centre of 
which the Pythagoreans place the element 
of Fire, and give it the name of Veſta and 


Unity : and yet they do not hold that the 


Earth is immovable, or that it is ſituated in 
the middle region of the Globe ; but keeps 
a circular motion about the ſeat of Fire: 


' nor do they account the Earth amongſt the 


chief or primary Elements ; following the 
opinion of Plato, who, they ſay, in his ma- 
ture and philoſophical age, held that the 
Earth had a lateral poſition , tor that the 
middle or centre was reſerved tor ſame more 
noble and refined Body. 

There was yet a {arther uſe of the High 
Prieſt, and that was to order the Prceceſſion 
at funeral Rites, according to the method 
preſcribed by Numa, who taught, that there 
was no uncleanneſs in the contact oft dead 
Corpſcs, but a part of the ſervice owing to 
the ſubterranean Gods; amongſt which 
they worſhipped the Goddeſs L:b:tina as the 
chief of thoſe who preſided over the Cere- 
monies performed at Burials ; whether they 
meant hereby Perſephone, or (as ſome ot 
the learned Romans will have it) Yenus, 
for they, not without good reaſon, a or 
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ted the beginning and end of Man's liſe to 
the ſame original cauſe and virtue of a 
Deity: 

Numa allo preſcribed Rules for regulating he reguls- 
the days of Mourning, according to certain in of Fune- 
times and ages. —_— 


£33 


As tor example, a Child and Cerema- 
of three years, and ſo upwards to ten, was nies. 
to be mourned for, tor ſo many months as 
it was years old; and the longeſt time of 
mourning for any perſon whatſoever was 
not to exceed the term of ten months : 
which alſo was the time appointed unto 
Widows to lament the loſs of their deceaſed 
Husbands ; before which they could not 
without great indecency paſs unto ſecond 
Marriages ; but in caſe their incontinence 
was ſuch as could not admit ſo long an ab- 
itinence from the Marriage-bed, they were 
then to ſacrifice a Cow with Calt tor expt- 
ation of their tault. 

Numa alſo was Founder of ſeveral other 
Orders of Prieſts; two of which are wor- 
thy to be here mentioned, namely the Sa/iz 
and the Feciales, which, with other inſtan- 
ces, are clear proots of the great devotion 
and ſanctity of this Perſon. Theſe Fecza- Feciales, an 
les, whoſe name in my opinion 1s derived my 
from their Office, were the Arbitratours to whence ſo 
whom all Controverſies were referred rela- #14. 
ting to War and Peace ; for it was not al- 
lowable to take up Arms untill they had 
declared 
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declared all hopes and expedients rejected 
which tended to an accommodation ; by 
the word Peace, we mean a determination 
of matters in diſpute by Law, and not by 
Violence or Force. The Romans common- 
ly diſpatched the Feczales, who were pro- 
perly Heralds, to thoſe who had obs 
them injury, requiring fatisfaCtion ; and in 
caſe they made not reſtitution or juſt re- 
turns, they then called the Gods to witneſs 
againſt them and their Country, and fo de- 
nounced War : the ſenſe of the Feczales in 
this caſe was of abſolute neceſiity, for with- 
out their conſent it was neither lawfull for 
the Roman King, nor yet tor the people to 
take up Arms; and from them the General 
took his rules concerning the juſtice of his 
cauſe, which being adjudged, and the War 
determined ; the next buſineſs was to deli- 
berate of the manner and ways to manage 
and carry it on. It 1s believed, that the 
ſlaughter and deſtruction which the Gauls 
made of the Romans, was a juſt judgment 
on the City for neglect of this religious pro- 
ceeding : for that when a foreign Nation 
beſieged the Clufinians, Fabzus Ambuſtu 
was diſpatched to their Camp with Propo- 
ſitions of Peace ; but they returning a rude 
and peremptory Anſwer thereunto, Fabiw 
imagined that his Treaty was at an end, 
and that he had fully complied _ the 

uty 
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duty of his Embaſſie ; and therefore raſhly 
engaging in a War, challenged the ſtouteit 
and braveſt of the enemy to a ſingle Com- 
bat. It was the fortune of Fabzus to kill 
his adverſary and to take his ſpoils, which 
when the Gauls underſtood, they ſent a 
Herald to Rome to complain againſt Fabzus, 
who, before a War was publiſhed, had, a- 
ainſt the Law of Nations, made a breach 
of the Peace. The matter being debated in 
the. Senate, the Feczales were of opinion, 
that Fab;us ought to be conſigned into the 
hands of the Gauls ; but he, being pre-ad- 
viſed of this judgment, fled to the people, 
by whoſe proteCtion and tavour he was ſe- 
cured : on this occaſion, the Gauls marched 
with their Army to Rome, where, having 
taken the Capitol, they ſacked the City. 
The particulars of all which are at large re- 
lated in the Hiſtory of Cami/lus. 

Now the original of the Sa/zz is this : 
In the eighth year of the reign of Numa, 
that terrible Peſtilence, which was ſpread 
over all /taly, did likewiſe miſerably infeſt 
the City of Rome ; at which the Citizens 
being greatly affrighted, and deſpairing of 
health, were again comforted by the report 
of a brazen Target, which (they ſay) fell 
from Heaven into the hands of Numa, and 
of which they relate ſtrange effects, opera- 
ted by the virtue of this miraculous _ 
_ ler; 
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ler; and that Numa having had conference 
with the Nymph Egeria, and ſome of the 
Muſes, he was aſſured, that that Target 
was ſent from Heaven for the cure and fate- 
ty of the City ; and that, becauſe on the 
conſervation thereof the common health 
and benefit depended, he was ordered by 
them to make eleven others, ſo like 1n all 
dimenſions and form to the original ; that 
in caſe there ſhould be a deſign to ſteal it 
away, the true might not be dittinguiſhed 
or known from thoſe which were counter- 
feited ; by which means there would be 
more lifficulty to defeat the counſels of 
Fate, or invert the order of divine Prede- 
ſtination : He farther declared, that he was 
commanded to conſecrate that place and 
the Fields about it to the Muſes, where he 
had often entertained a free intercourſe and 
communication with them ; and that the 
Fountain which watered that Field ſhould 
be made facred and hallowed for the uſe of 
the Veſtal Virgins, who were to waſh and 
cleanſe the penetralia of their SanCtuary 
with thoſe Holy Waters. The truth here- 
of was ſpeedily verified by a miraculous 
ceſſation of the Peſtilence ; whereupon Nu- 
ma immediately delivered this Target to 
the beſt Artiſts to have others made in a 
Juſt likeneſs in all particulars thereunto; 
but none was able to arrive unto a perfe&t 
{imilt: 
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{imilitude in all undiſtinguiſhable reſpects, 


untill at length one Yeturius Mamurius, an 
excellent Maſter, happily hit upon it, and 
made one fo to repreſent the other in all re- 
ſpects, that Nama himſelt was at a ſtand, and 
could not diſtinguiſh the true from that which 
was counterfeited. The keeping ot which 
Targets was committed to the charge of cer- 
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tain Prieſts, whichare calied Sa/iz; who did The Inflitu- 


not receive their name, as ſome imagine, 
from one Salzus, a certain Dancing-maſter, 
who was born at Samothrace, or at Manti- 
ea, who taught the way of dancing in 
Arms ; but rather from that Dance which 
the Sali; themſelves uſe, when in the month 
of March they carry the ſacred Targets 
through the City ; at which proceſſion they 
are habited in a ſhort Caſlock, girt with a 
broad Belt claſp'd with braſs Buckles ; on 
their heads they wore a copper Helmet, 
and ever and anon ſounded on the Targets 
with ſhort Cemyters : in this manner they 
proceeded with a nimble motion, and juſt 
meaſures of their Feet, and with ſuch hand- 
ſome and various turns, as demonſtrated 
great ſtrength and agility of body. Theſe 
Targets were called Ancylia from the fa- 
ſhion of them ; for they were not made in 
a round or orbicular form but oval and 
with certain folds or pleats cloſing one over 
the other, they fitted the Elbow by their 
cubical 


tion and Of- 


fice of the 
Salii, 


| Temple. 
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cubical Figure, and thence were called 4- 
cylia, from 2ywaAn,which ſignified a crooked 
ſhape, or from the cubit, which is from 
the Wriſt to the Elbow, and called in Greek 
2yxav, on which they carry theſe Ancylia, 
Juba, who tnuch affeQted the Greek Tongue, 
draws many of his derivations from thence, 
and would have it from evixz. 9» poegs, 
which ſignifies as much as ſent from above, 
or from ex«n;, which 1s the cure or medi- 
cine of Diſeaſes, or from auyudy Awns, 
which is a deliverance from great drineſs, 
or from avegyens, which is an eſcape from 
great evils ; whence 1t 1s that the Atheni- 
ans called Caftor and Pollux *" Avargs ; all 
which may ſerve to employ the curioſity 


of thoſe who have a fancy to Greek deri- 


vations. All the reward which Mamuriu 
received for this his Art, was to be mentio- 
ned and commemorated in the Verſes which 
the Saliz ſang, as they danced in their Arms 
through the City ; though ſome will have 
it that they did not ſay YVeturius Mamurius, 
but Yetus Memoria, which is Ancient Re- 
membrance. 

A memorable After Numa had in this manner inſtitu- 


mY ted theſe ſeveral Orders of Prieſts, he erec- 


| Numa bis ted a Royal Palace near the Temple cf 
| Building * Peſta, called to this day Regium; where 
| joiningro he ſpent the moſt part of his time, in pre- 
| Veſta'® ſcribing Rules for Divine Service, inſtruc- 
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ting the Prieſts, and with zealand devotion 
attending in perſon on the Offices of Reli- 
gion, He built another Houſe upon the 
Mount Quirinalis ; which place they ſhew 
to this 'day. In all publick Proceſſions and 
ſolemn Prayers, Tipſtaves or Huthers were 
ſent before to give notice to the people that 
they ſhould forbear their work, and attend 
to the Divine Solemnity : for they ſay that 
the Pythagoreans did not hold it ſufficient 
reverence towards the Gods to worſhip them 
in a negligent manner, as when the religi- 
ous Proceſſions did obviouſly occur, but 
obliged their Scholars to go out trom their 
Houſes and with prepared hearts attend to 
Divine Supplications : ſo Nama 1n like man- 
ner decreed, that his Citizens ſhould neither 
ſe nor hear Divine matters in a pertun&to- 


ry manner, and with wandring thoughts, ,, pevarion. 


but laying aſide all diſtractions of mind, 
and cares of the world ſhould apply and 
elevate their meditations to Religion ; and 
the ways and ſtreets ſhould be clear of noiſe 
or laments, or other incumbrances which 
might obſtruct or diſturb the ſolemnity and 
kriouſneſs of devotion. Something ot this 
uſtom remains at Rome to this day ; for 
when the Conſul begins to facrifice or of- 
ficiate; they call out to the People, Foc 
are, or attend to the work in hand, and is as 
much as with us, Let w Pray, whereby 
tlie 


jeFures of 
the fignih- 
cancy of the 
ſeveral Po- 
ftures in Di- 
vine Worſhip. 
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the Auditours then preſent were admoni- 
ſhed to compoſe and recollect their thoughts 
for prayer : And as Pythagoras had certain 
Precepts and Sayings, ſuch as theſe : 7hou 


ſhalt not make a Peck Meaſure thy ſeat to 


fit on. Thou ſhalt not ſtir the Fire with a 
Sword. When thou goeſt forwards, look not 
behind thee. When thou ſacrificeſt to the 
celeſtial Gods, let it be with an odd number, 
and when to the terreſtrial let it be with 
even. So likewiſe Numa delivered other 


Sentences of an obſcure and abſtruſe mea- 


ning ; ſuch as theſe : Thou ſhalt not ſacri- 
fice to the Gods an offering of Wine proceeding 
from a Vine which was never pruned. No 
ſacrifices ſhall be performed without Meal. 
Uſe a circular motion in adoration of the 


God's, and fit down when you have worſhipped. 


Probable con- The two firſt Precepts ſeem to denote, that 


uroanity and a natural complailance with 
the world is a part of Religion ; and as to 
the turning which the Worthippers are to 
uſe in divine adoration, it is to repreſent 
the orbicular motion of the world. But in 
my opinion, the meaning rather is, that he 
who comes to worſhip, enters the Temple 
with his face towards the Eaſt ; where, be- 
ing come up as high as the Chancel, he 


turns towards the Weſt, and then back a- 
 gainto the Eaſt, perfecting the whole offtce 


ot his prayers to that God who is Maker 


of 
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of the Univerſe : unleſs perhaps this change 
of poſture may allude to the Egyptian 
Wheels, which were Hieroglyphicks of the 
inſtability of humane fortune, and that 
where God ſhould fix and eſtabliſh our lot 
and condition, we ſhould there reſt conten- 
ted, and repoſe our ſelves with intire refig- 
nation to the Divine pleafure. They fay 
alſo, that the fitting quiet and in a repoſed 
poſture after worſhip did denote a conceſlt- 
on, or grant of the petitions they made, 
and was an aſſurance of everlaſting felicity 
in the tuture lite: and that this {till and ſe- 
dentary ceftation from work was the full 
ſtop or period of buſineſs already perfor- 
med ; from whence now deſigning to be- 
gin others, they were to preſent themſelves 
before the Gods, to obtain their bleſſings, 
and ſucceſs on that which was to follow. 
And this form of Ceremony did very well 
ſute with the preceding DoQrine, which 
taught that men ought not to approach the 
Gods in a tranſitory way, and with diſtrac- 
ted minds, but, laying aſide all worldly 
cares and wandring tancies, ſhould then 
onely pray when their thoughts are poſleſ- 
ſed with Divine Meditation. By ſuch Dit- 
cipline as this, recommended by the con- 
ſtant practice and example of the Legiſla- 
tour, the City did fo in{znſibly pals into a 
religious temper and trame of devotion, and 
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ſtood in that awe and reverence of the ver- 
tue of Numa, that they received and belie- 
ved with an undoubted aſſurance, whatſo- 
ever he delivered, though never ſo fabulous, 
his authority being ſufficient to make the 
greateſt abſurdities and impoſſibilities to 
paſs for matters and points of Faith. 
There goes a ſtory, That he once invited 
a great number of Citizens to an entertain- 
ment ; at which the Diſhes in which the 
Meat was ſerved were very homely and 
plain, and the Commons ſhort, and the 
Meat ill dreſſed : the Gueſts being fate, he 
began to tell them, that the Goddeſs which 
was his familiar Spirit, and always conver- 
ſant with him, was then at that time pre- 
ſent, when on a ſudden the Room was fur- 
nifhed with all ſorts of pretious Pets and 
Diſhes, and the mean Fare converted into 
a moſt magnificent Feaſt, adorned with all 
forts of the moſt delicious Viands. But the 
Dialogue which is reported to have paſſed 
between him and Jupiter, ſurpatſles all the 
fabulous Legends that were ever invented, 
They ſay, that befare Mount Awventine was 
inhabited or incloſed within the Walls of 
the City, that two Demi-gods, which were 
Picus and Faunus, did uſually frequent the 
Fountains and cloſe ſhades of that place; 
which ſome will have to be two Satyrsof 


the Titanian race; who being expert in the 
faculty 


/ 
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faculty of Phyſick, and dexterous in leger- 
demain and magical ſpells, like the Dacty/7 
of Mount 74a, made a Journey through all 
the parts of /taly. Numa contriving one 
day to ſurpriſe theſe Demi-gods, mingled 
the Waters of the Fountain ot which they 
did uſually drink with Wine and Honey, 
which ſo pleaſed theſe liquoriſh Deities, that 
he eaſily enſnared and took them ; but then 
they changed themſelves into many various 
forms and ſhapes, intending, under horrid 
and unknown tranſmutations, to make their 
eſcape : but, finding themſelves entrapped 
n inextricable toils, and in no poſſibility 
to get free, revealed unto him many. ſe- 
crets 2nd future events ; and particularly 4 
charm againſt, Thunder and Lightning, 
which they compoſed of Onions, and Hair, 
and the Bones of a Fiſh : but ſome deny, 
and fay, that theſe Demi-gods did not dil- 
cover the ſecret of this charm to Numa ; 
but that they, by the force of their Magick 
Art and Spells, had conſtrained Fove him- 
klf to deſcend from Heaven to fatisfte the 
demands of Numa, and that he then, in an 
angry manner anſwering his enquiries, told 
lim, that if he would charm the Thunder 
and Lightning, he muſt doe it with Heads: 
How, {aid Numa, with the Heads of Oni- 
Ons? No, reply'd Jupiter, of Men. But 

ama, willing to divert the cruelty of this 
WM: Receipt, 


The people of 
Rome gen?- 
raily inclin'd : 
r» ſuperſtition had wrought in the Minds of the Vuigar, 
11 Numa's 
Tergn, 
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Receipt, turned it another way , ſaying, 
Your meaning is, the Hairs of Mens Heads; 
No, reply'd Jupiter, of living Men : then 
Numa, being inſtrudted by the Goddeſs E- 
geria, {cemed to. miſtake, and ſay, How ! 
with the Bones of the Fiſh Mena 2 which, 
being the three ingredients that compoſe 
the charm, ſo operated on Jupiter, that he 
returned again to Heaven pacified and well- 
pleaſed. This place was ever afterwards 
called Elicium, or Ilicium, from the Greek 
word UAzws, which ſignifies propitious or 
mercitull ; and in this manner this Magick 
Spell was eftected. 

Such was the ſuperſtitious humour of 
that Age, which the example of the Prince 


that nothing was ſo abſurd and ridiculous 
in Religion which gain'd not belict ; and 
Numa himſelf was ſaid to have been poſleſ- 
ſed with ſuch a confidence and fiducial truſt 
in the Gods, that when it was told him, 
that the Enemy was near at hand, he ſmi- 
lingly anſwered, That he feared them not, 
let them come at their peril, for he was then 
ſacrificing to the Gods, It was he alfo that 
built the Temples of Faith, and Terminus ; 
and taught the Romans ſuch reſpect to 
Faith, that it was the greateſt Oath, and 
the moſt obligatory that they could ſwear; 
and to the God Terminus they otter unto = 
ay 
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day the bloud of Beaſts, both in publick 
and private Sacrifices, upon the borders and 
ſtone marks of their Land: though anctent- 
ly thoſe Sacrifices were folemnized without 


bloud, it being the Precept and Doctrine of 


Numa to offer nothing to the God Terminus, 
but what was pure and free of bloudy cru- 


elty; for that he, whoſe incumbence it was. 


to fix boundaries, was thereby conſtituted 
an Arbiter of Peace and Juſtice, puniſhing 
thoſe who removed their neighbours Land- 
mark , or invaded his right. It 1s very 
clear, that it was this king who firlt pre- 
ſcribed bounds to the juriſdiction of Rowe z 
for Romulus would have betrayed his own 
cauſe, and plainly diſcovered how much he 


had encroached on his neighbours Lands, - 


had he ever ſet limits to his own ; which as 
they are fences and curbs againlt arbitrary 
invaſions, to thoſe who obſerve them, 1ſo 
they ſerve for evidences to ariſe in judg- 
ment againſt thoſe, who break over and 
violate the borders 'with which they arc 
circumſcribed. The truth is, the portion 
of Lands which the Romans pofleſſed at the 
beginning, was very narrow, untill Romu« 
lus by War enlarged them ; and which Nu 
ma afterwards divided among(t the indi- 
gent Commonalty , that he might ward 
them againſt violent neceſſity, which al- 
Ways puts men upon injurious defigns and 

R 3 ſhifts, 
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ſhifts, and that by placing them in Farms, 
he might accuſtom them to a deſire of pro- 
perty, and a regular way of living ; tor as 
there is nothing that ſo reconc1les the minds 
of men to Peace, as Husbandry and a Coun- 
try liſe; ſo it makes them abhorr all vio- 
lence, and gives them courage and refoly- 
tion to defend their ſowed Lands and Pa- 
ſtures from the. encroachment of their 
neighbours. Whereiore Numa, that he 
might take and amuſe the hearts of his Cj- 
tizens with Agricuſture or Husbandry, 
which is an employment that rather be- 
gets civility and a peaceable temper than 
great opulency and riches, he divided all 
the Lands-into ſeveral parcels, to which he 
gave the name of Pagas or Borough, and 
over every one of them he ordained a Chiet 
or Arbitrator in judicial cauſes ; and taking 
a delight ſometimes to ſurvey his Colonies 
in perſon, he made judgment of every man's 
inclinations and manners, by his induſtry, 
and the improvements he had made, of 


which being witneſs himſelf, he preferred 


thoſe to honours and authority who had 
merited moſt ; and on the contrary reproa- 
ched the ſluggiſhneſs of ſuch, who had given 
themſelves over to a careleſs and a neglt- 
gent life. But above all, which was a prin- 
cipal point of his Politicks, he divided the 
people into ſeveral Companies: for = the | 
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City did conſiſt, or rather was diſtingui- 
ſhed (as we have ſaid) by two forts of 
Tribes ; from whence dangerous Factions, 


' Tumults and Seditions did ariſe ; he contri- 


ved to caſt them into divers ſmall moulds 
and models : for as hard and diſſenting Bo- 
dies are not eaſily incorporated, fo long as 
they remain in their groſs bulk, but being 
beaten into a powder, or melted into ſmall 
Atoms, are often cemented and conſolida- 
ted into one ; fo this people, _ ſepara» 
ted and diſtinguiſhed into ſmall diviſions, 
were afterwards with lefs diſficulty united 
into one Body : wherefore diſtinguiſhing 
the whole City by their ſeveral Arts and 
Profeſſions ; he formed the Companies of 
Muſicians, Goldſmiths, Maſons, Dyers, Tay- 
lors, Skinners, Braſters and Potters ; and all 
other Handy-crafts men he compoſed and 
reduced into a fingle Company, appointing 
unto every one their reſpeCtive Halls, Courts 
and other privileges belonging to their So- 
cicties, which they held by the Charters 
received from this Prince. In this manner 
all factious diſtintions began to ceaſe 1n 
the City ; there being no perſon farther 
eſteemed under the notion of a Sabine, a 
Roman or a Tatian, but all were compre- 
hended under the general denomination of 
a Citizen of Romulus ; whereby all other 
terms growing out of uſe and faſhion, the 
: R 4 nati0» 
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national animoſities reconciled of them- 
ſelves, and all diſlolved into the common 
tye and relation of a Roman Citizen. 

He 1s alſo much to be commended for 
the repeal, or rather amendment of that 
Law, which gives power to Fathers to {ell 
their Children ; for he exempted ſuch as 
were married from that ſubjection, condi- 
tionally that they had matched themſelves 
with the liking and conſent of their Parents: 
for it ſeemed a very hard and unjuſt thing, 
thar a woman, who had given her ſelf in 
marriage to a man whom ihe judged free, 
ſhould afterwards find her felt betrayed and 
caſt away upon a Husband that was a Ser- 
vant. | 
The regulati- He attempted alſo to draw a Scheme of 
ned z, the Hcavens, and thereunto conform a Ka- 
Numa. lendar and Ephemerides of the Year, which 
though it was not perfect, yet it was not 
altogether without ſome learned conjectures, 
and ſuch as reduced the account of the Year 
to ſome tolerable regulation : for during 
the Reign of Romulus, their Months had no 
certain or equal term ; for ſome of them 
contained 20 Days, others 35, others more; 
the which errour proceeded from want of a 
true knowledge of the different motions of 
the Sun and Moon ; onely they kept to this 
account, that the whole courſe of the Year 
contained 360 Days. Numa alfo _ 

| obſer- 
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obſerving, that there was eleven Days dit- 
ſerence between the Lunary and the Solary 
Year: for that the Moon compleated her 
Anniverſary courſe in 354 Days, and the 
Sun in 365 ; to remedy which inequality, 
he doubled the eleven Days, and after every 
two Year added an interititial to follow the 
Month of February, which the Romans cal- 
led the Month of Mercidinus ; but this ac- 
count hath ſince that time received a better 
amendment. He alſo altered the order of 
the Months ; for March, which was recko- 
ned the firſt, he put into the third place; and 
January, which was the eleventh, he made 
the firſt; and February, which was the 
twelfth and laſt, to be the ſecond. Some 
will have it, that it was Numa allo which 
added the two Months of Famuary and Fe- 
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bruary : for in the beginning, when men Various, ab- 
were ignorant and barbarous, they compo- ſud and un. 


Shilfull com. 


ſd a Year of ten Months: the Arcadians pu;ations of 
in Greece had onely four, in Arcanania they the year. 


accounted by fix ; and the Egyptians had 
at firſt but one Month, which afterwards 
they divided into four, according to the 
ſeaſons of the Year : which Country of E- 
gyp?, though it ſeem new to us, 1s yet in- 
habited by an ancient people ; for it we 
may believe their Chronicles (unleſs they 
account Months for Years) their Genealo- 
pies are deduced from great Antiquity. 
| And 
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And that the Romans at firſt comprehen- 
ded the whole Year within ten, and not 
twelve Months, plainly appears by the 
name of December, which ſignifies the tenth 
Month, and is the laſt in order : and that 
March was the firſt is likewiſe evident, for 
that the fifth Month after it was called 
Quintils, and the ſixth Sextils, and fo the 
reſt; ſo that if Fanuary and February had 
in this account preceded March, (uintili 
had been put in the ſeventh place, and fo 
called September. It 1s alſo very probable, 
that this firſt Month was dedicated by Ro- 
mulus to Mars; the ſecond to Venus, called 
April, from the Greek word Aphrodites ; 
which the Women ſolemnize in honour of 
that Goddeſs, adorning their heads on the 
Kalends, or firſt days of it, with Myrtle 
Garlands. But others will not allow of 
the derivation of this word from Aphrod:- 
tes, but rather deduce it from the word 4- 
erio, which in Latin ſignifies, to open, be- 
cauſe that this Month is in the high Spring, 
when all Buds and Flowers open and dif- 
cloſe themſelves : the next 1s called May, 
from Mazathe Mother of Mercury, to whom 
this Month was made facred : then June 
follows, ſo called from Juventus, or youth- 
fulneſs of the Year, which is then warm, 
and gay, and in its juvenile ſeaſon. To the 
other Months alſo they gave denominations 
accor* 
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according to their order, fo the fitth was 
called Quintilis, Sextilis the ſixth, and fo 
the reſt September, Ottober, November and 
December : Afterwards Ce/ar, when he had 
overcome Pompey, changed the name of the 
Month Quintilis to that of Fulius, which 
we call Fuly ; as alfo that of Sextzlis was 
changed into Auguſtus, which wasa firname 
to the Succeſſour of Ceſar. Domitian allo 
in imitation hereof gave the two other tol- 
lowing Months the names of Germanicus 
and Domitianus, but, he being ſlain, they 
recovered their ancient denominations of 
September and October ; but the two laſt 
have ever reſerved their names without a- 
ny alteration. The Months which were 
added, and tranſpoſed in their order by Nu- 
ma was February, which deduces its name 
from Februo, ſignitying a purification by 
Sacrifice ; for then they offered Plants, and 
celebrated the Feaſt of Lupercalia, in which 
many Ceremonies agree with the Solem- 
nities uſed at the Luſtrations or clean- 
ſing days: but January was fo called from 
Janus, and a precedency of order given to 
it by Numa before March, which was de- 
dicated to the God Mars ; intimating in my 
opinion thereby, that the Arts and civil 
ſtadies of Peace are to be preferred before 
warlike or martial employments. For this 


Janus, whether he werea Dzxmon, or Demi- 
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reign, 
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god, or a King, was certainly a great Po- 
lititian and lover of Arts and Sciences, 
whereby he transformed the incult natures 
of men into a gentle and civil diſpoſition ; 
tor which reaſon they figure him with two 
Faces, beholding at the ſame time both 
ſtates and conſtitutions of humane kind. 
His Temple at Rome hath two Gates, which 
they call the Gates of Mars ; becauſe they 
ſtand open in the time of War, and ſhut in 
the times of Peace, of which latter there 
was very ſeldom an example ; for when tlie 


Roman Empire was enlarged and extended 


to its utmoſt bounds, 1t was ſo encompalſled 
with barbarous Nations and Enemies, that 
it was ſeldom or never at peace: onely in 
the time of Auguſtus Ceſar, after he had 
overcome Anthony, that Temple was ſhut ; 
as likewiſe not many years before, when 
Marcus Atilius and Titus Manlins were 
Conſuls ; but then it continued not fo long, 
before that Wars breaking out, the Gates 
of Fanus were again opened : but during 
the Reign of Numa, which continued for 
the ſpace of forty three years, thoſe Gates 
were ever ſhut, there being a profound 
quiet without the noiſe or clattering of 
Arms: for not onely the people of Rome 
were animated with a ſpirit oi peace, which 
they enjoyed under the juſt proceedings of 
a pacifick Prince ; but even the neighbou- 
| ring 
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ring Cities, as if they had been inſpired 
with the ſame inclinations, breathed no- 
thing but a ſalubrious and gentle air of mu- 
tual triendſhip, and amicable correfpon- 
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dence ; ang being raviſhed with the delights Harp; reſults 


one apply'd himſelf to the management of 
his Lands and Farm, to the education of his 
Children, and worlkip of the Gods : Feſti- 
val days, and Sports, and Banquets were 
the common divertifements ; and Families 
entertained and treated their acquaintance 
and friends in ſuch a tree and open manner, 
that all /taly ſecurely converſed with each 
other without fears, or jealouſfies, or de- 
ſigns, being all poſſeſſed with that Divine 
Spirit of Love and Charity, which flowed 
from Nama as from a Fountain of Wifedom 
and Equity : ſo that the Hyperbolies, which 
the Poets of thoſe days uſed, and the flights 
which are allowable in Verſe, were flat and 
not able to reach with their higheſt expreſ- 
ſions the happineſs oi thoſe days ; 


When Spears, and Swords, and direfull 
Arms of War 
Were laid aſide, and ruſtied in their 


places ; 

No Trumpet ſounds alarmd the publick 
peace, 

But all ſecurely flept — — ——-— 


For 


which Juſtice and Peace produce, every of Peace, 
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For during the whole Reign of Numa, there 
was neither War, nor Sedition, nor Plots 
deſigned againſt the State, nor did any Fac- 
tion prevail, or the ambition and emulati- 
on of great Men attempt upon the Govern- 
ment : for indeed men ſo reverenced his 
Vertue, and ſtood in ſuch awe of his Per- 
ſon, which, they believed, was guarded by 
a particular care of Divine Providence, that 
they deſpaired of all ſucceſs in their ſiniſter 
intentions : and then that happy Fortune, 
which always attends the lile ot men who 
are pure and innocent, beſtowed a general 
eiteem and good reputation on him ; and 
verified that ſaying of Plato, which ſome 
Apes after he delivered in relation to the 
happineſs of a well formed Commonwealth: 
For, faith he, where the Royal Power, by 
God's Grace, meets with a mind and ſpirit 
addicted to Philoſophy, there Vice is ſub- 
dued and made infcriour to Vertue : no man 
is really bleſſed but he that is wile ; and 
happy are his Auditours, who can hear and 
receive thoſe words which flow from his 
mouth : there is no need of compulſion or 
menaces to ſubje& the multitude, for that 
luſtre of vertue which ſhines bright in the 
good example of a Governour, invites and 
inclines them to wiſedom, and inſenſibly 
leads them to an innocent and happy lite, 


which being condu&ed by friendſhip and 
concord 
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concord, and ſupported on each fide with 
temperance and juſtice, 1s of long and la- 
ſting continuance ; and worthy is that 
Prince of all rule and dominion, who makes 
it his buſineſs to lead his SubjeQs into ſuch 
a ſtate of felicity. This was the care of 
Numa, and to this end did all his ations 
tend. 

As to his Children and Wives, there is a 
diverſity of reports by ſeveral Authours : 
ſome will have it that he never had any 
other Wite than Tatza, nor more Children 
than one Daughter called Pompz/:a : others 
will have it that he left tour Sons; namely, 
Pompo, Pinus, Calpus and Mamercas, every 
one of which had iſſue, and from them def- 
cended the noble and illuſtrious Families of 
Pomponi, Pinari, Calpurni and Mamerci, to 
which for diſtinction fake was added the 
ſirname of Royal. But there 1s a third fort 
of Writers, which ſay that theſe pedigrees 
are but a piece of flattery uſed by the He- 
ralds, who, to incurr favour with theſe 
great Families, deduced their Genealogies 
trom this ancient Lineage ; and that Pom- 
pilia was not the Daughter of 7atia, but 
born of Lucretia, to whom he was married 
after he came to his Kingdom : howſoever 
all of them agree in opinion, that ſhe was 
married to the Son of that Martins who 
perſwaded him to accept the Govern- 
ment, 
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ment, and accompanied him to Rowe, where, 
as 2 ſignal of honour, he was choſen into 
the Senate; and after the death of Numa, 
ſtanding in competition with 7ullus F7o- 
ſtilius tor the Kingdom, and being diſap- 

ointed of the Election, in high difcontent 
killed himſelf : howſoever his Son Martins, 
who had married Pomp:/ia, reſiding at 
Rome, was the Father of Ancus Martins, 
who ſucceeded Tullus Hoſt ilius in the King- 
dom, and was but five years of age, when 
Numa died. 

Numa lived ſomething above eighty years, 
and then (as Piſo writes) wasnot taken out 
of the world by a ſudden or acute Diſeaſe, 
but by a chronical Diſtemper, by which he 
lingred long, and at laſt expired. At his 
Funerals all the glories of his Life were con- 
ſummate; for the kind people, and his triend- 
ly companions, met to honour and grace the 
rites of his Interment with Garlands and 
contributions from the publick : the Se- 
natours carried the Bier on which his Corps 
was laid, and the Prieſts followed and ac- 
companied the ſolemn proceſſion ; the re- 
mainder of this dolefull pomp was compo- 
ſed of Women and Children, who lamen- 
ted with ſuch tears and ſighs, as if they 
had bewailed the death or loſs of a dearelt 
relation taken away in the flower of his 


age, and not of an old and out-worn King. 
it 
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It is faid that his Body, by lus particular 
command, was not burnt, but thar he or- 
dered two ſtone Coffins to be made, in one 
of which he appointed his Body to be laid, 
and the other to be a repoſitory tor his ſa- 
cred Books and Writings, and both of rhem 
to be buried under the: Hill Fanzculum ; 
thereby imitating the Legiflatours of Greece, 
who, having wrote their Laws in Tables, 
which they called C:rbas, did fo long incul- 
cate the contents of them, whilſt they li- 
ved, into the minds and hearts of their 
Prieſts, till their underſtandings became 
living Libraries of thoſe ſacred Volumes; it 
being eſteemed a protanation of ſuch myſte- 7o commit to 
rics to commit their ſecrets unto dead letters. a 
For this very reaſon, they fay, the Pytha- held a profa- 
goreans forbad that their Precepts or Con- 727197 9 me 
cluſtons ſhould be committed to paPer, but Law-givers, 
rather conſerved in the living memories of 
thoſe who were worthy to receive their 
Doctrines : and if perchance any of their 
abſtruſe notions or perplexed cares, ſuch as 
were their poſitions in Geometry, were 
made known, or revealed to an impure 
perſon, unworthy to receive ſuch myſte- 
ries, they preſently imagined that the Gods 
threatned puniſhment tor ſuch protanation 
which was not to be expiated but by Sword 


* and Peſtilence, or other judgments of the 


Gods. Wherefore having theſe ſeveral in- 
© {ſtances 
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ſtances concurring, to render the Lives of 
Numa and Pythagoras agreeable, we may 
eaſily pardon thoſe who make a compariſon 
between their temperament of Soul and 
manners of living, believing that there was 
an intimate familiarity and converſation be- 
tween them. 

Lalerius Antias writes that the Books 
which were buried in the aforeſaid Cheſts 
or Coffins of Stone were twelve Volumes 
of holy Writ, and twelve others in Greek 
containing the Wiſedom and Philoſophy of 
the Grecians : and that about four hundred 
years afterwards, when P. Cornelius and 
M. Bebius were Conſuls, there happening 
a great inundation of Water, which with 
a violent torrent carrying away the Cheſts 
of Stone, overturned them and diſplaced 
their Covers, ſo that being opened, one of 
them appeared empty without the Skeleton 
or Reliques of any humane Body ; 1n the 
other were the Books betore-mentioned, 
ſtill remaining entire, and not much worn 
out with time : which when the Pretor 
Petilius had read and peruſed , he made 
Oath in the Senate, that in his opinion, 1t 
was not fit for thoſe Books to be divulged, 
or made publick to the people ; whereupon 
the Edition of them was ſuppreſſed, and all 
the Volumes by command carried to the 
MarkeBplace, and there burnt. ls 

uc 
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Such is the fortune of good men, that 
their Vertue ſurvives their Bodies, and that 
the envy and emulation which evil men 
conceive againit them 1s foon extinguiikted ; 
but their reputation and glory 15 in1mortal, 
and ſhines with more ſplen<our alter their 
death, than in the rime when they were l:- 
ving and converſant in the world : and as 
ro Numa, the aQtions of the ſucceeding Kings 
ſerved as ſo many Foils to ſet off rhe bright- 
neſs of his majeſtick Vertues : for atter him 
there were five Kings ; the laſt of which 
was made an extle, being depoſed trom his 
Crown : of the other four, three were by 
treaſon aſſaſſinated and murthered ; the 0- 
ther, who was Tullas Heoſtilius that imme- 
diately ſucceeded Numa, whilſt he derided 
his vertues, and eſpecially his devotion and 
religious worſhip, reproached his memory, 
as a cowardly and mean {pirited Prince ; 
and, diverting the minds of the people from 
their peaceable and honeft courſe of lite to 
wars and depredations, was himiclt ſurpri- 
zed by an acute and tormenting Diieale ; 
which cauſed him to change his mind and Frm 4theiſts 
call upon the Gods ; but 1t was accompa- er 
nied with ſuch ſuperſtition and v2in ima- pie the 
ginations, as was much differing from the 299: 
true Piety and Rel gion of N«ma: and, 
becauſe he infeted others with the conta- 
gion of his errours, the Gods, as 1s ſaid, 
on were 
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were angry, and revenged their own dif- 
honour by a Thunder-bolt which ſtroke 
him dead. 


—_—_— 
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COMPARISON 


OF 
NUOMA with LYCURGOS. 


Aving thus finiſhed the Lives of Lycur- 

gus and Numa; we {hall now (though 

the work be difficult) compare their Acti- 
ons 1n that manner together, ſo as caſily to 
diſcern wherein they differed, and wherein 
they agreed. It is apparent that they were 
very agreeable in the actions of their lives, 
their Moderation, their Religion, their civil 
Arts and political Government were alike; 
and both infinuated a beliet in the people, 
that they derived their Laws and Conſtitu- 
tions from the Gods : yet in their peculiar 
manner of managing theſe excellencies, 
there were many circumſtances which made 


a diverſity : For firſt, Nama accepted the 
King- 
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Kingdom being offered, but Lycurgas re- The different 
ſigaed it; the one from a private perſon qualiries of 
and a ſtranger was created King, the other —_—_— 
from the condition and publick character 
of a Prince deſcended to the ſtare of a pri- 
vate perſon. It was glorious to poſſeſs a 
Throne in Righteoulneſs and Judgment ; 
and great bravery on the other fide ro pre- 
fer Juſtice before a Kingdom : the ſame ver- 
tue which made the one appear worthy of 
Regal power, exalted the other to a degree 
of ſo much eminence, that it ſeemed a con- 
deſcention in him to ſtoop unto a Crown : 
laſtly, as Muſicians tune their Harps accor- 
ding to their Note ; ſo the one let down the 
high flown ſpirits of the people at Rome to 
a lower Key, as the other ſcrewed them up 
at Sparta to a higher Note, which were 
tallen flat by diſſoluteneſs and riot. For it 
was not ſo much the buſineſs and care of 
Lycurgus to reaſon his Citizens into peace, 
or to perſwade them to put off their Ar- 
mour, or ungird their Swords ; as 1t was 
to moderate their love to Gold or Silver, or 
the profuſeneſs of their Tables, or to abate 
their extravagancies in rich Clothes and 
Furniture : nor was 1t neceſſary to preach 
unto them, that, laying aſide their Arms, 
they ſhould obſerve the Feſtivals, and fa- 
crifice to the Gods; but rather, that, mo- 
ccrating the affluence of their Tabies and 
S 3 exceſs 
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excels of diet, they ſhould become tempe- 
rate and abſtemious, andemploy their time 
in laborious and martial exerciſes: ſo that 
the one moulded his Citizens into what hu- 
mour he pleaied, by a gentle and ſoit way 
of argument; the other with danger and 
hazard of lus perion, ſcarce worked upon 
the atiections of a diftolute people. Ir is 
certain, that Numa was naturally endued 
with a more gentle and ovbl.ging way, 
which mollificd rhe har{h diſpotition of his 
people, and made thern tractable and lovers 
of juſtice : but Lycurgas was more rigid 
and (iince we mult mention 1t) we cannot 
Excule is ſeverity againſt the Z/oes, or 
te:m it other than a cruel ation; and in 
the ſum of all conclude, that Numa was far 
tl? more moderate and plauſible Legiſla- 
tour ; granting even to Servants a licence 
to fit at meat with their Maſters at the 
Feait of Saturn, that ſo they alſo might have 
ſome taſte and relith of the ſweetneſs of [i- 
berty. Some will have it that this cuſtom 
was introduced by Nama on this juſt rea- 
{on, that becauſe the Servants were inſtru- 
mental in cultivating the grounds and ga- 
thering the Fruits which the Earth produ- 
ced, there ſhould bea time appointed when 
they might enjoy the fruits of their labours, 
in a more free and delightfull manner : O- 
thers will have it to be in remembrance & 
a | | | that 
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that age of Saturn, when there was no di- 
ſtin&tion between the Lord and the Ser- 
vant ; bur all lived as Kindred and Relati- 
ons in a parity and condition of equality. 
In ſhort, it ſeems that both aimed at the 
ſame deſign and intent, which was to com- 
poſe and incline their people to modeſty 
and frugality ; but as to their other vertues, 
the one availed himſelf moſt on Fortitude, 
and the other on Juſtice: unleſs we will at- 
tribute their different ways to the different 
temperaments of their people ; for Numa 
did not out of cowardile or tear affect Peace, 
but becauſe he would not be guilry of thoſe 
injuries which are the neceſlary conſequen- 
ces of War : nor did Lycxrgus, out of a prin- 
ciple of violence and fury, promote and ex- 
cite a ſpirit of War 1n his people, but rather 
encouraged the art of War, and inclined 
their minds, which were ſoft and enervated 
by Luxury, to martial Exerciſes; that fo 
they might be the better prepared to repell 
injuries, and reſiſt the invaſions of their e- 
nemies : in this manner both having occa- 
ſion to operate on their Citizens, and make 
a change and alteration in their humours 
and manners, the one cut off the ſuperflui- 
ties and exceſſes, whilſt the other ſupplied 
the defects of that which was wanting. 
The frame of Numa's Politicks did moſt 
ſute with the conſtitution of a Common- 
S 4 wealth, 
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wealth, and more reſpected the humour of 
a popular Government ; tor having ranged 
his people into ſeveral Companies, ſuch as 
Goldimuhs, Mutlicians, Shoo-makers, and 
Numa ft«di- other Handicra!t Trades, he cheriſhed 
—— them and gave them privileges by their 
martial Diſ- Charters : but the Government of Lycurgus 
ciptine. was more Ariſtocratical , conferring the 
greateſt authority on the Nobility, and lea- 
ving the protelizon of mechanical Arts, and 
Trades, to be the employment onely 
of Strangers, and of the low and baſer 
Commonalty. The Citizens he allowed 
onely to manage the Spear and Buck- 
ler ; becauſe that being the Miniſters and 
Servants of Hars, they had no great nced 
of knowledge or literature more than to 
obſerve the words of command, and obe 
their Leaders,. intending by their diſcipline 
of War toenable them to defend themſelves 
and offend their enemy : for to men that 
were really made Free and become Gentle- 
men all trade and traffick was forbidden ; 
and the gainfull and pecuniary Arts, and 
the care of Proviſions, and preparing Sup- 
pers and Banquets, made the buſineſs onely 
of Servants, or of the 7lotes. But Numa 
made none of theſe diſtinctions, onely he 
took care that men grew not rich by Spoils 
or Prizes taken in the War, all other profits 
andacquiſitions being allowable by the m 
| an 
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and not diſhonourable in the eſteem of the 


world : nor did he endeavour to level mens-_ 


Eſtates, or reduce them to an equality, but 
gave every man a liberty to amaſs wealth, 
and grow as rich as he was able ; but took 
no care to provide againſt poverty, which, 
by the additions of poor people, which 
flocked to the City, increaſed daily. In 
the beginning ot all, he ought to have ſup- 
reſled or diſcountenanced covetouſnels, 
whilſt there was no great diſparity in the 
eſtates of men, and whilſt the balance was 
equal; and, aſter the example of Lycurgas, 
have obviated thoſe many and great mif- 
chiefs which proceeded from avarice, as the 
fountain and original of them all : and yer 
Lycargrs 1s not to be blamed tor eſtabliſhing 
the Agrarian Law, which was a dividing of 
Lands amongſt the people, nor was Numa 
to be reproved for not admitting ſuch Law 
or Cuſtom in his juriſdiction : becauſe e- 
quality was the Baſis and foundation of his 
Commonwealth, but the caſe of Numa 
was far different ; for the diviſion of Lands 
having been formerly admitted and made, 
the taking them away or altering mens pro- 
perties in them, could not have been per- 
formed without the troubles and dangers 
which follow ſuch innovations. 
Now as to Marriages, and the regular 
way of increaſing the world, they both 
agreed 
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agreed on ſuch political Conſtitutions as 
ſhould clear the mind of Husbands from all 
torment of jealouſie, and yet their Cuſtoms 


riage, chiefly and Laws herein were diverſly qualified. 


defign'd to 
prevent Fea- 


toufre. 


For when a Roman thought himſelt to have 
a ſufficient proviſion of Children, in caſe 
his neighbour who had none, ſhould come 
and detire him to accommodate him with 
his Wite, that he alſo might have the bene- 
fit of iſſue from his fruitfull Woman; he 
had a lawfull power to lend her to him who 
deſired her, either for a certain time, or 
elſe to looſe the bonds of Marriage, and 
conſign her into the hands of her Paramour 
for ever. But the Laconian had another 
rule, tor it was allowable for him to afford 
the uſe of his Wite to any other that deſired 
to have Children by her, and yet till to 
keep her in his Houſe, and retain the bond 
and conditions of Marriage in the fame 
force and vertue as before : nay many Hus- 
bands (as we have ſaid) would often invite 
men of handſome Features and comely Bo- 
dies to their Houſes, in hopes of Children 
of the like ſhapes and beauty, which they 
adopted and acknowledged for their own. 
What difference was there then between 
theſe ſeveral cuſtoms? unleſs it be this, That 
the free uſe which the Laconians indulged 
of their Women was a remedy againſt the 
humour of jealouſie, which oiten affets 
men 
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men with ſuch torment ot mind, that their 
days conſume in forrow and difquiet : the 
other of the Romans conterved ſome re- 
ſpect for the modeſty of Women, and the 
ſacredneſs of Marriage, not enduring a com- 
munity of Wives in the ſame Houſe, nor 
4 transferring of the right of them to a- 
nother, unleſs the matrimonial Knot were 
firſt diflolved. Moreover the Conſtitutions 
of Numa as to Virgins were more ſevere, pre- 
ſcribing rules. to keep them modeſt, and 
free from all ſuſpicions oi unchaſtity : but 
the Orders of Lycurgas were in that point 
more diſſolute , giving more | liberty to 
Maids and ſingle Women ; which afforded 
to the Poets ſubject for their raillery, as 
Ibycus who gave them the Epithet of gaws- 
wr2i3zs, or Wenches that held up their Pet- 
ticoats as far as their Thighs, and av9e:- 
uai, or rampant Girles, that run mad 
tor a Man, ſo Euripides faith, 


Where wanton Girles with roring Boys, 
Fill all their Fathers Fouſe with noiſe ; 
Clothes looſely flowing with a ſlit between, 
For what we hide, they would have ſeen. 


For the Habit which Maidens wore came 
but to their Knees, and was open on both 
ſides, fo that as they walked their Thighs 
appeared bare ; according, to theſe Verſes of 
Sophocles Hers- 


An undecent 
prattice of 
the Women 
of Laconia, 
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Hermione tuck'd up her Smock on high, 
Not being aſham'd to ſhew her brawny Thigh, 


This manner of Habit gave the Women 
ſuch confidence, that they hen-peck'd their 
Husbands ; and not onely bore the'greateſt 
ſway at home, but alſo had the privilege 
of Votes in publick Aſſemblies : but the 
Matrons under the Government of N»ma 
were ruled with better decorum ; for though 
the Husbands were very indulgent to their 
Sabine Wives, endeavouring to compenſate 
for their Rape, in the Reign of Romulus, by 
extraordinary kindneſs, howſoever their li 
berty was reſtrained within ſome terms of 
modeſty,which taught them ſobriety and fi- 
lence, and to abſtain from Wine and treedom 
of diſcourſe, and long viſits, unleſs in com- 
pany or preſence of their Husbands: So that 
when at a certain time a Woman had the 
confidence to plead her own cauſe at the 
Bar in a place of Judicature ; it ſeemed fo 
{trange and monſtrous a thing, that the Se- 
nate ſent to enquire of the Oracle, what 
ſuch a prodigy in nature did portend : and 
indeed the vertue of modeſt Women is belt 
illuſtrated by comparing them with the 
miſchievous examples of thoſe that were 
_Jewd and impudent : For as the Greek H1- 


_ ftorians record-in their Annals the names 
of 
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of thoſe who firſt unſheathed the Sword of 

Civil War, or murthered their Brothers, 

or were Parricides and killed their Fathers ; 

ſo the Roman Writers report, that Spurizus Divorce not 
Carvilius was the firſt who divorced his prin 
Wife ; being a caſe that never betore hap- Romans, 
pened in the ſpace of 230 years from the 
Foundation of the City : and that one 7ha- 

lea, the Wife of Pinarius, was the firſt that 

had any quarrel or debate with her Mother- 

in-law, Gegania, in the Reign of 7arquinius 

Szperbus : 1o excellent were the Laws and 
Conſtitutions of the conjugal Rites of that 

City, that ſuch peccadillio's as theſe were 
recounted for flagitious crimes, and the leaſt 

failures in them at firſt were reputed in- 

famous, and fit to be branded and mar- 

ked with ſhame in the Hiſtory of thoſe 

times. Now the Laws which Lycurgas or- 

dained, either in relation to Virgins or mar- 

ried Women, were different : tor he cſtce- 

ming procreation of Children to be the prin- 

cipal end of Marriage, would fix no ſet term 

of age, when Men or Women ſhould be c- 

ſteemed capable of giving their conſents to 

each other in Marriage ; tor he thought that 1 
nature being the principal guide in that | 
matter ſhould not be reſtrained with vio- 
lence , which produces hatred and fear ; 
but rather being gently indulged, when 
youth, and love, and kindneſs move ; the 
colt1o0n 
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coition might be more ſatisfaftory, and 
conſequently the Children become more 
robuſt, ſtrong and healthful. 

But the Romans deſigning in the firſt 
place to deliver the Bodies of their Daugh- 
ters pure and undefiled into the embraces 
and poſſeſſion of the Husband, made it laws- 
tull tor Fathers to marry their Daughters at 
twelve years of age, or under : which firſt 
way of Lycurgus ſeems more agreeable to the 
deſires of Nature, which onely reſpetts the 
procreation of Children ; but the other is 
better adapted to make a conjugal life com- 
fortable, and calculated for the rules of mo- 
ral living. Howſoever thoſe general rules 
which Lycurgas preſcribed for education of 
Children, for their meetings together and 
viſits, as alſo thoſe regulations he made in 
their Feaſts, or Compotations, Exerciſes 
and Sports, do argue, that Numa was in 
ſome manner inferiour to him 1n the art 
and myſtery of giving Laws : For as to 
education, Lycargus was of opinion, That 
Parents were rather obliged to follow the 
inclinations and genius of their Children, 
than to adhere to any fixt or formal rule of 
Diſcipline : as for example, if a Father de- 
ſigning to make his Son a Husbandman, or 
a2 Carpenter, a Braficr, or a Muſician ; will 
he not firſt conſult his genivs or inclinatt- 


ons, bcfore he oblige him to a Profeilion 
where- 
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whereunto he hath no delight, and for 
which he hath no Talent or capacity ? For 
as paſſengers who embark together on the 
ſame Ship, though they have diverſe de- 
ſigns, and apply themſelves to different in- 
tereſts, yet when Storms ariſe, whereby the 
whole Cargaſon is endangered, they torſake 
the thoughts of their private concernments, 
that they may unite their hands and heads 
for the common conſervation ; in like man- 
ner, the Legiſlatours or Law-makers, whoſe 
buſineſs is the publick good, are not requi- 
red to give or preſcribe ſtanding rules for 
every particular a&ion or private aftair, 
but ſuch onely as reſpect the common uſe 
and benefit. 

And fince we may blame the common 
fort of Legiſlatours, who, either for want of 
power or knowledge, take falſe meaſures in 
the Maxims they lay down for fundamen- 
tal Laws : how much rather may we cx- 
cept againſt the conduct of Numa, who tor 
the reputation of his wiſedom onely being 
called and invited by the general content ot 
a new and unſettled people to be their King, 
did not in the firſt place provide and con- 
ſtitute rules for the education of Children and 
the diſcipline of Youth ; tor want of which 
men become ſeditious and turbulent, and 
| Ive not quiet in their Families or pariſhes ; 


but when they are inured from their Cra- 
dles 
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dies to good Principles, and inſtructed from 


- their Intancy in the rules of Morality, they 


receive ſuch impreſſions of Vertue as make 
them ſenſible of that benefit and eaſe which 
peace and mutual agreement brings to a 
Commonwealth. This with many others, 
was one of the Politicks of Lycurgus, and 
was of great uſe in the confirmation and 
eſtabliſhment of his Laws. An inſtance we 
have in the practice of Swearing and m2- 


An Oath held ing Oaths a part of Religion, which had 
ſacred by the 


proved very inſignificant, unleſs that by 
00d diſcipline a principle had been at firit 
inſtilled of the facredneſs of ſuch a Fun&i- 
on ; and this was the cauſe that the Lace- 
demonians, having ſucked in theſe princi- 
ples with their milk, were poſleſſed with a 
moſt reverend eſteem of all his Inſtituti- 
ons; ſo that the main points and funda- 
mentals of his Law, continued for above 
500' years in force with ſtrict obſervance, 
and without any violation. But Numa, 
whoſe whole deſign and aim was peace, 
and to conſerve his people in ſuch a ſenſe 
of Religion and Divine worſhip as might 


conduce to the preſent tranquillity, did ne- 


ver make proviſions for a future condition, 
or for the time of War : and therefore no 
ſooner did he expire his laſt breath, than 
peace vaniſhed with it, and immediately 


after his deceaſe the Gates of Fanus Temple 
| flew 
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flew wide open ; and as it War had been 
long pent up within thoſe W alls, it ruſt'd 
forth like a mighty Storm infeſting all /zaly 
with bloud and- ſlaughter : and thus that 
excellent Fabrick, and com ofition ot Equt- 


ty and Juſtice was diffolved, for want of 


early principles, initited by Y 04 educati- R 


on into youth, which are the foundation to *1ins up of 
7 youth premn- 


dicial to the 
e KR: man $t ate 


ſupport it, and the necetiary cement w! uch 
unites ail together, ina fixed and immutal; 

habit. What then (may ſome lay ) — 
Rowe been prejudiced by her Wars? I an- 
ſwer that this queſtion, - which men make, 
who take their meaſures trom the advance 
of Riches and Power cxalted with Luxury, 
rather than from that Innocence and mode- 
ration of Mind, whicth is always accompa- 
nied with tranquiliity and peace, 1s not to 
be reſolved by a ſudden aniwer, but by a 
long and philoſophical « diſcourſe. How(ſo- 
ever it makes much for Lycurgus, that fo 
ſoon as the Romans defertedd rhe Dorine 
and Diſcipline of Nama, ther Empire grew 
and their power encreaſed : whenas on thc 
contrary, ſo ſoon as the Lacedemonians 
fell from the Inſtitutions of yvcurgus, the 
Fabrick of their Government diflolved with 
their Laws, and, the Grecian Empire te- 
ng loſt, they alſo were reduced to the ut- 


molt POINT of defolition and ruire. And 
yet there is ſomething peculiarly {\znal and 
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almoſt Divine in the circumſtances of Nu- 
ma, tor he was an Alien, and yet courted 
againſt his own inclinations to accept a 
Kingdom ; the frame of which though he 
entirely altered, yet he pertormed 1t with- 
out {orce\or coaction, and with ſuch lenit 

that nothing was acted but with the aſſent 
and concurrence of the people. Lycurgus 
on the other {1de favoured the Nobility, and 
made them the Lords and Rulers over the 
Commons ; and yet that Government was 
well tempered alfo, and duly poifed by 
Wiſedom and Juſtice. 
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* Tranſlated from the Greek, 
By Thomas Creech, of Wadh.Coll.Ox0n. 


Tdymus the Grammarian, 1n his an- 
Y {wer to Aſclepiades concerning So- 
lon's Tables, mentions a paſſage of 
one Phitocles, who delivers that Solox's Fa- Solon of 4 

ther's name was Euphorion, contrary to the noble Family. 
opinion of all thoſe who have written con- 
cerning him : for they generally agree that 
he was the Son of Exeſtides, a man of mo- 
derate wealth and power in the City ; but 
of a noble Stock, being deſcended from Co- 
T3 drus : 


Lov'd Piſt- 
firatus» 


Solon hv'd 
B'ys, 
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drus : his Mother, as Heraclides Ponticus 
affirms, was Coutin to Pifitratus his Mo- 
ther, and thoſe two at firſt were great 
Friends, partly kecauſe they were a kin, 
and partly becauſe Pifſtratus was a hand- 
ſome gracctull man, and they ſay S0/oy 
lovd him: and thar 1s the reaſon, I ſup- 
poſe, that when aſterwards they difierd 
about the Government, their enmity never 
producd any hot and violent paſſion, they 
remembred their old kindneſles, and that 
kept the flame oi their love ana dear at- 
tection itill alive : For that So/oz was Amo- 
rous, and unable ſtoutly to reſiſt the force 
of Beauty, we may conjecture by his Po- 
ems ; and by a Law he torbad Slaves to 
pertume themſelves, or love Boys, making 
rhat an honourable aC&tion, and onely fit 
tor Gentlemen, and as it were inviting the 
Worthy to the praCtice, when he comman- 
ded the Unworthy to torbear. Pi/iſtratus 
likewiſe is reported to have lov d one Char- 
mus, and to have conſecrated his Statue 1n 
the Academy, where thoſe light their Tor- 
ches that win the ſacred Azpurz3>Teous : 
Solon, as Ermippis writes, when his Father 
had ruin'd his Eſtate in doing benefits and 
kindnefies to other men, though he had 
Friends enough that were willing to con- 
tribute to his relief, yet he was atham(d to 
be behoiding to others, ſince he was on_ 
Ic 
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ded from a Family who were accuſtomed 
to doe kindneſles rather than receive them. 


He rheretore apply'd himfelt to Merchan- So'on turns 


diſe ; though others aſſure us that So/on tra- 
veld rather to get Learning and Ex pericnce 
than to raiſe an Eſtate : 'tis certain that he 
was 2 lover of Wiſedom, tor when he was 
old he would ſay, 


I grow old ſtill learning many things. 


But !;e was no admirer of Riches, elteeming 
thoſe equally wealthy 


Who ſees waſt heaps of Gold at his command, 

Fine Horſes, and a fair Eſtate in Land ; 

And Him, to whom indulgent Fate ft eftow P4 

Sufficient wealth to buy him Clothes and Food : 

But if to felis a W ife, and pratling Bays, 

And youth, a md grace, Fe hath the heighs e of 
(Foys. 


And in another place, 


[ would be rich, and yet to raiſe my purſe 
Not cheat, for wealth ſo got the Gods will curſe. 


Now 'tis no ſhame for a prudent man and 
a good Citizen not to be ſolicitous about ſu- 
perfluities, or to look atter competent ne- 
ceſſaries. In his time (according to ZHefred ) 


2 Trade was not diſhonourable, nor did it 
TT. debate 
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debaſe the quality of the profeſſours; but 
Merchandiſe was a worthy Calling, which 
brought home the good things which the 
barbarous Nations enjoy'd, was the occaſti- 
on of triend{hip with their Kings, and mo- 
ther of Experience. Some Merchants have 
built great Cities, as the Founder of Maſf- 
lia, that man ſo much eſteemd by the 
Gauls rhat live about the Rhoxe : ſome al- 
ſo report that ZThales and Z7yppocrates the 
Mathematician traded ; and that Plato de- 
fray'd the charges of his Travels by ſelling 
Oil in Zzypr. Now Selon's ſoltneſs and 
profuſeneſs, his diſcourſe of pleaſures in his 
Poems, too looſe for a Philoſopher, were 
occaſiond by. his trading lite ; tor having 
fatter d a thouſand dangers, 'twas fit they 
ſhould be recompenc'd with pleaſure and 
enjoyments : but that he accounted himſelf 
_ poor than rich is evident from theſe 
ines ; 


Some wicked men are rich, ſome good are poor; 


I would not change my Yertue for their ſtore: 
For that's a ſure poſſeſſion, firm as Fate ; 
Whilſt wealth now flies to this man, now to 


( that. 


At firſt he us'd his Poetry onely 1n trifles, 
in vain humours, and to paſs away his idlc 
hours : but afterwards his Numbers a 
tein'd 
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teind moral Sentences, and many tranfac- 
tions of the Commonwealth, which he did 
not write for the bare ſake of the Hiſtory ; 
but to apologize for his own aCtions, and 
ſometimes to correct, chaſtiſe and ſtir up 
the Athenians to noble performances. Some 
report that he deſign to put his Laws in- 
to a Poem, and began it thus, 


We humbly beg a bleſſing on our Laws 
From mighty Jove, and honour and applauſe. 


Ot moral Philoſophy, as moſt of the then rearned onc- 
wiſe men, he chietly eſtcemed Politicks ; þ Foliticks. 


in Phyſicks he was very rude and ulliterate, 
as appears by thus, 


Soft Snow and Fail fall from a frozen 
Cloud ; 

From glarins Lightning Thunder roars 
aloud ? 

The Winds make the Seas rough, they vex the 
Main ; 

But when they ceaſe to blow, 'tis ſmooth and 
plain. | 


And indeed 'tis probable, that at that time 
Thales onely had raisd wiſedom above prac- 
tice into ſpeculation; and the other ſix were 
calld wiſe from their prudence in Politick 
concerns, Fame delivers that they had an 
4 enter» 
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The meetirg Enterview at Delphos, and anotner at Co- 
of the wie rjuth, by tie procurement of Perijander, 
mo” who mad: provition for their cntertain= 
Of the Tripsd Ment : bur their reputation was chuictly raj- 
ſent ro the fed by ſending the Tripod to them all, and 
wy Mn. their modeic relulal, and complatiant yiel- 
ding to one another : For (45 rhe ftory gocs) 
ſome of i2e Coans fithing with a Net, ſome 
{irangers, Vilcians, boug!] It the draught 2 
a venture ; re Net brought up a goiden 
Tripod, whica (they fay) Hcley at her re- 


an old prophecy, threw in there. Now 
the 2329 fan at firſt conteſting with the 
Fiſhers about the Tripod, and the Cities 
eſpouling the quarrel fo far as to engage 
themſelves in a War ; Apollo decided the 
Controvertie, by commanding to preient 
it to the wiſeſt Man : and frit it was ſent 
to Miletum to Thales, the Coans Ireely Pre- 
ſenting him with that for which taey tought 
all the Mileſtans,. but 7hales vcclaring Bras 
the wiſer perſon, 1t was fent to him ; trom 
him to another; and fo going round them 
all, it came to Zhales a fecond time ; and at 
laſt, being carried from Miletum to Thebes, 
it was there dedicated to Apollo I{menius. 


ſented to Bzas at Priene; and next to Thales 
at Miletum ; and 1o through all it returned 


t® Bas, and was afterwards feat to De/pros. 
This 


turn from Troy, upon the remembrance of 


Theophraſtus writes, that it was firſt pre-' 
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This is a general report, onely ſome inſtead 
of a Tripod fay this preſent was a Cup fent 
by Creſus ; others a piece of Plate that one 
Buthocles had leſt. Tis reported that A- Anacharſ's 
aacharſis and Baker and Solon and Zhales — 
were tt micarly acquainted, and ſome have © © 
deliver d parts of their diſcourſe : For (they 
fay) Anachar/1s coming to Athens, knock 
at Sclon's Door, and told hum, That he being 
a ſtranger was come to be his Gueſt, and 
contract a | Friendſhip with him : and So/ox 
replying, *I'is better to ſeek Friends at home, 
Anacharſts return'd, Tin you that are at 
home take me as a Guelt and as a Friend : 
Solon ſomewhat ſurpriſed at the briskneſs 
of that Repartee, receivd him kindly, and 
kept him ſome time with him, whilſt he 
was managing the Commonwealth , and 
contriving his Laws; which when Anachar- 
fis und erſtood, he laught at him, jor 1ma- 
gining the Citizens unruly defires and affec- 
tions could be reſtraind by theſe Laws, 
which WCre like Spider's Webs, and would anacharſis's 
catch, *ris true, the weak and poor, but ſ»jine of 
are eaſily broken by the mighty and rich. 
To this Solon return'd, Men keep their = 

miſes when neither fide can get any thing 
by the breaking of them ; and he would fo 
fit his Laws to the Citizens, that all ſhould 
underſtand *twas more eligible to be juſt 
and obey, than att contrary to the com- 
mand. 
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mand. But the event rather agreed with 
the conjecture of Anacharſis, than Solox's 
hope. Anacharfis, being one time at the 
Aſſembly, ſaid, he wondred much that in 
Greece the Wiſe men ſhould propoſe cauſes, 
and Fools determine. 

When So/ox came to Thales at Miletum, 
he wondred that 7hales took no care to get 
him a Wite and Children. To this 7hales 
made no anſwer for the preſent, but a few 
days aſter dealt with a ſtranger to pretend 
that he came from Athens ten days ago ; 
and Solox enquiring what news there, the 
man, according to his inſtructions, reply'd, 
None, but concerning a young man's Fune- 
ral which the whole City celebrated ; for 
he was (as the ſtory went) the Son of an 
honourable Man, and the moſt vertuous of 
his Citizens ; who was not then at home, 
but had been travelling'a long time. Solox 


reply'd what a miſerable man is he ! but 
what was his name ? I have heard it, ſays 
the Man, but have now forgotten it, one- 
ly there was a great talk ot his Wiſedom 


Thales con- and his Juſtice. 
cerning Mar= 
riage. 


Thus Solow was drawn 
on by every anſwer, and his fears height- 
ned, till at laſt, being extremely concern'd, 
he mention'd his own name, and ask't the 
ſtranger if that young man was not call'd 
Solon's Son ; and the ttranger aſſenting, he 


began to beat his head, and to doe and ſpeak 
| all 
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all thoſe things which uſually comefrom men 

in ſo great a paſſion : But 7hales held him, 

and with a ſmile faid, Theſe things, Solon, 

keep me from Marriage and getting Chil- 

dren, which are too great for your courage 

and your conſtancy to ſupport; however be 

not concern'd at the report, for 'tis a Fiction. 

This Ermippus delivers from Patecus, who 

boaſted that he had A/op's Soul. But *tis We ſhould 

weak and abſurd not to ſeek conveniencies/*X come- 

for fear of looſing them, for upon the ſame though we 

account, we ſhouid neither love Wealth, _ _ 
_ . oſe them. 

Glory, nor Wiſedom, fince we may tear to 

be depriv'd of all theſe : nay, even Vertue 

it ſelt, than which there is no greater, nor 

more deſirable poſleſſion, is otten loſt by 

Sickneſs or Enchantments : Now Thales, 

though unmarried, could not be free from 

ſolicitude, unleſs he likewiſe took no care 

of his Friends, his Kinſmen, or his Country ; 

nay (as Hiſtory delivers) he adopted Ca- 

biſthus his Siſter's Son. For the Soul, ha- 

ving a principle of kindneſs in 1t felt, and 

being born to love, as well as perceive, 

think or remember, inclines, and fixes up- 

on ſome ſtranger, when ſhe hath none of 

her own to embrace. And as when an E- 

ſtate wants a lawfull Heir, ſtrangers or Ba- 

ſtards endeavour to win the kind poſlefſour, 

and when they have once gotten his affeCti- 


on, his care and tenderneſs encreaſeth with 
2206 his 
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his love; infomuch that ſome men that are 
rigid againſt the Marriage-bed, and flight 
the fruit of it, wlicn their Servant's or Har- 
lot's Boy is ſick or dies, are almolt kill'd 
with griet, and miſerably lament. Some 
have very meanly, and below the dignity 
of a Man mourn'd for the loſs'of a Dog, or 
Horle ; others upon the death ot vertuous 
Children, have not been concernd, nor 
guilty of a mean action ; but paigd thereſt 
of their hives like men, and : according to 
the principles of reaſon. For 'tis not bene- 
volence, but weakneſs that prompts a Man 
to continual grict, and makes thoſe fear 
whom Reaſon hath not arm'd againſt For- 
tune, infomuch that they cannot enjoy the 
thing that they deſire, the tear of|lofing it 
ſti]l vexing, and bringing conſtant racks 
and torments to their minds. Now we 
muſt not provide againſt the loſs o: Wealth, 
by Poverty ; or of Friends, by retufing all 
acquaintance ; or of Children, by getting 
none, but by Morality and Reaſon : But 
of this too much. 

Now when the Athenians were tired with 
a tedious and difficult War, that they ma- 
naged againſt the Megarenſians for the 
Ifland Salamis ; and made a Law that it 


ſhould be death for any man, by writing or 
ſpeaking, 
endeayour to recover it : 


to aſfert that the City ought to 
Solen, vext at the 


diſgrace, 
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difgrace, and perceiving thouſands of the | 
youth will?d for ſome body to begin, bur | 
did not dare to flir firſt jor tear of the 

Law ; he countericited a Gdiltraction, and Solon conn- 

by his own Family it was ſpread ab road (7;Fns me 
the City that. he was mad : he ſecretly 

composd an El:gy, and, getting it by heart 

that it might ſeem extempore, he r ran out 

into the Market-place with a Cap upon his 

Head, and, the people gathering about him, 

got up upon the ſtanding of the Cryer, and 

{ang that Elegy which begins thus, 


From Salamis that glorious The 1 come 
And bring you news, and noble Verſes home. 


That Poem is calld Salam, it contains an q/ 
hundred Verſes, and eic; oantly written : 
now whilſt he ang, his Friends commen- 
ded it, and eſpecially Piſitratus, WHO CX- 
horted the Citizens to ovey his GIrectons 3 | 
inſomuch that they recall'd the Law, and q 
renew'd the War under So/ous conduct. | 
The common report is, that with P/tra- 

tus he faild to Colzada, and finding the 
Women, according to the cuſtom ot the 
Country there, ſacrificing to Ceres, he ſent 

a truſty Friend to Salamis, who thould pre- Solon re- | 
tend himſelf a Renegade, and adviſe them, wy —_— 
if they defircd to ſeize the chict Athenian 
Women, to make all fail to Co/zas : the Me- 
garen- 
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earenſians preſently mand a Ship, and Solox 
ſeeing it put off trom the Iſland, comman- 
ded the Women to be gone, and ſome beard- 
leſs youths dreſsd in their Garments, their 
Shoes and Mitres, and privately arm'd with 
Daggers, to dance and wanton near the 
thore, till the Enemies had landed, and the 
Ship was in their power. Things being 
thus ordered, the Megarenſians were allur'd 
with the appearance, and, coming near, 
leapd cager upon their prey, ſo that not 
one of them eſcaped, and the Athenians 
preſently ſet Sail tor the Ifland, and took 
it. Others deliver that it was not taken 
this way, but that he firſt received this 
Oracle trom Delphos, 


All buried with their Faces to the Weſk 


Thoſe Heroes that in fair Aſopia reſt, 
Appeaſe, go offer what ſhall pleaſe them beſt. 


And that So/oz failing by night to the Iſland, 
facrific'd to the Heroes Periphemus and Ci- 
chris, and then taking 500 Athenians Vo- 
luntiers, (a Law having paſsd that thoſe 
that took the Iſland ſhould be chiecteſt in the 
Government) witha number of Fiſher Boats, 
and one great Ship, he anchored in a Bay 
of Salamss that looks towards Eubeza : and 
the Megarenſians that were then in the 
Iſland being alarm'd by an uncertain report, 

in 
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in great diſorder betook themſelves to their 
Arms; and ſent a Ship to diſcover the Ene- 
mies. This Ship Solon took, and ſecuring 
the Megarenſians, man'd it with Athenians, 
and gave them orders to fail to the Iſland 
with as much privacy as pv{iible ; and he 
with the other Souldiers march'd againſt 
the Megarenſians by Land. Now whilſt 
they were fighting, thoſe from the Ship 
took the City, and this relation is confirmd 
by the tollowing ſolemnity ; tor an Athe- 
nian Ship at firſt ſaild ſilently to the Ifland, 
then, with noiſe anda great ſhout, one leaps 
out armd, and with a ſtrong cry runs to 
the Promontory Sciradium, to meet thoſe 
that approach upon the Land ; and juſt by 
there ſtands a Temple, which Solox dedi- 
cated to Mars; for he beat the Megarenſ:- 
ans, and as many as were not killd in the 
Battel he ſent away upon Articles : but the 
Megarenſians {till contending, and both 
ſides having received conſiderable lofles, 
they choſe the Spartans for Arbitrators : 
Now many affrm that Zomers authority 
did Solon a conſiderable kindneſs, and that 
he having inſerted a line into the Catalogue 
of Ships, read theſe Verſes when the mat- 
ter was to be determined. 


Twelve Ships from Salamis flout Ajax brought, 
And rank t his Men where the Athenians fought. 


The 
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The Athenians account this but an idle 
ſtory, and report, that So/o made it ap- 
pear to the Judges, that Phi/eus aid Eury- 
faces, the Sons of 4jax, being _—_ free of 
Athens, gave them the Iſland ;| - and that one 
of them dwelt at Buroz in 4#ica, the other 
at Melite ; and that the Tribe of the Phi- 
teides, from which Pifiſtratus was deſcen- 
ded, receivd its name trom this Philzus. 
A further argument againit the Megarenf 
ans is taken trom the dead Bodtes, w ack 
are not buricd after their faſhion, but ac- 
cording to the Athenian : for the Megaren- 
ftans turn the Carcaſe to the Eaſt, the A- 
thenians to the Weſt (but H#ereas the Me- 
garenſian denies this, and afjirms that they 
likewiſe turn the Body to the Weſt) and 

that the Athenians have a Sepulchre for 
every Body, but the Megurenl tans put two 
or three into one : and fartizer they report, 
that ſome of Apo/os Oracles, wherc he calls 
Salamis Ionia, made much ior Solou. This 
matter was determined by five Spartans, 
Critolaides, Amompharetis, Flypſechidas, A- 
aaxilas and Cleomenes. For this Seleu grew 
tam'd, and powerfull; but his advice to 
revenge the God at Delphos, to ailift him, 
and not ſufter the Cirrheans to profane the 
Oracle, got him moſt repute among the 
Grecians: for upon his perſwafion , the 
Amphyetiones undertook the War, as a- 
mong{t 
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monegſt others, Ari/otle affirms in his Trea- 
tiſe of the Vidors at the Pythian Games, 
where he makes So/on the Authour of this 
Counſel : Solon was not General in- that 
Expedition, as £rmrppus delivers ont of E- 
vanthes the Samian, tor #/chines the Ora- 
tour ſays no ſuch: thing, and in the Com- 
mentary ofthe Delphian affairs 4/c1@0a, 

not Solox 1s declared Leader. it 
Now the Cylonian villany had a_long 
while diſtur'd- the; Commonwealth, ,cven 
from that time when Megac/es the Archon 
perſwaded the confpiratours ,with - Cy/gz 
that took ſanctuary in Minervas Temple, 
to ſtand to a fair trial; and they tying a 
thred to the Image, and holding one end 
of it, went down to the Tribunal : but 
, when they .came to the: Temple of rhe Fu- 
ries, the thred brake of.its own accord, up- 
on which, as if the Goddeſs had refusd them 
proteCtion, they were ſeizd by Megacles, 
and the other Magiſtrates : as many as were 
without the Temples were ſtoned, thoſe 
that fled for ſanctuary were butchered at 
the Altar, and onely thoſe eſcaped who 
made their application to the Wives of the 
Magiſtrates. But from that time they were 
calld execrable, and hated. The remain- 
der of this Faction grew ſtrong again, and 
| had continual quarrels with the Family of 
Megacles ; now. when the quarrel was at 
U height, 


Epimenides - 
the Cretan. 
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height, and the People divided, So/ox being 
then in reputation with the chiefeſt of the 
Athemians interpos'd ; and by intreaty and 
admonition perſwaded the Execrable to 
ſubmit to a trial, and the determination of 


three hundred noble Citizens : Myron, the 


Son of Phtlyeus, being their accuſer they 
loſt the cauſe, and as many as were then 
alive were baniſhed, and the Carcaſes of the 
dead were dug up, and ſcattered beyond 
the confines of the Country. In the midſt 


of theſe diſtraftions, the Megarenſians fal- 


ling upon them, they loſt Ni/za and Sala- 
mis again : beſides the City was diſturbd 
with ſuperſtitious fears, and ſtrange appea- 
rances ; and the Prieſts declar'd that the $a- 
crifices intimated ſome villanies and pollu- 
tions that were to be expiated : upon this 
they ſent for EpimenidesPheſtius fromCrete, 
who is counted the ſeventh wiſe man by 


. thoſe that will not admit Perzander into the 
_-number : He ſeems to be a pious man, skil- 


full in the method of Expiations and the 
rites of Religion ; and therefore the men of 
his Age calld him the new Curetes, and 
Son ot the Nymph Ba/te : when he came 
to Athens, and grew acquainted with $9 
lon, he ſettled many things in order to his 
Laws : He made them decent in their wor- 
ſhip, abated their mourning, by ordering 


ſome Sacrifices preſently after the Funeral 7 
an 
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and taking oft thoſe ſevere and barbarous 
Ceremonies which the Women uſually 
praCtiſed : but the greateſt benefit was his 
cleanſing the City, by certain propitiatory 
and expiatory luſtrations ; and. by that 
means making them more pliable to juſtice, 
and more ready to be united. 'Tis repor- 
ted that looking upon Mwunychia, and con- 
ſidering a while, he faid to thoſe that ſtood 
by, How blind is man in future things ! 
for did the Athenians foreſee what miſchief 
this would doe their City, they would een 
eat it to be free ; and ſome report that 7ha- 
les made the like conjecture, for he com- 
manded his Friends to bury him 1n an ob- 
ſcure and contemn'd quarter of Milefa, fay- 
ing that ſhould once be the Forum of the 
Mileſians : Epimenides being much admi- 
red, and preſented by the City with rich 
gifts, and conſiderable honours, requeſted 
but one branch of the ſacred Olive, and 
that being granted he return. 
The Athenians now free from the Cylo- The Atheni- 


nian ſedition, and the execrable baniſh'd, 79979 
| fell into their old quarrels about the Go- vernmene. | 
vernment 3 there being as many different 

. parties, as there were diviſions in the City; 

$ 


S | The Higher quarter favoured Democracy, 
s the Lower Oligarchy, and thoſe that liv'd 
4 toward the Sea, ſtood for a mixt ſort of 
; Government, and fo hindred either of the 
- U 2 other 
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other parties from prevailing : At the ſame 
time alſo the Poor quarrelling with the Rich 
about the inequality of Eitates, the City 
ſeem'd in a deſperate condition and to be 
freed from its diſturbances and ſettled 
by a Tyranny alone : for all the People 
| were indebted to the Rich ; and either they 
manurd their Grounds, paying them ſix 

| parts of the encreaſe, nl were therefore 
| calld Hettemorii and Thetes : or elſe they 
engaged their Body for the debt, and might 
be ſeized by their Creditours; fo ſome of 
them were made Slaves at home, others 
| ſold to ſtrangers ; ſome (for no Law forbad 
it) were forcd to ſell their Children, or 
| run their Country to avoid the cruelty of 
| their Creditours ; but the moſt and ſtouteſt 
| of the People roſe, and exhorted one ano- 
ther to ſtand to it to chuſe a Leader, to de- 

{lroy the ſavage exaCtours, divide the Land, 

and change the Government. Then the 

wiſeſt of the Athenians perceiving So/on had 

leaſt praftiſed thoſe exactions ; that he had 

not ſided with the Rich, and was not indeb- 

ted with the Poor, preſt him to aſſiſt the Com- 

monwealth and compoſe the differences: 

folon quiets Though Phanias the Lesbian affirms that 

the Sedition. ©,10y, to ſave his Country, put a trick up- 

on both parties, and privately promiſed the 

Poor a diviſion of the Lands, and the Rich 

ſecurity for their Debts: Solo was un- 

willing 
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willing to meddle at firſt, being afraid of 
the pride of one party and the greedineſs of 
the other ; but he was choſen Archon with 
Philombrotus, and impowerd to be an Ar- 
bitrator and ſettle Laws ; the Rich conſen- 
ting becauſe he was wealthy, the Poor be- 
cauſe he was honeſt : There is a faying of 
his before the Eleftion, that Equality never 
breeds War, and this pleasd both parties, 
the Wealthy and the Poor ; the one expec- 
ting this Equality in Dignity and Power, 
the other in Riches and Eſtate. Thus there 
being great hopes on both ſides, the chiet 
men preſt $o/ox to take the Government 1in- 
to his own hands, and when he was once 
ſettled manage the buſineſs roundly and ac- 
cording to lus pleaſure: and many ot the 
Commons, perceiving it would be a ditht- 
cult change to be effected by Law and Rea- 
ſon, were willing to have one wife and juſt 
man ſet over the Afairs :. and ſome fay 
that So/ox had this Oracle from Apo/lo 


Sit in the midſt, if you the Ship will guide, 
And thouſands ſhall aſſiſt to ſtem the Tide : 


But chiefly his Familiars chid him for dif- Solon refs- 
affeting Monarchy onely for its name, as rms 
if the vertue of the Ruler could not make 
it a lawfull Form : That this Eubea had ex- 
perimented who choſe Tanondas, and My- 

U 3 tilene 
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tilene who took Pittacus for their Prince : 
yet this could not ſhake Solox's reſolution, 
but (as they ſay) he reply to his Friends, 
'Tis true a Tyranny is a very fair ſpot, but 
it hath no way to go out at: and in a Co- 
py of Verſes to Phocus he writes, 


That I have ſpar d my Country, kept my Fame, 
Nor ſtain'd my Glory with a Tyrant's name, 
That when I could deſtroy T choſe to ſave, 

T cannot bluſh, I think my Aftions brave : 


From which tis manifeſt that he was a man 
of great reputation before he gave his Laws. 
The ſeveral jeers that were put upon him 
for refuſing the Power, he delivers in theſe 
words: 


Sure Solon was a ſoft, a ſhallow fool, 
Who when thePower was offer'd would not rule; 
The Fiſh were in his Net, that Many caught, 
Tet he, mean Soul, refusd to take the draught: 
For elſe to have enjoy d but one day's reign 
Fe would have ſuffer d the ſevereſt pain : 
To have obtaind ſuch power in ſuch a place 
He would have loſt himſelf, and damu'd his 
( Race. 


Thus he makes the Many and the Raſcals 
ſpeak of him. Yet though he refus'd the 
Government he was not too remiſs in the 

_ Afair 9 
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Afairs, he did not appear mean and crous- golon's geed 
ching to the powerfull ; nor made his Laws 6baviour, 
to pleaſure thoſe that choſe him ; tor where 
twas well before he apply'd no remedy, 
nor altered any thing, tor fear leſt unſet- 
tling, and bringing the Commonwealth 
into a confuſion, he ſhould be too weak to 
new model and raiſe it to a tolerable con- 
dition ; but what he thought he could et- 
fect by perſwaſion uponthe pliable, and by 
force upon the ſtubborn, that he did ; joy- 
ning (as he himſelf ſpeaks) forceand juſtice; 
and therefore when he was afterwards ask*d 
if he had left the Athenians the beſt Laws 
that could be given, he reply'd, I have e- 
ſtabliſhed the beſt They could receive. The 
way which the Athenians uſe to take off 
from the badneſs of the thing, by giving it 
a good and innocent appellation, as for a 
Whore a Miſtreſs ; for Taxes Rates; for 
Garriſons Guards; for Priſons Houſes of 
Cuſtody ; ſeem'd at firſt to be So/on's con- 
trivance, who nam'd this taking off the 
Peoples Debts Seiſathia, a throwing off a 
Burthen : for the firſt thing which he ſet- Solon frees 
tled was that what Debts remain'd ſhould j* Fee 
be forgiven, and no man for the future Debre. 
ſhould engage his Body for a ſum of Money : 
Though ſome (as Androtion) affirm that 
the Debts were not taken off ; but the uſe 
onely le{ſened, which fo pleas d the People, 

U 4 that 
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- that they nam'd that kindneſs Serſadthia, 


together with the enlarging their Meaſures, 
and encreaiing the value of their Money ; 
jor he made a Pound which before containd 
but ſeventy three Drachms, to contain an 
hundred, ſo that though the number of 
pieces in the payment was equal, the value 
was leis; which prov'd a conſiderable be- 
nefit' to thoſe that were to diſcharge great 
Debts, and no loſs to the Creditours : But 
moſt agree that 'twas the taking off the 
Debts that was calld Seiſatthia, which 1s 
confirmd by ſome places in his Poem, 
where he glories that he had removd thc 
Tves trom their Eſtates, that heretofore 
they were Slaves now Free, that ſome 
which were ſeizd for their Debts he had 
brought back from other Countries, where 
by the length of their exile they had for- 
gotten their Mother Tongue, and ſome he 
had ſet at liberty which were in cruel fſa- 
very at home. When he was deſigning 
this, a very unlucky thing hapned ; for 
when he had refolv'd to take off the Debts, 
and was thinking on a good way and fit 
beginning for the ation, he told ſome of 
his Friends, Coxon, Clinias and Fipponicus, 
in whom he had a great deal of confidence, 
that he would not meddle with the Lands, 
but onely free the People from their Debts; 
they uſing the advantage, took up vaſt ſums 
_ſ - of 
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of Money and purchaſed ſome large Farms, 
and when the Law was enacted they kept 
the Poſleſſions, and would not return the 
Money ; which brought So/oz 1nto a great 
ſuſpicion and diſlike, as if he himſelt had 
not bcen abusd, but was concernd in the 
contrivance : but he preſently ſtopd this 
ſuſpicion by releaſing his Debtours of five 
Talents (for he had lent fo much) accor- 
ding to the Law : others, as Goluzelus the 
Rhodian, fay fifteen, but his Friends were 
ever afterward called Chreocopide. In this 
he pleasd neither Party, tor the Rich were 
angry for their Money, and the Poor that 
the Land was not divided, and (as Lycar- 
gus ordered in his Commonwealth) all le- 
velld to one degree. He tis true being the 
Eleventh from ZzZercules, and having reignd 
many years in Lacedemon had gotten a The diffe.-©f | 
great reputation, power and Friends which $717 vimeen | 
he could uſe in modelling his State ; and Lycurgus. | 
applying force more than perſwaſion inſo- 
much - that he loſt his eye in the ſcuffle, 
brought about the moſt effeftual means to 
preſerve and unite a State by not permitting ' 
| any to be Poor orRich in his Commonwealth. j 
But Soon could not riſe to that by his Polity, 
yet he aCted to the height of his power, ha- | 
ving nothing but the good will and good | 
opinion of his Citizens to rely on : And 
that he offended moſt that look'd for = 
| ener 
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ther poſture of Afairs, he declares in theſe 
words : 


Once they ador'd me, but they now deſpiſe, 
And ſquint upon me with their envious eyes ! 


Solon entru- But in a little time being ſenſible of the 
= common profit, they laid by their grudges, made a 
publick Sacrifice, calling it Seiſadthia, and 
choſe Solon to new model and make Laws 
for the Commonwealth : They gave him 
power over all their Magiſtracies, their A(- 
ſemblies, Courts, Senates; that he ſhould 
appoint the Number, Times of meeting, and 
what Eſtate they muſt have that could be 
capable of theſe : and diſſolve or continue 
any of the preſent Conſtitutions according 
He repeals to his pleaſure. Firſt then he repeal'd all 
_ " Draco's Laws, except thoſe concerning 
Murther, becauſe they were too ſevere, and 
their puniſhments too great; for Death was 
appointed for almoſt all oftences, inſomuch 
Draco's that thoſe that were convicted of Idleneſs 
| were to dye, and thoſe that ſtole a Cab- 
bage, or an Apple to ſuffer as the Villains 
that committed Sacrilege or Murther : And 


therefore Demades is famous for ſaying that 
Draco's 
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Draco's Laws were not writ with Ink but 

Bloud : and he himſelf being once ask'd, 

Why he made Death the puniſhment of 

moſt offences ? reply'd, Small ones deſerve 

that, and I have no higher for the greater 

Crimes. Next, So/oz being willing to con- Solon's mr- 

tinue the Magiſtracy in the hands of the —__ 

rich Men, and yet receive the People into wealth. 

the other part of the Government, he took 

an account of the Citizens Eſtates, and thoſe 

that were worth five hundred Meaſures of 

Wet and Dry he placd in the firſt rank, 

calling them Pentacotomedimnoi; thoſe that 

could keep an Horſe, or were worth three 

hundred Meaſures, were nam'd Hippada te- 

lountes, and made the ſecond Claſs ; the Zeu- 

gite that had two hundred Meaſures were 

in the third ; and all the others were calld 

Thetes, who were not admitted to any Of- 

fice, but could come to the Aſſembly, and 

give their Voices : which at firſt ſeem'd no- 

thing, but afterwards appeard a conſide- 

rable privilege ; for moſt of the Controver- 

ſies came to their hearing, becauſe in all 

matters that were under the cognizance of 

the other Magiſtrates there lay an appeal - 

to that Aſſembly. Beſide *tis faid that he 

was obſcure and ambiguous in the wor- 

ding of his Laws, on purpoſe to encreaſe 

the honour of his Courts ; for ſince their 

differences could not be adjuſted by the 
Letter ; 
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Letter ; - they were to bring all their Cauſes 
to the Judges, who were as Maſters, and 
interpreters of the Laws : and of this Equa- 
lity he himſelf makes mention 1n this man- 
ner; 


What power was fit I did on all beſtow, 
Not rais'd the Poor too high, nor preſt too low: 
The Rich that rul'd, and every Office bore 
Confin'd by Laws they could not preſs the Poor: 
Both parties [ ſecur d from lawleſs might, 
So none prevail d upon another's right : 


And for the greater ſecurity of the weak 
Commons, he gave all liberty to enter an 


Solon's Laws Action againſt another for an injury ; ſo 


about Inja- 
ries. 


that if one was beaten, maim'd or ſuf- 
ferd any violence, any man that would, 
and was able, might proſecute the 1njuri- 
ous : intending by this to accuſtom the Ci- 
tizens like members of the ſame Body, to 
reſent and be ſenſible of one anothers inju« 


ries, and there 1s a ſaying of his agreeable 


He inflitutes 
the Areopa- 
gus. 


to this Law, for being askd what City was 
beſt modell'd 2 That, fays he, where thoſe 
that are not injurd equally proſecute the 
unjuſt with thoſe that are : when he had 
conſtituted the &reopagus of the yearly Ma- 
giſtrates, of which he himſelf, being Archon, 
was a member ; ſtill obſerving that the 
People, now free from their Debts, grew 

| proud 
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proud 'and -imperious; he ſettled another 
Court of four hundred, a hundred out of The Court of 
each of the four Tribes, which were to in- © 
ſpeCt all matters before they were to be 
propounded to the People ; and to take care 
that nothing but what had been dih;gently 
examin'd,” thould be brought before the ge- 
neral Aſſembly : The upper Council he 
made inſpe&ours and keepers of the Laws, 
ſuppoſing that the Commonwealth held by 
theſe two Councils, as by firm Anchors, 
would be leſs liable to be toſt by tumults, 
and the People be more at quiet : Thus 
moſt deliver that Solon inſtituted the Areo- 
pagus, which ſeems to be confirm'd, becauſe 
Draco makes no mention of the Areopagites, 
but in all capital Cauſes applies himſelf to 
the Ephete : yet Solon's thirteenth Table 
contains the eighth Law, ſet down in theſe 
words : © Whoever before So/on's Archon- 
* ſhip were diſgracd let them be reſtord, 
* except thoſe that being condemn'd by the 
* Areopagites, Ephete@, or the Kings for 
* Murther, or defigns againſt the Govern- 
* ment, had fled their Country when this 
* Law was made: and theſe words ſeem 
to ſhew that the Areopagus was before So- 
| bonus Laws, tor who could be condemn'd 
by that Council before his time, if he was 
the firſt that inſtituted the Court ? unleſs, 
which is probable, there is ſome defect and 
oblcu- 
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obſcurity in this Table, and it ſhould run 
thus, 'Thoſe that are convicted of ſuch of- 
fences as belong to the cognizance of the 
Areopagites, Ephete, or the Prytanes, when 
this Law was made, ſhould remain ſtill in 
diſgrace whilſt others are reſtord : and 
this was his meaning. Among(t his other 
Laws, that is very peculiar, and ſurpriſing, 
which makes all thoſe infamous who ſtand 
Neuters in a Sedition ; for it ſeems, he 
would not have any one 1nſenſible and re- 
gardleſs of the Publick, and, ſecuring his 
private affairs, glory that he had no feeling 
of the diſtempers of his Country : but pre- 
ſently joyn with the good party and thoſe 
that had the right upon their ſide, aſſiſt, 
and venture with them, rather than ſhift 
out of harms way and watch who would 
get the better. But that ſeems an abſurd 
and fooliſh Law, which permits an Hiereſs, 
if her lawfull Husband prove impotent, to 
lye with his neareſt Kinſman : yet ſome 
lay, this Law was well contriv'd. againſt 
thoſe, who, conſcious of their own 1nabi- 
lity, yet, for the ſake of the portion, would 
match with Hiereſles, and make uſe of Law 
to put a violence upon Nature ; for now 
ſince ſhe can lye with whom ſhe pleaſe, 
they muſt either abſtain from ſuch Marria- 
ges or continue them with diſgrace, and 
ſuffer for their covetouſneſs and deſignd 
aftront : 
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affront : beſides 'tis well done to confine her 
to her Husband's neareſt Kinſman, that the 
Children may be of the ſame Family ; and 
agreeable to this is the Law that the Bride 
, and Bridegroom ſhall be ſhut into a Cham- 
ber, and eat a Quince together, and that 
her Husband is obligd to go in to ſuch an 
Heireſs thrice a Month, for though he gets 
no Children, yet 'tis an honour and due at- 
fection which an Husband ought to pay to 
a vertuous chaſte Wife ; it takes off all pet- 
ty differences, and will not permit their 
little quarrels to proceed to a rupture. 

In all other Marriages he forbad Dowries 
to be given, the Wite was to have three 
ſuits of Clothes, a little inconſiderable 
Houſhold-ſtuft, and that was all : for he 
would not have' Marriages contracted for 
24in, or an Eſtate, but for pure Love, kind 
Aﬀe&ion, and to get Children. Diony/us, 
when his Mother advisd him to marry one 
of his Citizens, Indeed, fays he, by my 
Tyranny I have broken my Country's 
Laws, but cannot put a violence upon thoſe 
of Nature by an unſeaſonable Marriage. 
Such diſorder is never to -be ſufferd in a 
Commonwealth, nor ſuch unſeaſonable and 
unperforming Marriages, which neither at- 
tain their due end, nor fruit : but any pro- 
vident Governour or Law-giver might ſay 
to an old Man that takes a young _ 
what 


Concerning 
other Mar- |. 


Tiages. 
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what is ſpoken to Phzloftetes in the Trage- 
dy ; Poor Wretch, in what a fit condition 
art thou to be married! and if he finds a 
young Man with a rich old Woman, like 
a Partridge growing fat upon the duty, re- 
move him to a Virgin that needs a Husband; 
and of this enough. 

Another commendable Law of Solor's is 


evil of the that which forbids men toſpeak evil of the 


Dead. 


Concerning 
Wills, 


Dead; for *tis pious to think them ſacred, 
and juſt not to meddle with thoſe that are 
gone, and politick to prevent the perpetui- 
ty of diſcord : He likewiſe forbad them to 
ſpeak evil of the Living in the Temple, - be- 


fore the Tribunal, in the Court, or at the 


Games ; or elſe 'to pay three Drachmas to 
the private perſon, and two to the publick; 


| for never to be able to rule paſſion ſhews a 
weak nature; and ill-breeding : and always 


to moderate it, is very hard, and to ſome 


impoſſible : Now the matter of Laws muſt 


be poſſible if the maker deſigns to puniſh 
few in order to their amendment, and not 
many to no purpoſe. | 

He is likewiſe much commended for his 
Law concerning Wills'; for before none 
could be made ; but all the wealth and E- 
ſtate of the deceaſed belonged to his Fami- 


ly : but he permitted them, -if they had no 


Children, to beſtow it on whom they plea- 
ſed; eſteeming Friendſhip a ſtronger Ty 
| than 
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than Kindred, and Afﬀection than Neceſſity ; 
and thus made every man's Eſtate in the 
diſpoſal of the poſſeſſour : yet he allow'd 
not all ſorts of Legacies, but thoſe onel 
which were not extorted by the phrenzy 
of a Diſeaſe, charms, impriſonment, force, 
or the perſwaſions of his Wite ; with good 
reaſon thinking it all one between deceit 
and neceſlity, flattery or compultion, ſince 
both are equally powerfull to perſwade a 
man from Reaſon. 

He regulated the Walks, Feaſts, and _— 
Mourning of the Women ; and took away * * 
every thing that was either unbecomung or 
immodeſt : when they walk'd abroad no 
more than three Coats were allow'd them ; 

a half penny-worth of meat and drink, nor 
a Basket above a cubit high ; and at night 
they were not to ſtir but in a Chariot ; 
with a Torch before them. The Mourners Concerning 
tearing themſelves to raiſe pity, and their 9" 
lamentations at Strangers Funerals he for- 
bad. To offer an Ox at the Grave was not 
permitted ; nor to bury above three Gar- 
ments with the Body, or viſit the Tombs 
of any beſides their own Family, unleſs at 
the very Funeral ; moſt of which are like- 
wiſe forbidden by our Laws, but this is 
farther added in ours, that thoſe that are 
convitted of extravagance in their Mour- 
nings, are to be puniſhed as ſoft and ct- 

X teminate 
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' feminate by the Cenſfors of the Women. 
Solon tri He obſerving the City was filld with 
On perſons that flock'd from all parts into Az- 

tica, tor ſecurity of living, and that moſt of 

the Country was barren and untruitfull; 

and the Traders at Sea imported nothing to 

thoſe that could give them no exchange : 

he brought his Citizens to Trade ; , and 

made a Law, that no Son ſhould be obligd 

to relieve his Father, who had not bred 

The diffe- Bum up to any Calling. Tis true, Lycur- 
Lyeurgus £48 having a City free from all Strangers, 
and Solon. and enough, or (according to Euripides) 
ſufficient tor twice ſo many ; and abun- 

dance of Labourers about Sparta , who 

ſhould not be kept idle, but be broken with 

continual toil and work, he did well to 

take off his Citizens from Trades laborious 

and mechanical, and keep them to their 

Arms, and teach them onely the Art of War. 

But Soloz fitting his Laws according to the 

ſtate of Things, and not ordering Things 
according to his Laws, and finding the 

ground ſcarce rich enough to maintain the 

Farmers, and altogether unable to feed the 

lazy multitude ; he brought Trades into 

credit, and ordered the Areopagites to ex- 

amine how every man got his hving, and 

Law abour Cchaſtiſe the idle : But that Law was more 
-— Sou f rigid which (as Heraclides Ponticus deli 
' vers) declar'd the Sons of Harlots not p | 

's 
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bligd to relieve their Fathers, for he that 
will not marry doth not take a Woman 
for Children, but for pleaſure, and thus 
hath his juſt reward, having nv pretence to 
upbraid his Children, to whom he hath 
made their very Birth a ſcandal and re- 
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proach. But in ſhort, many of Sox's Laws Solon's Laws 
about Women are abfurd ; for he permitted 4% Women, 


any one to kill an Adulterer that tound him 
in the Att ; if any one forc'd a free Woman, 
an hundred Drachma's was the Fine; if he 
enticd her, twenty ; except thoſe that tra- 
ded for a price, I mean common Whores ; 
for they go openly to thoſe that hire them. 
He made it unJawtull to ſell a Daughter, 
or a Siſter, unlefs, being yet unmarried, 
ſhe was found wanton with a Man. Now 
tis irrational to puniſh the ſame Crime 
ſometimes very ſeverely and without re- 
morſe, and ſometimes very lightly and as 
twere in ſport, with a trivial Fine, unleſs 
there being little Money then in Athens, 
that ſcarcity made thoſe Mul&ts the more 
grievous puniſhment. The value of Sacri- 
fices muſt be one Sheep, and a Drachma 


tor a Buſhel. The Victor in the Iſthmian The ſcarcity 
Games was to have for reward an hundred 7 %"9- 


Drachma's. The Conquerour in the Olym- 
an five hundred. He that caught a Do 

Wolt, five Drachma's, he that kill'd a Bitch, 
one: the former fum (as Demetrius Phale- 
A 4 reus 
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reus aſſerts) was the value of an Ox, the 

latter of a Sheep : but thoſe prices which 

in his ſixteenth Table he ſets on the choice 
Sacrifices were certainly far greater , for 

elſe they are very little in compariſon of 

Whence the the preſent. The Athenians, their Fields 
Artemis, being better for Paſture than Corn, were 
from the beginning great enemies to Wolves; 

and ſome affirm their Tribes did not take 

their names from the Sons of Favan, but 

from the different ſorts of Occupation that 

they followed ; the Souldiers were call'd 
Foplite, the Craitſ-men Ergate ; and of 

the remaining two, the Farmers, Georgz, 

and the Shepherds and Grafiers Aigicore. 

Solon's Law Beſides, ſince the Country hath but few * 
«bout WelY. Rivers, Lakes, or large Springs, and many 
usd Wells which they had dug ; there was 

a Law made that where there was a publick 

Well within a ZZippicon (that is four Fur- 

longs) all ſhould draw at that ; but when 

it was farther off they might provide a pri- 

vate Well : and if they had dug ten fathom 

deep and could find no Water they had li- 

berty to fetch ten Gallons a day from their 
neighbours : for he thought it prudent to 

make proviſion againſt want but not en- 

Laws concer- Courage lazineſs. Beſides, he ſhew'd his 
ning _—_ $kill in the orders about planting, for any 
things, One that would plant another Tree, was 
- not to ſet it within five foot of his neigh- 

bour's 
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bour's Field ; but if a Fig or an Olive, not 
within nine : for their Roots ſpread farther, 
nor can they be planted near all ſorts of 
Trees without damage, for they draw a- 
way -the nouriſhment, and hurt ſome by 
their venomous effluviums. He that would 
dig a Pit or a Ditch, was to dig it at as far 
a diſtance from his neighbour's Ground as 
it was deep : and he that would raiſe ſtocks 
of Bees, was not to raiſe them within three 
hundred feet of thoſe which another had al- 
ready raisd : He permitted onely Oll to be 
exported, and thoſe that did export any 
other Fruit, the Archon was ſolemnly 


'to curſe; or elſe pay himſelf an hundred 


Drachma's : and this Law was written in 
his firſt Table, and therefore let none think 
thoſe liars that affirm, the exportation of 
Figs was heretofore unlawfull ; and the In- 
former againſt the Delinquents call'd a Sy- 
cophant. Beſides he made a Law concer- Laws about 
ning hurts and injuries from Beaſts, in _ 
which he commands the Maſter of 2ny 
Dog that bit a Man, to hang him in a Chain 
of tour Cubits ; and this was a good device 
tor mens ſecurity. The Law concerning Law about 
naturalizing Strangers is ſevere, for he per- n«1waliring 
mitted onely thoſe to be made Free of 4- "vt 
thens, who were in perpetual exile from 
their own Country, or came with their 
whole Family to trade there : and this he 

XZ did, 
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did, not to diſcourage Strangers, but rather 
invite them, by making them ſecure of the 
privileges of that Government : and beſides 
he rhought they would prove the more taith- 
fill Citizens, who had been forc'd trom their 
own Country, or voluntarily torſook ir. 
But the Law concerning publick Enter- 


tainments was peculiarly Sofor's, for it any 


man came often, or if he that was invited 
refusd, they were puniſhed; for he conclu- 
ded that one was greedy, the other a con- 
temner of the publick : All his Laws he e- 
ſtablithed for an hundred years, and writ 
them in wooden Tables nam'd Axona;, 
whuch might be turn'd round in oblong ca- 
ſes; ſome of their relicks may be now ſeen 
in the common Hall at Athens. Theſe (as 
Ariſtotle affirms) are called Cyrbes, and 
Cratinus the Comedian, ſomewhere ſpea- 
king of Draco and Solon, ſays, in thoſe Cyr- 
bes they now parch Peaſe. But ſome ſay 
thoſe are properly Cyrbes, which contain 
the Laws concerning Sacrifices and the Rites 
of Religion: and all the others Axones. 
The Senate all jointly ſwore to confirm the 
Laws, and every one of the 7Theſmothets 
vow'd at the Croſs in the Market-place, that 
if he brake any of the Statutes, he would 
dedicate a golden Statue, as big as himſelf, 
at Delphos. Now obſerving the irregularity 
of. the Months, and that the Moon did not 

= | always 
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always riſe and ſet with the Sun ; but often 
in the ſame day overtake and go before 
him, he ordered the day ſhould be nam'd 
2m x21 via, the Old and New; attributing 
that part of it which was before the con- 
jun&tion to the Old Moon, and the reſt to 
the New. He being the firſt it ſeems that 
underſtood that Verle of Zomer, 


” e \ Gs > - / 
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The following day he calld the New Moon, 
after the twentieth he added no day,but coun- 
ting backward, according to the decreaſing 
Phaſes of the Moon hereckon'd upto thirty. 
Now when theſe Laws were enacted, 
and ſome came to Solon every day, either 
to commend or difpraiſe them, and adviſe, 
if poſtible, to leave out, or put in ſfome- 
thing : and many were curious, and deſi- 
red him to explain, and tell the meaning 
of ſuch and ſuch a paſlage, and he know- 
ing that not to doe it was difobliging, and 
to doe it would get him ill will ; and defi- 
rous to bring himſelf out of all ſtraits, and 
take off all reaſons of ſuſpicion from thoſe 
that ſought them : for 'tis a hard thing (as 
he himſelf fays) in great affairs to pleaſe 
every body : he pretended himſelf Maſter 
ol a Ship, and having obtain'd leave for ten 
years abſence, he departed: for he hoped 
dy that time his Laws would be cuſtomary 
X 4 and 
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and familiar : his firſt Yoyage was for /Zgypr, 
and he livd (as he himlelt fays) 


Near Nilus mouth, by fair Canopus ſhore. 


He ſpent ſome time in ſtudy with P/eno- 
phis of Hierapolis and. Sonchis the Saite, 
the moſt famous of all the Prieſts ; from 
whom (as Plato ſays) getting ſome know- 
ledge of the Atlantick Iſland, he put it in- 
to a'Poem, and endeavoured to bring it in- 
to credit among the Grecians : from thence 
he faild to Cyprus, where he was made 


- much on by Philecyprus one of the Kings 


there, who had a ſmall City built by De- 
mophoon Theſeus's Son, near the River Cla- 
rius, in a ſtrong place, 'tis true, but barren 
and uneaſie of accefs. Solon perſwaded him, 
ſince there lay a fair plain below, to remove, 
and build a more pleaſant and greater City : 
And he there preſent took care to get inha- 
bitants, and fitted it both for detence and 
convenience of living : inſomuch that many 
Subjedts flock'd to Philocyprus, and the other 
Kings imitated the deſign ; and therefore to 
honour S#/oz, he call'd the City Solos, which 
was formerly nam'd 4peza: and Solon him- 
ſelf in his Elegies ſpeaking to Philocyprus, 
mentions this Foundation in theſe words ; 


Long may you live, and fill the Solian Throne, 
Succeeded ftill by Children of your own : 
; 4 Ard 
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And whilſt from your bleſs d Iſle I gently ſail, 
Let Venus ſend a kind and proſperous Gale : 

| Let her enlarge the bounds of your Command, 
And raiſe your Town,and ſend me ſafe to Land. 


That Soloz ſhould diſcourſe with Creſus, Solen with 
ſomethink not agreeable with Chronology ; <= 
but I cannot reject ſo credible a relation, 
and fo well atteſted, and (what 1s more) ſo 
agreeable to Solox's temper, ſo worthy his 
wiſedom and greatneſs of mind, becauſe 
forſooth it doth not agree with ſome Chro- 
nological Canons, which thouſands have 
endeavoured to regulate, and yet to this day 
could never bring the differing opinions to 
any agreement. And therefore they ſay 
Solon coming, to.Creſus at his requeſt, was 
in the ſame condition, as an inland Man 
when firſt he goes to ſee the Sea ; for as he 
fanſies every River he meets with to be 
the Ocean, fo Soloy, as he paſsd through the 
Court, and ſaw a great many Nobles richly 
dreſsd, and proudly attended with a multi- 
tude of Guards and Footboys, thought every 
one had been the King, till he was brought 
to Creſus, who was deck'd with all the orna- 
ments of Jewels, Purple and Embroidery ; all 
that could make him fine, and admired, that 
he might appear the moſt glorious and gau- 
dy ſpe&tacle. Now when So/on came before 
him, and ſeem'd not at all ſurprisd, nor 

| gave 
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gave Creſus thoſe complements he expec- 
ted ; but ſhew'd himſelf to all diſcerning 
eyes, to be a Man that deſpiſed ſuch gaudy 
vanities ; he commanded them to ſhew him 
all his Wealth, though he did not defire to 
ſee it, and all his warlike preparations: 
now when he return'd trom viewing all 
this, Creſus ask'd him if ever he had ſeen 
an happier Man than he was? and when 
Solon anſwered he knew one 7e/us a Citi- 
zen of his, and told him that this Te/us 
was an honeſt man, had good Children, a 
competent Eſtate, and dy'd bravely for his 
Country ; Creſus took him for an ill bred 
fellow, and a fool, for not meaſuring hap- 
pineſs by the abundance of Gold and $S1l- 
ver; and preferring the lite and death of a 
private and mean Man, before fo much 
power and ſuch an Empire : he ask'd him 
again if beſides Tellus, he knew any other 
Man more happy 2? and So/oz replying yes, 
Cleobys and Bito, who were Brothers, were 
very loving and extreme dutifull to their 
Mother ; for when the Oxen went but 
ſlow, they put themſelves into the Wag- 
gon, and drew their Mother to Juno's Tem- 

le, who was extremely pleasd with their 
ation, and call'd happy by her neighbours; 
and then ſacrificing, and feaſting, they ne- 
ver roſe again, but died without pains or 


* convulſions immediately after they had got- 


(cn 
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| ten ſo great credit and reputation. What, 
fays Creſus angry, and doſt not thou rec- 
kon us amongſt the happy men ? and So/ox, 
unwilling either to flatter, or exaſperate 
him more, reply d ; The Gods, O King, 
in other things have given the Greeks no- 
thing great and excellent, ſo our wifedom 
is bold, and mean, and low, not noble and 
Kingly ; and this obſerving the numerous 
mistortunes that attend all conditions, for- 
bids us to grow inſolent upon our preſent 
enjoyments, or to admire any man's happi- 
neſs that may change, for what variety will 
happen is unknown ; but to whom God 
hath continued happineſs unto rhe end, that 
Man we call happy ; but his happineſs that 
is yet alive, is like the glory and crown of 
2 Wreſtler that is ſtull within the ring, un- 
ſteady, and uncertain : after this he was dif- 
milſs'd, having griev'd, but not inſtrutted 
Creſus. But Aſop, he that writ the Fa- Solon's dif- 
bles, (being then at Sardis, upon Creſus —_— 
his invitation, and very much efteen'd) 
was concern'd that So/on was ſo mean] 
treated, and gave him this advice : So/oy, 
| + kt your viſits to Kings be as ſeldom, or as 

leafant as you can : and Solon reply'd, No 

aith, but let them be as ſeldom, or as pro- 
fitable as you can. Then indeed Creſus | 
deſpisd So/on, but when he was overcome ; 
by Cyrus, had loſt his City, was taken alive, | 
CONz. - 
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condemn'd to be burnt, and laid bound up- 
on the Pile before all the Perſians and Cy. 
rus himſelf ; he cry'd out as loud as poſlibly 
he could three times, O Solon, and Cyrus 
ſurprisd , and ſending ſome to enquire, 
what Man,” or God this So/oz was, that he 
onely invok'd in this unavoidable misfor- 
tune? Creſus told him the whole ſtory, 
ſaying he was one of the wiſe men of 
Greece, whom I ſent for, not tobe inſtruc- 
ted, or to learn any thing that I wanted, 
but that he ſhould ſee, and be a witneſs of 
my happineſs : the loſs of which is now a 
greater evil, than the enjoyment was a 
good ; for when I had them they were 
goods onely in Opinion, but now the loſs 
of them hath brought upon me intolerable 
and real evils; and that man conjeCturing 
theſe preſent calamities would happen, bad 
me look to the end of my life, and not rely 
and grow proud upon uncertainties. When 
this was told Cyrus, who was a wiſer man 
than Creſ«s, and ſeeing in the preſent ex- 
ample that Solon's ſaying was confirm'd : 
he not onely freed Creſus from puniſhment, 
but honour'd him as long as he lived ; and 
Solon: had the glory by the ſame ſaying to 
inſtru& one King, and fave another. 
When So/oz was gone, the Citizens began 
to quarrel ; Lycurgus headed the lower quar- 
ter, Megacles the Son of Alcmaon thoſe oy 
Iv 
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livd towards the Sea, and Pifſtratus the 
upper quarter, in which were the meaneſt 
people ( the Thetes) and greateſt enemies 
to the rich : infomuch that though the 
City yet usd their Laws, yet all look for, 
and defird a change of Government, ho- 
ping the change would be better for them, 
and put them above the contrary Faction. 
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Afﬀairs ſtanding thus, Soon return'd and Solon returns 


was reverenced by all and hononred : but 
his old age would not permit him to be as 
active, and ſpeak in the publick, as tor- 
merly ; but privately difcourſing with the 
heads of the Factions, he endeavoured to 
compoſe the differences : Pifſtratus {till 
appearing the moſt tractable ; tor he was a 
ſweet and taking man 1n his diſcourſe, a 
friend to the poor, and very little given to 
enmity or paſſion, and what his nature had 
not given, cuſtom and imitation taught ; 
theretore he was truſted more than the 0- 
thers, being accounted a prudent. moderate 
Man, one that lov'd equality, and would 
be an enemy to him that ſtrove againſt the 
preſent ſettlement, rather than undermine 
it himſelf ; for which his fair carriage he 
deceivd the people. But Solon preſently 
diſcovered him, and found out his defign, 
yet did not hate him upon this, but endea- 


to Athens, 


voured to humble him, and bring him off 


irom his ambition, and often told him, and 
others, 


Tragedies 
begun. 


Piſiſtratus 
il gets 1he 
| * Government. 
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others, that if any one would take away 
his aſpiring thoughts, and defire of Empire, 
none would make a more vertuous Man, 
or a more excellent Citizen. 7heſps at this 
time beginning to act Tragedies, and the 
thing, becauſe twas new, taking very much 
with the multitude; for 'twas not yet a mat- 
ter of ſtrife and contention ; So/ox, being by 
nature a lover of learning, and now in his 
old age living idle, ſporting and cheering 
himſelt with Muſick and a glaſs of Wine, 
went to ſee Theſpu himſelf (as the ancient 
cuſtom was) act; and after the Play was 
done, he diſcoursd him, and ask'd him if 
he was not aſham'd to tell ſo many lies be- 
tore ſuch a company ; and 7heſpis replying, 
*Tis no harm to-fay or doe ſo in jeſt and 
merriment ; So/ox vehemently ſtriking his 
ſtaft againſt the ground, Ay, ſays he, it we 
honour and commend ſuch Merriment as 
this, we ſhall find it will creep into our ſe- 
rious affairs. Now when Pi/ftratus, ha- 
ving wounded himſelf, was brought into 
the Market-place in a Chariot, and ſtirred 
up the People, as if he had been thus 
dealt with for his affeQtion to the Govern- 
ment, and a great many were enraged, and 
cry'd out : Solon, coming cloſe to him, faid, 
Pifitratus, you do not imitate Zlyſſes well; 
for you cut your ſelf to bring your Citt- 
Zens into. a tumult, but he to deceive his 
ENCINUES 7 
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enemies : Then preſently the People would 
defend Pifiſtratus, and gathered into an Aſ- 
ſembly ; where one Ar:/ton making a mo- 
tion that they ſhould allow Pif/tratus fifty 
Club-men for a Guard to his perſon, Solo 
oppos'd it, and talk'd a great deal ſuch as 
he hath left us 1n his Poems, 


Tou doat upon his words and taking phraſe. 
And again, 


True, each Man ſingle is a crafty Soul, 
But all together ye make one giddy Fool : 


But obſerving the poor men an-end to gra- 
tifile Pi/ſtratus, and tumultuous ; and the 
rich feartull, and getting out of harms way, 
he departed; ſaying he was wiſer than ſome, 
and \{touter than others : wiſer than thoſe 
that did not underſtand the deſign, ſtouter 
than thoſe that, though they underſtood it, 
were afraid to oppoſe the Tyranny. Now 
the People having paſt the Law, were not 
exact with Pif/tratus about the number of 
his Club-men, but took no notice of it, 
though he liſted and kept as many as he 
would, till he ſeiz'd the Caſtle : when that 
was done, and the City in an uproar, Me- 
gacles with all of hs Family ſtreight fled: 
but Solon, though he was now very _ 
an 
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and had none to back him ; yet came into 
the Market-place, and made a ſpeech to 
his Citizens, ſometimes blaming their inad- 
vertency and meanneſs of ſpirit, ſometimes 
paſſionately exhorting them, not thus tame- 
ly to loſe their Liberty ; and likewiſe then 
{poke that memorable ſaying, that before 
'twas an eaſter tas& to have ſtop the ri- 
ſing Tyranny , but now the greater and 
more glorious action to deſtroy it, when it 
was begun already, and had gathered 
ſtrength. But all being afraid to fide with 
him, he return'd home, and taking his 
Arms he brought them out, and laid them 
in the Porch before his Door, with theſe 
words: To the utmoſt of my power I 
have ſtriven for my Country and my 
Laws, and then he buſied himſelf no more: 


' His Friends adviſing him to fly, he refusd, 


but writ a Poem, and thus rattled the 
Athenians, | 


If now you ſmart, blame not the heavenly 
powers, 
For they are good, the fault is onely 
Ours ; 
'-We gave him all our Forts, we took the 
| Chatn, | 
' And now he makes us Slaves, yet we com- 


plain. 
| And 
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And many telling him- that the Tyrant 
would have his Head for this, and asking 
to what he truſted that he ventur'd to ſpeak 
ſo boldly, he replyd, my old Age. But 
Pifſtratus, having gotten the command, ſo 
honoured Se/on, obliged and kindly enter- 
tained him, that Solox gave him his advice, 
and approvd many of his actions : tor he 
kept many of So/on's Laws, obſerved them 
himſelf, and compelled his Friends to obey. 
And he himſelf, though then in power, be- 
ing accusd of Murther before the Areopa- 
gus, came quietly to clear himſelf, but his 
accuſer let fall the Indictment. And he 
added other Laws, one of which is, that 
the maim'd in the Wars ſhould be main- 
taind at the publick charge ; this Feracl;i- 
des Ponticus delivers, and that Pifſtratus 
followed Solon's example in this, who had 
before determin'd it in the caſe of one 7her- 
fippus that was- maim'd : and Theophraſtas 
aſſerts, that 'rtwas Pifiſtratus, not Solon that 
made that Law againſt Lazineſs , which 
was the reaſon that the Country was bet- 
ter manur'd, and the City not ſo cloggd 


with Inhabitants. Now Sole having be- = — 
/ an 1, 


gun a great Work in Verſe, the relation or 
Fable of the Atlantick Iſlands, which he 
had learn'd from the wiſe Men in Sais, 
and was convenient for the Athenians to 
know, grew weary of it; not (as Plato 
ſays) 
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ſays) by reaſon of his multitude of buſineſs, 
but his age, and being diſcourag'd at the 
greatneſs of the task ; for theſe Verſes te- 


ſtifie that he had leiſure enough, 


Now T grow old, yet ſtill T learn, 
And again, 


T mind a Song, a Miſs 'and glaſs of 
Wine ; 
Theſe are moſt mens delights, and theſe 


are mine : 


But Plato willing to improve the ſtory of 
the Iſlands, as it 'twere a fair Eſtate that 
wanted an -Heir, and deſcended to him; 
makes them ſtately Entrances, noble En- 
cloſures, large Courts, ſuch.as no Eſſay, no 
Fable, no Fiction ever had' before ; but be- 
ginning it late, he ended his Life before his 
Work ; and ſo the Readers trouble for the 
unfiniſhd part is the greater, as the fatis- 
faction he takes in that which is compleat 
is extraordinary : for as the City of Athens 
left onely the Temple of Fapiter Olympius, 
unfiniſh'd, fo Plato, —— all his excel- 
lent Works, left this onely Piece about the 
Atlantick Iflands imperfe&: Solon livd at- 
ter Pifiſtratus ſeiz'd the Government |(as 


Fteraclides Ponticus alerts) a long _n_ 
ut 


|. 
, 
C 


er 
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but Phanzas the Epheſian ſays, not full two Solon's 
years; for Pifiſtratus began his Tyranny P*«%- 


when Comias was Archon; and Phanias ſays 
Solon dy'd under Hegeſtratus, who ſuccee- 
ded Comzas, Now the ſtory that his Aſhes 
were ſcatterd about the Iſland Salami, is 
too abſur'd to be believ'd, or be any thing 
but a mere Fable; and yet 'tis written b 
many conſiderable men ; and Ariſtotle the 
Philoſopher. 


The End of Solon's Life. 
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Engliſhed from the Greek, 
By Mr. Dodſwell. 


| OW Solon making ſuch a Figure, 
to him we compare Poplicola, 
which later Title the Roman peo» 


ple entail'd upon his merit, as a noble ac- 
cels to his former name Publius Yalerius. 
He deſcended from Yalerius, a man amongſt valerius's 


= x 1. extrattion, 
our anceſtours, reputed the principal recon- 7a 


Sabine, and one that with the greateſt ſuc- 
cels perſwaded their Kings to aſſent there- 
VI unto 


The uſurpa- 
tion of Tar- 
quinius Su- 
perbus, 
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unto, and from a ſtate of hoſtility composd 
them into a triendly union. To this man 
Publius YValerius owing, his Birth (as they 
write) wiulſt Rome remain'd under its King. 
i." G6VEtnment; dbtaind 4 name as great 
trom his eloquence as his fiches ; the one 
courteouſly employing in a liberal diſtribu- 
tion to the poor, the other generouſly in 
the ſervice of juſtice, as thereby aſſuring, 
ſhould the Government fall into a Repub- 


lick, he would become a chiet ſtate in the 


Community. It happer'd afterwards, that 
the unjuſt and illegal aſpiring of Tarquinius 
Superbus to the Crown, with his making it 
inſtead of Kingly file the inftrument of in- 
ſolence and tyranny ; mov the people in- 
to an hatred and regret of his reign, 1inſo- 


23715 nm ms much that from rhe death of Lucretia (ſhe 


If, *> "3-24 dj 


pac ns 


ſacrificing her own life to the vengeance of 


his violence ) they took an occaſion of re- 
volt. And L. Brutus fitting things for a 
chavge, aided with the jw of Valeri- 
4s deposd the Kings. And whilſt the peo- 
ple __ towards the eleCting one Lea- 

er inſtead of their King, Yalerius acqui- 


.eſcd in this, that to rule was rather Bru- 
74's due as the Authour of the Democracy. 


But the name of Monarchy gtowing odious 
to the people, and to live urider a divided 
ower carrying a complacency in the pro- 
(pe, they coke two to the managay 
| | there- 
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thereof ; which put Yalerius in hopes that 
with Brutus he might be elected Conſul, 
but was diſappointed ; for inſtead of Yale- 


. rius, notwithſtanding the endeavours of 
Brutus, Tarquinius Collatinus was choſen, ſhip. 


the Husband of Lucretia, a man no ways 
more vertuous than Yalerius. But the No- 
bles, dreading the return of their Kings, 
who ſtill us'd all endeavours abroad and 1o- 
licitations at home, were reſolv'd upon a 
Chieftain of an intenſe hatred to them, 
and no ways indulging to their intereſt. 
Now Yalerius was troubled, that his ſer- 
vice for his Country ſhould be ſuſpected to 
be miſemployed, becauſe he ſuſtained no 
private injury from the inſolence of the 


Tyrants, withdrew himſelf from the Senate, His private 
and practice of the Bar, quitting all publick 77m" 


concerns : which gave an occaſion of dif- 
courſe and fear too ; leſt, through malice 
reconciPd to the King's ſide, he ſhould prove 
the ruine of the State tottering as yet under 
the uncertainties of a change. But Brutus 
being jealous of ſome others, determind to 
give the Teſt to the Senate upon the Al- 
tars: upon the day appointed Yalerius came 
with cheerfulneſs into the Forum, and was 
the firſt man that proteſted neither to con- 
tribute to, or promote 7arguin's deſigns, 
but rigorouſly to maintain his liberty, 
which gave great ſatisfaction to the Senate 

| Y 4 and 


Valerius iſ. 
appointed of 
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and aſſurance to..the Conſuls, his ations 

ſoon alter ſhewing the ſincerity of his Oath, 

For Ambaſladours came from 7arguin, with 

nedupuale Letters affetting a populacy, and full of in- 

£244. finuating expretiions, whereby they thought 

to wheedle the people, aſſuring them, the 

King' had caſt oft all infolence, and made 

moderation the one]y meaſure of his deſires. 

To this Embaſſy the Conſuls thought fit 

vis m3 712% tO give publick audience : but Valerius op- 

e959 posd it, and would not permit, that to the 

poorer ſort, who entertain'd the fear of a 

War with more reluQtancy than Tyranny, 

any occaſion ſhould be offer'd, or any temp- 

tations to new deſigns. Afterwards other 

Ambafladours arrivd, who declard their 

King would recede from his Crown, and 

lay down his Arms onely capitulating for a 

reſtitution to himſelf, to his Friends and Al- 

hes of their Moneys and Eſtates to ſupport 

Co ,., their baniſhment. Now ſeveral inclining 

putts eto this motion, and Collatinus —_— 
the requeſt, Brutus, a perſon of a fierce an 

7265 ip- paſſionate nature , ruſh'd into the Forum, 

_- there proclaiming his fellow-Conſul to be a 

Traitour, in granting Subſidies to Tyranny 

and Ammumition for a War, when *twere 

cruelty to relieve the neceſſities of their 

flight. This causd an Aſſembly of the Ci- 

tizens, amongſt whom the firſt that ſpake 

was Gains Minutius, a private man, who 

_ nn” advisd 
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advis'd Brutus, and perſuaded the Romans 
to take care that thoſe Goods remaining in 
their hands, might be employ'd againſt the 
Tyrants rather, than being remitted to the 
Tyrants, be returnd againſt themſelves : 
Yet however 'twas the Romans opinion, 
that whilſt they enjoy'd the liberty they 
had fought for, not to reject Articles of 
Peace for the ſakes of their Goods, but to 
\ throw them out after them. Thus regard 
of the Goods was the leaſt part of 7arquin's 
deſign, yet the demand founded the hu- 


mours of the people, and became a prepa- A Conſpiracy 
ſecretly con- 
triv'd by 
Tarquin's 
their return, under pretence of ſclling ſome 427%. 


ratory to a Conſpiracy ; which the Ambal- 
ſadours endeavour'd through the delay of 


of the Goods and reſerving others to be ſent 
away, till ſuch time as they corrupted two 
of rhe eminenteſt Familics in Rome, three 
Senatours of the Aquilian, and two of the 
Vitellian Fargily, all of them by the Mo- 
ther's ſide being Nephews to Colatinus ; 
beſides Brutus had a peculiar alliance to the 
Vitellians from his marriage with their Si- 
ſter, by whom he had ſeveral Children; 
whereof two the Y7telians, whom near- 
neſs of bloud and education had endeard 
each to other, decoy'd into an ailocia- 
tion of their Treaſon, affuring them with- 
all, ſhould they intereſs themiclves in Zar- 
quin's Family, and the Kings Party, they 

Ly would 
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would be freed from the dotage and auſte- 
rity of their Father (whoſe irreconciſement 
to offenders they term'd auſterity, and his 
dotage was a pretext and plea to the 'Ty- 
rants for his ſecurity, which occaſioned the 
continuance of that firname.) When upon 
theſe inducements the Youths came to dif- 
courſe the Aquzlians, all thought it conve- 
nient to oblige themſelves in a folemn and 
dreadfull Oath, with the ceremony of dr:n- 
king the bloud of a murtherd man, and 
touching his entrails. To which deſign 
they reſorted to the habitation of the Aquz- 
lians, where was an Houle allotted for this 
tranſaction, (as happen'd) darkſome and de- 
ſolate; for the domeſtick YVindicius made 
no appearance, but there abſconded himſelf, 
not out of deſign or any intelligence of the 
affair, but accidentally being- within, and 
ſeeing with how much haſte and concern 
they came in, was afraid to be diſcoverd, 


;; but placd himſelf behind a Cheſt, fo as he 


might obſerve their a&tions and over-hear 
their debates. The reſult was to kill the 
Conſuls, and they wrote Letters to Tarquin 
advertiſing the fame, and entruſted them 
in the hands of the Ambaſſadours lodging 
then at the Aquzlzans, and were preſent at 
the Confult. 

Upon their departure thence Yindicius 
crept out of his obſcurity, but not under- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding how to manage the buſineſs, was 
at aſtand ; for to arraign the Sons betore the 
Father Bratus, or the Nephews to the Un- 
cle Collatinus ſeem'd equally (as 'twas in- 
deed) a ſcene of horrour ; yet knew no pri- 


33! 


vate Roman, to whom he could entruſt [e- ii, ſo $7 
crets of ſuch importance, and yet could not vzenrvy 


ſuffer to be buried in ſilence, what his con- 


THAIKOUTU Y 


ſcience engag'd him to reveal ; and there- Valerius 


fore addreis'd himſelt to Yalerzns, the gene- 


mad? ac 
quainted 


roſity of the man and civility inviting with the 
thereto, being a perſon to whom the n&dy ©prag. 


had eaſie acceſs, and never ſhut his Gates 
againſt the petitions or the indigences of a 
low eſtate : but when Yindicius had made 
4 total diſcovery to him, his Brother Mar- 
cas and his own Wife being preſent at the 
relation, Yalerias was ſtrtick with amaze- 
ment, and by no tmeans would diſmiſs the 


Diſcoverer, but confin'd him to his own is pruder: 


Houſe, and placd his Wife as a guard to 
the Gatesſending his Brother in the interim 
to beſet the Kirig's Palace, and to ſeize, if 
poſſible, their Letters, and ſecure the do- 
meſticks ; whilſt he, with his conſtant at- 
tendance of Clients and Friends, and a great 
retinue of Servants, repaird to the Houſe 
of the Aquilians, who were abſent from 
home, and, forcing an entrance through 
the Gates, happen'd upon the Letters then 
lying inthe Lodgings of the — 
| | W 


managery 


thereof. 
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whilſt things were in this motion, the 4- 
quilians made an haſty return, and muſte- 
ring themſelves about the Gate, endea- 
vourd a recovery of the Letters: The 0- 
ther Party made a reſiſtance, who caſting 
their Gowns about their Necks, and uſing 
violence one to the other, at length hurri- 
ed them with great difficulty through the 
Streets into the Forum. The like engage- 
ment happen'd about the King's Palace, 
where Marcus ſeizd ſome other Letters, de- 
ſign{ to be convey d away in the Goods, and 
laying hands on what Servants his induſtry 
could find, drag'd them alſo into the Forum. 
When the Conſuls had quicted the tumult, 
Vindicius was brought out by the orders of 
Valerivs, and the Accuſation read, the Let- 
ters were opened, to which the Traitours 
could make no Plea. Moſt ſtood mute and 
dejeCted as ſenſible of the Villany, yet ſome, 
to ingratiate themſelves with Brutus, men- 
tion'd Baniſhment, and the tears of Collati- 
us, attended with Yalerius's ſilence, gave 
ſome hopes of mercy : But Brutus calling 
his two Sons by their names, © Canſt thou 
* (ſaid he) O 7ztwus, nor thou Yalerius make 
* no defence againſt the Indictment ; the 
queſtion being thrice proposd, and no re- 
turn made to Brutus, he turn'd himſelf to 
the Lictors, and cry'd, © What remains is 


- © your duty. The Liftors preſently ſeizd the 


Youths, 
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Youths, and ſtripping them of their Gar- 
ments, bound their hands behind them, 
'and tore their Bodies with ſcourges, which 
ſeem'd too tragical a Scene to be gaz'd up- 
on ; yet tis obſervable, Brutas made it the 
object of his choice, and would not ſuffer 
the leaſt glance of pity to ſoften and ſmooth 
his wonted rigour and auſterity, but reſo- 
lutely made his eyes attend the execution, 
even whilſt the Liftors extending them on 
the ground, withan Ax cut off their Heads ; 
then he departed, committing the reſt to 
the judgment of his Collegue. This was 
an action equally as capable of commenda- 
tion as reproof, for either the greatneſs of 
his vertue raisd him above the impreſſions 
of ſorrow, or the extravagancy of his mi- 
ſery took away all ſenſe of it : but neither 
ſeem'd common or the reſult of his huma- 
nity, but either proceeded from a divine 
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eficacy or a brutiſh ſtupidity, yet 'tis more i ior, 3 $4- | 
reaſonable we award it to his honour, leſt #4 


through the weaknets of the Judge his ver- 
tue ſhould hazard a diſrepute, for in the 
Romans opinion Brutus labourd more to 
reduce -and ſettle the Government , than 
Romulus to found the City. 

Upon Brutus's departure out of the Fo- 
rum, a conſternation, horrour and filence 
for ſome time poſleſsd all, that refle&ted on 
What was-done : beſides, the eafinefs and 
forte» 
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forbearance of Colatiyus gave confidence to 
the 4quzlians to requeſt fome time to an- 
ſwer their Charge, and that Yindjcius their 
Servant ſhould be remitted into their hands, 
and no longer hatbour'd amongſt their Ac- 
cuſers. The Conſul ſeem inclin'd to their 
motion, and thereupon diflolv'd the Af- 
ſembly ; but Yalerius would not ſuffer YViy- 
dicius to depart, who was encircled with 


'the Rabble, nor the people to withdraw 


without cenſuring the Traitours; at length 
laid violent hands upon the Aquz/zz, and 
calling Brutus to his aſſiſtence, exclaim'd 
againtt the unreaſonable proceedings of 
Collatinus, to impoſe upon his Collegue the 
neceſſity of taking away the lives of his own 
Sons, and yet have thoughts of gratifying 


” ſome Women with the lives of Trattours 


and enemies to their Country. Co//atinus 
at this diſpleasd, and commanding Y7xdi- 
cius to be taken away, the Liftors diſpersd 
the Rabble, and fſeiz'd their Man, and bear 
off whoſoever endeavour'd a reſcue. But 
Laleriuss Friends withſtood the ſeiſure, 
and the people cry'd out for Brutus, who 
returning, and filence being made, aſſurd 
them he had ſhew'd himſelf a ſevere ant- 
madverter upon his own Sons, and there- 
fore left the reſt to the ſuffrages of the tree 
Citizens, allowing every man to ſpeak his 


pleaſure, and gain the people over to his 
perſua- 


- 
if 
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perſuaſion. But there was no need of Ora- 
tory, for it being referrd to the Vote, they 

were return'd condemn'd by all the ſuffra- 

ges, and were accordingly beheaded. 

When Col/latinus ſaw his alliance to the Collatiaus 
Kings had render'd him ſuſpicious, and his Cob. 
name had made him odious to the people, 
who abominated the name of 7arguin, and 
perceiving himſelf as an offence to every 
one, relinquiſh'd his Charge and departed 
the City. The Court being call'd, in his Valerius de- | 
room Yalerius honourably obtain'd the 77 —_ 
Conſulſhip as a juſt reward of his good 
will ; of which he thought Yindicius de- 
ſerv'd a ſhare, whom he made Denizon of 
Rome, and gave him the privilege of vo- 
ting in what Tribe ſoever he was pleas'd 
to be enrolPd : (which liberty in voting, 

Appius a long time after, out of a popular 

defign, granted to other Libertines) and 

from this Vindicixs, a pertect Manumiſſon, 

is calld to this day YVinditta. This done, 'Ourydic]a 
the Goods of the Kings are expos'd to plun- 

der, and the Palace to ruine ; The pleaſant 'apete mHe 
Campus Martius, which Tarquin enjoy d, 7* iv 
was devoted to the ſervice of that God ; but 
happening to be harveſt ſeaſon, and the 
S$heaves yet lodging on the ground, they 
thought it not reaſonable to commit them 
to the Flail, or unſanEtifie them with any 
ule, and therefore carrying them to the 
River 
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River ſide, and Trees withall, that were 
cut down, they caſt all into the Water, and 
"dedicated a ſluggiſh and fruitleſs Soil to the 
Deity. Now theſe thrown in one upon a- 
nother, and cloſing together, the ſtream 
did not bear them far, but being carry'd 
down together and ſinking to the bottom, 
there gain'd a ſettlement, and finding no 
farther a conveyance, but there ſtopd and 
interwoven one with another, the ſtream 
worl'd the maſs into a firmneſs, and wath'd 
down mudd, which fetthing there, became 
an acceſſion of matter as well as cement to 
the rubbilh ; inſomuch that the violence of 
the Waves could not remove it, but forc'd 
all things to it, and then with a gentle preſ- 
ſure clos'd it together, which by reaſon of 
their bulk and folidity gaining new ſubſj- 
dies, and the neighbouring ſpace receiving 
what the ſtream brought down, at laſt grew 
into an Iſland, call'd /nſula Sacra, lying by 
the City, adorn'd with the 'Temples ot the 
Gods and conſecrated Walks, calPd in the 
Latin Tongue inter duos pontes. Though 
ſome fay, this happened not at the dedica- 
tion of 7arquins Field, but in after times, 
when Targquinia, a Veſtal Priefteſs, gave 
the adjacent Field to the publick, and tor 
that obtain'd great honours, as amongſt the 
reſt, that of all Women her teſtimony alone 


thould find credit and acceptance, and _ 
tne 
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the: liberty to marry, but refusd it, and 
thus ſome write it happened. 

But Zargsin, deſpairing of a return to his 
Kingdom by the Conſpiracy, found a kind 
reception amongſt the 7aſcans, who with 
a great Army lead him out into the Field ; 
the Conſuls headed the Romans againſt 
them, and made their rendezvouſe in the 


holy places, the one call'd the Arfiar Grove; 
the other the Aſ/uvian Meadow : when 
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they came 79 charge, Aruns, the Son of 7ar- owdyey ois 


quin, and Brutus, the Roman Conſul, not 
incidentally: eneountring each other, but 


X"eas 
The ſingle en- 
gagement of 


out of a malicious rage (the one to avenge Aruns with 
Tyranny and enmity to his Country, the 5% 


other his Baniſhment) ſet Spurs to their 
Horſes, and engaging with fury inſtead of 
reaſon, grew unmindtull of their own ſe- 
curity, and fo fell together in the combaxr. 
This ſo dreadfull an onſet hardly enſurd a 
more favourable end ; but both Armies do- 
mg and receiving equal damage were di- 
verted by a Storm. Now Yalerius was 
much concern'd, not knowing, the ſucceſs 
of the day ; and ſeeing his men as well dif- 
mayed at the ſight ot their own dead, as 
revivd at the loſs of the enemy, ſo un- 
diſcernible alike had the greatneſs of the 
ſlaughter made the appearance, that each 


fide Upon a review of their remains adjudg'd iyſ/2w ipd- 


to themſelves rather a defeat, ' than from the = 


Z eſtimate 
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eſtzmate each mage of his enemy, a Victory. 
The night being come, (and ſuch as one 
may preſume: muſt follow ſuch a Battel) 
and the Armies/laid to reſt, they write the 
en>l3a1 7 Grove ſhook and; murmured a; Voice, faying, 


AN that the Tuſcans loſt one man more than 
the! Romans; which was efteem'd as an 
0 Qtacle, and the: Romans preſently enter- 


tamnd it.with fhouts and expreſſions of joy: 

whilſt the Tuſcans through fear and amaze- 

 - --» mEfit deſerted. their Tents, and were much 
The Teac dfpcrsd; The Romans talling-upon the re- 
ns ' mains, which artounted to nigh five thay: 
he 1 w and, took. them prifoners,, and plunder 
tlie Camp :. when they numbred the dead, 

they found orthe- Tuſcans ſide eleven thou- 

fand and threa: Hundred, :. exceeding tlitir 

own lojsEutbycorte man. ..:.I'lus Fight hap- 
pend-uporr th:Jaſt of: February, NY Yale: 

Til triumphed. jupon the Congueſt, Leing 

tlie firſt Conſul that adorn'dtwywith a Cha- 

rior, which-tigjtt 4s it appear d-magniticent, 
10/twasreccly d with a venefation tree from 


envy, or (iyhat fome ſuggeft).an offenceto | 


the Spectatours, neither did: at; favour of & 
mulation or ambition, when:''twas'ideriy{ 
-to atter ages... The people applauded like 
wiſe the hanogrs-he didito-liis Coltegus; hn 
- rn forth.:hys. Obſequies: with a Funetl 
- :Otation, which ſo.pleas'd the-Romans, a 


Dm fo'gdod a GO that” it or 
cuſto- 


- 
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cuſtomary for the beſt men to celebrate the 
Funerals of great men with Speeches in 
their commendation, and their antiquity 1s 
affirm'd to be greater than that of Greece, 
unleſs according, to the Oratour Anaxime- 
nes's account we acknowledge Solon to 


4 r 


Authour. | 


Yet ſome part of Yalerius's behaviour Valerius why 
gave an offence and diſguſt to the' people 


becauſe after Brutus, whom they eſteem'd 
as Patrict of their Liberty had not preſum'd 
to Lord it without a Collegue, bur ſtill af- 
ſum'd one and then another to him in his 
Commiſſion ; but Yalerius (ſaid they) car- 
rying all things by his power, ſeem not a 
Succeſlour to Brutus, having no deference 
to the Conſulſhip, but an aim to Tarquir's 
Tyranny ; and notwithſtanding his verbal 
Harangues to Brutas's memory, yet when 
he was attended with all the Rods and Axes, 
and came from an Houſe as ſtately as that * 
he demoliſh'd of the Kings, thoſe actions 
thew'd him an imitatour of Tarquin; be- 
lides his dwelling Houſe call'd Yelia was 


more magnificent, which hanging over the 7eaxrs!tes 


Forum , overlook'd all tranſactions there, 
the acceſs to it was hard, and the return 
from it difficult, but to ſee him come down, 
was a ſtately proſpect, and equall'd the ma- 
jelly of a King. But Yalerius ſhew'd, how 
much it imported men in power and great 
y 46 Oſhces 


» by the people. 
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Offices to give admittance to truth before 

flattery ;-for upon his Friends remonſtran- 

ces, that he diſpleasd the people, conten- 

ded not, neither reſented it, but that very 

valerius de- night ſending for Carpenters pulled down 
pg his Houſe and levelld it with the ground; 
Parey *9* fo that in the morning the people flocking 
thither ſaw the ruines, they lovd and ad- 

mir'd the generoſity of the man, and de- 

&rmg ere5is plord the Conful's loſs, who wanting an 
Houſe, was forc'd to ſeek a foreign habita- 

tion; and wiſhd a repair of ſo much beauty 

and magnificence, as to one, to whom ma- 

lice had unjuſtly procurd the ruine. His 

Friends receiv'd him, till the place the peo- 

ple gave him was furniſhd with an Houſe, 

though leſs ſtately than his own, where 

now ſtands the Temple calld Yicus Pub- 

licas. 

He reſolv'd to render the Government as 
* well as himſelf, inſtead of terrible, famihar 
and pleaſant to the people, and parted the 
Axes from the Rods, and always upon his 

entrance into the Aſſembly, with an hum- 

ble ſubmiſſion vaild them to the people, as 

wilamuy nr reſtoring thereby the excellency of a Common- 
TE 096, 7 wealth, and this the Conſuls obſerve to this 
Muorege day. -But the humility of the man, which 
the people thought real, was but a device, 
to abate their envy by this moderation, for | | 
as much as he detracted from his liberty, : 

muc 
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much he advanc'd in his power, the people 
ſtill ſubmitting with fatisfa&tion, which 
they expreſs'd by calling him Poplicola, 
I.E. 4 popular man, which name had the Syuorys? 
preheminence of the reſt, and therefore in 
the ſequel of this Hiſtory we ſhall uſe no 
other. He gave free leave to any to ſue for 
the Conſulſhip, but before the admittance 
of a Collegue, miſtruſting futurity, leſt the 
emulation or the ignorance of him ſhould 
croſs his deſigns, by his own authority en- The 0rdinans 
ated ſome good and noble Conſtitutions, © and Laws 
Firſt he ſupply'd the vacancies of the Sena- POD 
tours, which either 7arguin long before put 
to death, or the War lately out oft ; thoſe 
that were regiſtred, they write amoun- 
ted to one hundred threeſcore and four : 
afterwards he made ſeveral Laws, which 
added much to the people's liberty, as one 
granting offenders the liberty of appealing 
' | *o the people from the cenſure of the Con- 
ſuls; a ſecond, that made it death to uſurp 
the magiſtracy without the peoples con- 
ſent ; a third for the relief of poor Citizens, 
which taking off their taxes encourag'd 
their labours ; another againſt diſobedience 
to the Conſuls, which was no leſs popular 
than the reſt, and rather to the benefit of 
the Commonalty, than to the advantage 
of the Nobles, for it impos'd upon difloyal- 
ty the penalty of ten Oxen and two Sheep, 
| FA the 
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the price of a Sheep was ten Obol:z, of an 
Oxan hundred. For the uſe of Money was 
then infrequent. amongſt the Romans, their 
wealth conſiſting in a plenty ot Cattel, fo 
that afterwards - their Eſtates were call'd 
Peculja from Pecus, 1. e. Cattel, and had 
upon their ancient Money engravd an Ox, 
a Sheep, or an Hog ; and hence fſirnam'd 
their Sons Suz4z, Buvulct, or Caprarii, (they 
calling Capre, Goats, and Porcz, Hoggs.) 
Theſe Laws ſhewed the evenneſs and the 
popularity of the giver, yet amidſt this mo- 
deration he inſtituted one exceſſive punith- 
ment, for he made it lawtull without accu- 
ſation to take-away any man's life that a- 
ſpird to a Tyranny, and acquitted the exe- 
cutioner, if he producd evidences of the 
crime; for though 'twas not probable, whoſe 
deſigns were ſo great, to eſcape all notice, 
yet becauſe *twas poſſible his power might 
prevent judgment, which the uſurpation it 
ſelf would: then take off, gave a licence to 
any to- prevent the Uſurper. He was ho- 
nour'd . hkewiſe tor the Law touching the 
Treaſury, and becauſe neceſſity engag'd the 
Cxizens out of their Eſtates to contribute 
tothe maintenance of Wars, and he being 
unwilling himſelf ro be concern'd in the 
care of it, or to permit his Friends, or 1n- 
deed that; the -publick Money ſhould be 
entruſted into private hands, allotted the 
RE Temple 
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Temple of Saturn for the Treaſury (in 
which to this day they repoſite the Tri- 
bute-money ) and granted 'the people the 
liberty of chuſing two young men as Que- 
ſftors, 1. e. Treaſurers, and the firſt were 
P. Veturius and Minacius Marcus, there be- 
ing a great Sum collected, for they aſleſs'd 
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Tapids 
P. Verurius 
and Minuci- 
us Marcus 


one hundred and thirty thouſand, excuſing firſt Quejtors 


Orphans and Widows from the payment. 
Afﬀairs ſtanding in this poſture he admit- 
ted Lucretius, the Father of Lucretza, as his 
Collegue, and gave him the precedence in 
the Government by reſigning up the Faſces, 
i.e. Rods to him as due to his years, which 
humble obſervance to age was deriv'd to 
poſterity. But within a ſew days Lucretius 
dy'd, and Marcus Horatius fucceeded in 
that honour, and continud the remaining 
part of the year. 

Now whilſt 7arquiz was making prepa- 
rations in Teſcany tor a ſecond War againſt 
the Romans, 'tis ſaid a portentous accident 
fell out. When 7arquiz was King, and ha- 
ving not compleated the buildings of the 
Capitol, he deſigning, whether trom a Di- 
vine impulſe or his own pleaſure, to erect 
an earthen Chariot upon the top, entruſted 
the workmanſhip to Tuſcans of the City 
Veies, but ſoon after was oblig'd to retire 
irom his Kingdom. The Work thus mo- 
del'd the Tuſcans ſet in a Furnace, but the 


f. 4 Clay 


in Rome, 
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Clay ſhew'd not thoſe paſſive qualities which 
uſually attend its nature, to ſubſide and be 
condens'd upon the exhalations of the moi- 
ſture, but roſe up and (well'd to that bulk, 
that being conſolidated and firm, notwith- 
ſtanding the removal of the head and brea- 
king down the walls of the Furnace, it 
could not be taken out without much difh- 
culty. The wiſe men Jook'd upon this as 
a Divine prognoſtick of ſucceſs and power 
to thoſe that ſhould enjoy it, and the Tuſ- 
cans reſoly'd not to deliver it to the Ro- 
mans who demanded it : but anſ{wer'd that 
it rather belong'd to Zarquin, than to thoſe 
that forc'd him into exile. A few days at- 
ter there happen'd an Horſe-race with the 
uſual ſhews and ſolemnities, the Chariotier 
with his Crown on his head ſoftly driving 
his viftorious Chariot out of the ring, the 
Horſes, upon no apparent occaſion attrigh- 
ted,- but either out of a Divine inſtigation 
or an accidental, hurried away their driver 
full ſpeed to Rome, neither did his holding 
them in prevail, or his gentle ſoothings, but 
with violence was forc'd along, till coming 
to the Capitol, was there thrown by the 
Gate call'd Ratumena. This occurrence 
rais'd wonder and fear in the Veians, who 
upon this permitted a delivery of the Cha- 
r10r. ds | 
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Now 7, arquin, the Son of Demaratus, 
warring with the Sabines, avow'd the butl- 
ding of the Capitol, which Tarquinivs Su- 
= Grandſon to the avower , began, 
yet could not dedicate it, becauſe he loſl 
his Kingdom before 'twas finiſh'd ; when 
twas compleated and adjuſted with all its 


ornaments, Poplicola had a great ambition Poplicola 


to the dedication, but the Nobility envy'd 
him that honour, as well as thoſe his pru- 
dence in making Laws and conduC in Wars 
entitled him to : and preſuming he merited 
not the addition of this, they importun'd 
FHoratius to ſue for the dedication; and 
whilſt Poplicola was engagd to lead the Ar- 
my into the Field, voted it to Foratius, 
and accordingly conducted him to the Ca- 
pitol, aſſuring themſelves, that were Pop/i- 
cola preſent, they ſhould not have prevaild. 
Yet ſome write, Poplicola was by lot de- 
ſtind againſt his will to the Army, the 0- 
ther to the dedication ; and what happen'd 
1n the performance, ſeems to intimate ſome 
ground for this conjecture : for upon the 
Ides of September, which happens about the 
tull Moon of the Month Metagitnion, the 
people flocking to the Capitol, and ſilence 


enjoyn'd, Zoratius after the performance of 


other Ceremonies holding the Doors, ac- 


cording to cuſtom pronounc'd the words of 


dedication; then Marcus the Brother of Pe- 
7 208 plicola 


ambitious of 
dedicating 


the Capitol. 


wore ;14- 
vor 


Horatius's 
undaunted 
reply to 
Marcus. 
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plicola, who had ſtood for ſome time at the 
Door, obſerving his opportunity , cry, 
* O Conſul, thy Son lies dead in the Camp, 
which made great impreſſions upon the Au- 
ditory, yet in no' wiſe diſcompos'd ZZorati- 
us, receiving onely this reply, .** Then caſt. 
* the dead out whither you pleaſe, for T ſhall 
* not admit of ſorrow; and fo purſu'd his 
dedication ; this news was not -true, but 
Marcus thought the Iye might avert him 
from his pertormance. This argued him a 
man of an admirable cenſtancy, whether 
he preſently ſaw through the cheat, or be- 
lievd 1t as true, ſhewing no diſcompoſure 
in his paſſions. The ſame ſuccefs attended 
the dedication of the Second Temple : the 
firſt is faid to be built by Zarquiz, and de- 
dicated by Horatius, which was burnt 
down in the civil Wars. The Second Sy/; 
built, and dying before the dedication, be- 
queath'd that honour to Catulzs.; but when 
this was demoliſh'd in the Vitellian Sediti- 
on, Yeſpafian with ſomewhat like ſucceſs 
began a Third, and faw it finiſh'd, but liv'd 
not to ſee its ruines, which accompany'd 
his death ; yet ſurviving the dedication of 
his Work, ſeem'd more tortunate than Sy/a, 
who dy'd before his, though immediately 
aſter his death 'twas conſum'd by Fire. ' A 
Fourth was built by Domitian, and Jedica- 


ted. *Tis faid Tarquin expended forty =- 
and 
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ſand pound of Silver in the very Foundati- 

ons ; but the greateſt treaſure of any pri- The magni#- 
vate man in Rome would not diſcharge the peer 
ouilding of this Temple in our days, it a- 
mounting to above twelve thouſand Ta- 

lents : the Pillars were cut out of Pertelick Neminuzs 
Marble, having length ſutable to their thick- 

neſs, and theſe we law at Athens; but when 

they were cut a-new at Rowe and embel- 

liſh'd, they gain'd not fo much beauty, as 

they loſt in proportion, being render'd #00 J2xcr-1 
taper aud ſlender. Now whoſoever ſhould 22-<i 
admire the excellency of the Capitol, and 
afterwards ſurvey a Gallery in Domitzan's 

Palace, or an Hall, Bath, or the Apartments 

of his Concubines, what Fprcarmas wrote 

of a protuſe man 
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No, 


Thou art not gew'rous, thy bounty's vice within, 


Thy gifts thou laviſh'ſt, and glory'ſt in the fin. 


he might readily apply it to Domzt4an, 
Thou art neither pious or noble, onely plea- 
fung thy ſelf in the itch of Building, and a 
defire like Midas of converting all into Gold 
and pretionus Stones : and thus much for 
this matter. 


Tarquin 
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Porſenna 


eſpouſes 


Tarquin's 


quarrel, 
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Tarquin, after the great Battel wherein he 
loſt his Son in an engagement with Brutus, 
fled to Cluftus, and fought aid from Clara 
Porſenna, then the moit powertull Prince 
of /taly, and a perſon of ſingular candour 
and generoſity , who aſſurd him his aiſi- 
ſtence, immediately ſending his commands 
to Rome that they ſhould receive 7 arquin 
as their King; and upon the Romans retuſal 
proclaimd War, and having ſignified the 
time and place where he intended his aſ- 
fault, approach'd with a great Army. Now 
Poplicola in his abſence was choſen Conſul 
2 ſecond time, and 7rtus Lucretins his Col- 
legue ; but returning to Rome with intenti- 
ons of appearing more generous than Por- 
ſenna, built the City Sig/iuria when Porſen- 
na lay encampd in the neighbourtiood ; 
and walling it at great expence, there placd 
a Colony of ſeven hundred men, as being 
little concern'd at the War : but Porſenna 
making a ſharp aſſault, oblig'd the deten- 
dants to retire to Rome, who had almoſt 
in their entrance admitted the enemy into 
the City, had not Poplzcola by fallying out 
at the Gate prevented them, and joining 
Batrel by 7zber ſide, oppos'd the enemy, 
that preſs'd on with their multitude ; but 
at laſt ſinking under his honourable wounds, 
was carried out of the Fight. The ſame 
fortune fell upon Lacretius, fo that the Ro- 

| mans 
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mans being diſmay'd retreated into the Ci- 

ty for their ſecurity, and Rome was In great 

hazard of being taken, the enemy making 

good their purſuit to the wooden Bridge, 

where Cocles Horatius, ſeconded by two The noble at- 
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chievement 
of the eminenteſt men in Rome, Fer- if codes 


menius and Lucretius, made head againſt Horarius. 
them. (This name he obtain'd from the 

loſs of one of his Eyes in the Wars; or as 

others write, from the depreſſure of his 

Noſe, which cauſing a ſeeming coalztion of 3zp35 avſue- 
his eye-brows, made both eyes appear but #% 

as one, and hence they intending to call 

him Cyclops, by a cadency of the Tongue, u= yas iM- 
ſually call'd him Cocles. This Cocles kept **%*""* 
the Bridge, and repuls'd the enemy, till his 
own party broke it down behind, and then 
in his Armour caſt himſelt into the River, 
and ſwam to the hither fide, being woun- 
ded upon his Hip with a Tuſcan Spear. 
Poplicola admiring his courage invited the 
Romans every one to gratifie him with a 
preſent of as much proviſions as he ſpent 
in a day, and afterwards gave him as much 
Land as he could encircle with a Plough in 
one day ; beſides erefted a brazen Statue 
to his honour in the Temple of Yulcan, as 
a requital for the lameneſs he contracted 
trom his wound. But Poſenna laying cloſe 
ſiege to the City, and a Peſtilence raging 
amongſt the Romans, beſides a new as 
0 


; 
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The hazar- 
dous artewipt 
of Muti, 


faſt and undauated countenance ; 


admiring the-man, diſmilsd him, and re- 


* þy his generolity y, and gratitude. obliges 
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of the Tuſcans making incurſions into the 
Country ; Poplicola a third time choſen 
Conſul deſign'd without ſallying out to make 
his defence, however privately ſtealing out 
upon the Tuſcans, put them to flight, -and 
ſlew five thouſand. Now the Hittory of 


. Mutins 1s varioutly deliver'd, but this rela- 


tion ſhall tollow the common reception ; 
he was a perſon endow'd with every vertue, 
but moſt eminent 1n warlare, , and reſolving 
to. kill Porſeana, attird himſelf in Tuſcan 
Habit, and uling the Language came to the 
Camp, and approaching the teat where the 
 - Aing fate ampnglt his Nobles, but not of a 

£crtainty knowing the King, and yet fear- 
fall to enquire, 'drew out his Sword, and 
{tad hun, that amongit all made the like- 
leſt appearance. of being a King: Mutius 
-WAS taken in the act, and whilit under exa- 
Mination, a Pan oi rire was brought to the 
King, who-intended to ſacrifice ; Matius 
thruſt his | righr hand into the flame, and 
whilſt it burnt, beheld Porſexva with a ſted- 
Porſenna 


Apr his Sworg, reaching it trom his Seat: 
« Mutius receiv'd it in his left hand, which 
:& -occaſiond the name of. Scevela, 1. e. left- 
< handed; and faid, I have overcome the 
* terrours of Por ſenna, yet am vanquih'd 


INC 
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* meto diſcover, what no puniſhment could 
*extort ; .and aſſur'd him then, that three 
hundred Romans, all of the fame refoluti- 
on, lurk'd about his Camp onely waiting 
for an opportunity, and that he by lot de- 
{tin'd to the enterpriſe, was not troubled, 
he miſcarry'd in the ſucceſs, becauſe he was 
fo good a man, and deſerv'd rather to be a 
Friend to the Romans than an Enemy. To 
this Porſenna gave credit, and thereupon ex- 
preſs'd an inclination to a Truce, not, I pre- 
lume, ſo much out of fear of the hundred 
Romans, as an admiration of the Roman 
courage. All other Writers call this man 
Mutius Sc&vola, yet Athenodorus Sandon in 
a Book wrote to Octavia Caeſar's Siſter, a- 
vers he was alſo calld Opfgenus. Poplicola 
not ſo much eſteeming Porſerna's enmity 
dangerous to. Rome as his friend{hip and al- 
lance ſerviceable, was induc'd to reter the 
Controverſe betwixt him and 7arquin to 
his Arbitration, and ſeveral times engag'd 
to prove Zarquin the worlt of men, and 
juſtly depriv'd of his Kingdom : but Targuzx 
proudly reply:d, he would admut no Judge, 
much leſs Porſenna, that had revolted from 


his Confederacy : Porſenna reſenting this Porſenna 


anſwer, -and .miſtruſting the equity of his 
cauſe, 'together with the lolicitations of his 
S0n- Arans, who was earneſt for. the Ro- 
man intereſt, made a Peace on thele condi- 
cons, 
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tions, that they ſhould reſign the Field, they 
had taken from the Tuſcans, and reſtore 
all Priſoners, and receive their Fugitives : 
To confirm the Peace the Romans gave as 
Hoſtages ten of the Nobility's Sons, and as 
many Daughters, amongſt which was Yale- 
ria the Daughter of Poplicola. 

Upon theſe aſſurances Porſenna ceas'd 
from all acts of hoſtility, and the Virgins 
went down to the River to bathe, at that 
part where the crookedneſs of the Bank 
embracing the waters rendred it pleaſant 
and ſerene ; and ſeeing no guard or any 
coming or going over, were encouraged to 
ſwim over, notwithſtanding the depth and 
the violence of the ſtream. Some afhrm 
that one of them, by name C/z/:a, paſling 
over on Horſe-back, perſuaded the reſt to 
follow ; but upon their fate arrival coming 
to Poplicola, he neither admir'd or ap- 
prov'd their return, but was concernd, leſt 
he ſhould appear leſs fairhfull than Porſen- 
za, and this boldneſs in the Virgins ſhould 
argue treachery in the Romans ; 1o that ap- 
prehending them, he ſent them back to 
Porfenna. ' But Tarquin's men having intel- 
ligence thereof, laid a ſtrong ambuſcade on 
rhe other ſide for thoſe that conducted 
them ; who skirmſhing together, Yalerzma, 
the Daughter of Poplicola, ruſh'd through 


the enemy and fled, and with the _—_— 
| | 0 
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of three of her retinue made good her e- 
ſcape ; whilſt the reſt were dangerouſly 
hedg'd in by the Souldiers. Aruns Porſen- 
1a's Son upon advertency thereof, haſten'd 
to their reſcue, and putting the enemy to 


flight, deliver d the Romans. When Por- Porſenna's 
generoſity to 


the Daughter 
ding, who was the authour and abettour 9 Poplicola, 


ſenna ſaw the Virgins return'd, and deman- 


of the deſign, and underſtanding Clz/a to 
be the perſon, look'd upon her with a coun- 
tenance equally cheertull and compaſſionate, 
and commanding one of his Horſes to be 
brought ſumptuouſly adorn'd, made her the 
preſent. This as an evidence they produce, 
who affirm that onely C/zlia pals'd the Ri- 
ver on Horſeback ; thoſe who deny it, e- 
ſteem'd it onely as the honour the Tuſcan 
did to her courage, whoſe Eftigies on Horſe- 
back ſtands in the Via Sacra as it leads to 
the Palatium, which ſome ſay 1s the Statue 
of Clzlia, others of Valeria. Porſenna thus 
reconcil'd to the Romans, oblig'd them with 
a freſh inſtance of his generoſity, and com- 
manded his Souldiers to depart the Camp 
onely with their Arms, and leaving their 
Tents wealthy and furniſh'd with provi- 
ſions, he aligned them to the Romans. 
Whence it became cuſtomary upon publick 
fale of Goods, to cry Porſenna's firſt, there- 
by to cternize the memory of his kindneſs ; 
and erected his brazen Image by the Senate- 

A a houſe, 
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Marcus vic. 
tori over 
the Sabines. 
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' houſe, plain but of antique faſhion. Aﬀter- 


wards the Sabines making incurſions upon 


the Romans, M. Yalerius, Brother to Po- 


licola, was made Conſul, and with him 
Poſt hamius Tubertus. Marcus through the 
management of affairs by the conduct and 
authority of Poplico/a obtain'd two great 
Victories, 1n the latter of which, he flew 
thirteen thouſand Sabines without the loſs 
of one Roman, and was honourd with an 
Houſe built in the Palatium at the publick 
charge, as an acceſiion to his triumphs; and 
whereas the Doors of others Houſes open'd 
inward into the Houſes, they made this to 
open outward into the Street, as intimating 
by this privilege, that he was always ready 
for the publick ſervice. The ſame faſhion 
in their Doors the Greeks (they ſay) had of 
old, which appears from their Comedies, 
wherein thoſe that are going out make a 
noiſe at the Door within, to give notice to 
thoſe that paſs by or ſtand near the Door, 
that the opening the Door into the Street 
might occaſion no ſurprifal. 

The year after Poplico/a was made Con- 
ſul the tourth time, when a contederacy of 
the Sabines and Latins threatned a War, 
beſides a ſuperſtitious fear o'er-run the Ci- 
ty, ariſing from the Womens miſcarriages 
of mutilous births, and no conception wal- 
tivg its due time : Poplico/a upon the Sibyd's 

inſtruc- 
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inſtructions ſacrificing to Pluto, and reſto- 

ring certain Games dedicated to Apo/lo, ren- 

dred the City cheertull, with the afſurances 

he had in the Gods, and then prepar'd a- 

gainſt the menaces of men. Now there was 

one Appius Clauſus amonglt the Sabines, a Appius Clau- 

| | man of a great Eſtate and itrength of Body, \* 49ers 

but moſt eminent tor the excellency of his cauſe. 

Vertue, and the depth of his Reaſon, yet 

could not (what is uſually the fate of great 

men) eſcape the envy of others, which was 

| | much occaſioned from his detracting the 

| | War, and ſeeming to promote the Roman 
intereſt, as deſigning to bring them under 

| their Yoke; and knowing how welcome 

| theſe reports would be receiv'd by the ga- 

| ping multitude, and how offenfive they 

| would be to the Army and the abettours of 

' the War, was afraid to ſtand a Trial ; but 
having a conſiderable afliltence of Friends 

| and Allies, rais'd a tumult among(t the Sa- 

| bines, which delayd the War. Neither 
was Poplicola wanting, not onely to under- 
ſtand the grounds ot the Scdition, but to 

| promote and encreaſe it, and accordingly 

diſpatch'd Emiſſaries with theſe inſtruftions 2rJra; 3m- 

to Clauſus, That Poplicola was aſſur'd of 7s 

his goodneſs and juſtice, and thought it 

even in bad men unworthy, eſpecially in 

lim though injur'd to ſeek revenge upon 

' his Citizens ; yet if he pleas'd for his own 

Aa ſecurity 
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ſecurity to leave his enemies and come to 
Rome, he ſhould be receiv'd both in publick 
and private, with that honour his vertue 
deſerv'd, or their grandeur requir'd. Ap- 
pins ſeriouſly weighing thoſe things, which 
neceſſity propos'd as advantageous, and adyi- 
ſing with his Friends, and they inviting 
others to the ſame perſuaſion, came to 
Rome with five thouſand Families with their 
Wives and Children, being a people of a 
quict and ſedate temper : Pop/zcola adver- 
tis'd of their approach, receiv d them with 
all the kind offices of a Friend, and entran- 
chisd them into the Community, alloting 
to every one two Acres of Land by the Ri- 
ver of Axziene, but to Clayſus twenty five 
Acres, and admitted him into the Senate, 
and made him an aſlociate in the Govern- 
ment, which he ſo prudently manag'd, that 
it haſten'd his preferment, and ſo improvd 
his greatneſs, that his poſterity the Claud?z 
became inferiour to no Family in Rome. 
The departure of theſe men rendred 
things quiet among(t the Sabines, yet the 
chiet of the Community would not ſuffer 
them to ſettle into a peace, but reſented that 
Clauſus, what his preſence could not at- 
chieve, by turning Renegade ſhould ob- 
ſtruct their revenge upon the Romans for 
all their injuries ; and coming with a great 


Army, fate down before Fideng, and placd 
an 
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an ambuſcade of two thouſand men near 
Rome, in the obſcure and hollow places, 
with a deſign that ſome few Horſemen, as 
ſoon as day, ſhould make incurſions, com- 
manding them upon their approach to the 
Town, ſo to retreat, as to draw the enemy 
into the ambuſh ; but Poplicola ſoon adver- 
tisd of theſe deſigns by the Renegado's, dif- 
pos'd his Forces to their reſpective charges, 
and Poſthamius Balbus his Son-in-law co- 
ming with three thouſand men in the eve- 
ning was order'd to take the Hills, under 
which the ambuſh lay, there to obſerve 
their motions ; and the Collegue Lucretzus, 
attended with a Body of hght and luſty 
men, was commanded with his Horſe to 
aſſail the van-curriers of the Sabines; whulſt 
he with another Army encompaſsd the ene- 
my, and, accidentally a thick miſt falling, 
Poſthumius early in the morning with ſhouts 
from the Hills aſfaild the ambuſcade : Lu- 
cretius charg'd the light Horſe, and Pop/z- 
cola beſieg'd the Tents : ſo that things aſ- 


ſurd a defeat and ruine to the Sabines ; The Sabines 
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and thoſe that made no reſiſtence the Ro- Ts _ 


mans killd in their flight, all their hopes 
expiring in their own deſtruCtion ; for each 
Army of the Sabines preſuming fafety in 
the other, both ceas'd to fight or keep their 
ground ; the one quitting the Camp to re- 
fire to the Ambuſcade, the Ambuſcade fly- 
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ing to the Camp, met thoſe in as great 
necd of aſſiſtence, to whom they fled in 
hopes of a ſecurity ; but the nearneſs of the 
City Fidene became a preſervation to ſeve- 
ral of the Sabines, eſpecially to thoſe that 
upon the ſacking deſerted the Camp, but 
thoſe that could not recover the City, ei- 
ther perith'd in the Field, or were taken 
priſoners. This Victory the Romans (though 
uſually aſcribing ſuch ſucceſs to ſome God) 
attributed to the conduct of one Captain, 
and 'twas obſcry'd to be heard amongſt the 
Souluters, that Poplicola had deliver'd their 
wivoy 4 xg-3- ENEMIES lame and blind, oncly not in charns, 


p54 to be diſpatch'd by the Sword: beſides from 

tneSpoil and Priſoners a great wealthaccru'd 

to che Romans. But Poplico/a having ended 

his Triumph,and bequeathing theCity to the 

Poplicola prudence of the ſucceedingConluls,ſoon died, 
its, 


whoſe lite was led with the goodneſs and 
vertue mortality would admit : The people 
as not having gratify'd his deſerts, when 
alive, but as in gratitude ſtill oblig'd, de- 
creed him a publick Interrement, every 
77]ag11,i- one contributing his Quadrans towards the 
Fu charge ; beſides the Women by a general 
conſent in private mourned a whole year 
with a ſincere veneration to his memory ; 
he was buried by the peoples deſire in the 
Street call'd Yelia, where his poſterity had 


the honour of burial, but now none of the 
Family 
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Family are there interred, but the Body is 
carried thither, and one places a burning 
Torch under it, and then immediately takes 
it away, as an atteſtation of the deceaſed's 
privilege, and his receding from his ho- 
nour, and then the Body 1s remov'd. 


T H E 
COMPARISON 


O F 
POPLICOLA with SOLON. 


OW there appears ſomewhat ſingular 

in this parallel, and what has not oc- 

curd in any other of the Lives ; as the one 
to be the 1imitatour of the other, and the 
other a witneſs of his vertue ; ſo that upon 
the ſurvey of So/on's Sentence to Creſus ap- 
plauding 7ellus's happineſs, it ſeems more 
applicable to Poplicola; for Tellus, whoſe 
vertuous lite and dying well had gain'd him 
the name of the happieſt man, yet was ne- 
ver celebrated in So/on's Poems for a good 
Aa4q man, 
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man, or that his Children or his Govern- 
ment deferv'd his memorial : but Poplicola, 
as his life was the moſt eminent amongſt 
the Romans, as well for the greatneſs of his 
vertue as his power, ſo at his death was 
accounted among(t the greateſt Families, 


Poplicola's and even 1n our days the Foplicolz, Meſale, 


poſterity of 


long contt- 
FHANCE. 


and Yalerii tor ſix hundred years acknow- 
iedge him as the fountain of their honour, 
Beſides, Zellus though keeping his order and 
fighting like a valiant Captain, yet was 
{lain by his enemies ; but Poplicola (what 
was more honourable) flew his enemies, 
and faw his Country victorious through his 
conduct ; and his honours and triumphs 
procur'd him (what was So/ox's ambition) 
an happy end ; and what as a reproof to 
Mimnermus touching the continuance of 
Man's lite he exclaimed, 
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A filent unlamented death T hate, 
Let fizhs of Friends and tears attend my Fate. 


atteſted his happineſs; his death did not 
onely draw tears from his Friends and ac- 
quaintance, but became the object of an 
univerſal wiſh and forrow through the 
whole City, for the very Women deplor'd 


this 
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this loſs as of a Son, Brother, or univerſal 
Father. Solon ſaid, 

( at 
Xenucale "i! Mergen Mv £7 Cv, Z Is Jt men 
Our «Saws. 


An Eſtate I love, but not unjuſtly got, 


leſt vengeance ſhould purſue the unjuſtice : 
But Poplicola's riches were not onely the 
product of his juſtice, but his diſtributions 
of them to the poor were the diſcretion of 
his charity, ſo that it So/o» was reputed 
the wiſeſt man, we mult allow Poplicola 


to be the happieſt, for what So/ou wilh'd Poplicola in 

reality what 
| "Sa kg - » Solon wiſh*d 
that Poplicola in its proper uſe enjoy d to to be. 


for as the greateſt and moſt perte&t good 


his death : ſo that Poplico/a became as well 
an honour to Solon, as Solon to him, in 
tranſmitting the exaCtecſt method of model- 
ling a Commonwealth, and ſtripping the 
Conſulthip of its dride, made it eaſfie and 
picaſant to the people ; he tranſplanted ſe- 
veral Laws into Rome, as his impowering 
the people to ele&t their Officers, and al- 
lowing Offenders the liberty of appealing 
to the People, as So/on did to the Judges. 
Poplicola did not indeed create a new Se- 
nate, as Solon did, but augmented the old 
with almoſt a double number. He erected 
the Office of Qze/tors ; leſt the Conſul, if 
| good, 
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attend greater matters; or it bad, ſhould 
have any temptation to unjuſtice, having 
the Government*and Treaſury in his hands. 


punliggrror The averſion to tyranny was greater in Po- 
plicola, for whoſoever endeavour'd an uſur- 


pation, his puniſhment by So/ox's Law com- 
menc'd onely upon conviction : but Popli- 
cola made it death before a trial. And 
though Solon juſtly gloried , that when 
things without the leait averſion of the Ci- 
tizens were preſented to his Sovereignty, 
he refus'd the offer; yet Poplicola merited 
not leſs, who finding a tyrannical Govern- 
ment, made it more popular by not uſing 
the Authority he might. But we muſt al- 
low, that Solon knew it betore Poplicola-: 


for ; 


Au; w9” ov apise TU) NmMuveony emallo, 
Miles Nav avedas, ule me. ue 


' An even hand will an even ſtate maintain, 


Holding not too looſe, nor yet too ſtrait a 
(rein. 


But the remifton of debts was more peculiar 
to Solo, which much ſtrengthened the Ct- 
tizens liberty ; for the Law intending a le- 
vel little avail'd, if the debts of the poor 


prevented that equality ; and where they 
ſcem'd 
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good, ſhould not have leiſure otherwiſe to. 
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ſeem'd chiefly to exerciſe their liberty, as 


in debates, elefttions and adminiſtrations of * ms Ig. 
their Offices, they were overrul'd by the "i 


rich, yielding themſelves to their diſpoſal. 
But 'tis more extraordinary, that rebellion 
attending uſually this remiſſion of debts, 
yet he apply'd this as a deſperate remedy, 
and ſeaſonably allay'd their heats by his 
vertue and eſteem, which was above the 
infamy or detraQion, that could ariſe from 
this act. The beginning of his Govern- 
ment was more glorious, for he was him- 
ſelf an original, and followed no example, 
and without the aid of an Allie did great 
things by his own conduct : yet the death 
of Poplicola was more happy and admired ; 
for Solon ſaw the diſſolution of his own 
Commonwealth ; but Pop/icola preſerv'd 
his inviolable till the Civil Wars. Solox 
leaving his Laws engraven in Wood, but 
deſtiture of 2 defender, departed Athens ; 
whilſt Poplicola remaining in his magiſtra- 
cy eſtablith'd the Government : and though 
Solon was ſenſible of Pifſtratus's ambition, 
yet was not able to ſuppreſs it, but funk 
under the new eſtabliſhd Tyranny ; where- 
as Poplicola utterly ſubverted and diſſolved 
a potent Monarchy, ſtrongly ſettled by 
long continuance ; being nothing inferiour 
to Solon in vertue and diſpoſition, and with- 
all favourably aſſiſted with power and for- 


tune 
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tune to accompliſh his vertuous deſigns : 
and as for martial exploits, Daimachus Pla- 
tTenſts does not ſo much as attribute the 
Wars againit the Megarenſes to Solon, as is 
Foplicola in before intimated : But Poplicola in great en- 
—_ counters, both as a private Souldier and 
Solon, Commander, obtaind the victory. As to 
the managery of publick affairs, So/oz in a 
mimical way, and by a counterfeit ſhew of 
madneſs ſolicited the enterpriſe of Salams ; 
whereas Poplicola in the very beginning, 
nothing daunted at the greateſt enterpriſes, 
opposd Zarquin, deteted the Conſpiracy; 
and being principally concernd both in 
preventing the eſcape, and afterwards pu- 
niſhing the Traitours ; he not onely exclu- 
ded the Tyrants from the City , but tru- 
{trated likewiſe all their expectations from 
thence: who, as in matters of conflict, tu- 
mult or oppoſition ne behaved himſelf with 
courage and reſojution ; ſo in peaceable de- 
bates where perſwaſion and condeſcenti- 
on were requiſite he was more to be com- 
mended ; Porſenna a terrible and invincible 
Enemy by his means being reconciled and 
made a Friend. Some may perhaps object, 
that Solon recovered Salami for the Athe- 
nians, which they had loſt ; whereas Po- 
plicola receded from part of what the Ro- 
mans were preſently poſſeſsd of: but judg- 
ment 1s to be made of aCtions according s 
enc 
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the times in which they were perform'd : 
The conduct of a wiſe Politician 1s ever 
ſuted to the preſent poſture of affairs, who 
often by forgoing a part ſaves the whole, 
and by yielding in a ſmall matter ſecures a 
greater ; as Poplicola who by reſtoring what 
the Romans had lately uſurped, ſaved their 
undoubted patrimony, and moreover pro- 
cured the Stores of the enemy for them, 
who were very much {traitned to ſecure 
their City : For permitting the deciſion of 
the Controverſie to his Adverſary, he not 
onely got the victory, but what likewiſe 
he would willingly have given to have over- 
come ; Porſenna putting an end to the War, 
and leaving them all the proviſion of his 
Camp, through a perſwaſion of the vertue 
and gallant diſpotition of the Romans, 
which the Conſul had impreſs'd upon him. 
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Tranſlated out of the Greek, 
By Edward Brown, M. D. 


T* obſcure Family of Themiſtecles 


gave ſome beginning to his honour, 

and made his glory thine the brigh- 

\ ter. His Father Neoc/es was none of the 
moſt ſplendid of Athens, but of the Diviſt- 
on of Phrear, and of the Line of Leoxtes ; 
and by his Mother's {ide, as it is reported, 


he was illegitimate 
1 am 


Themiſto- 
cles's policy 
70 ennoble bus 
Birth, 
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T am not of the noble Grecian race, 

['m poor Abrotanon and born in Thrace : 
Tet 'mong the Greeks my fame ſhall never ceaſe, 
For them I brought forth great Themiutltockes. 


Yet Phanias writes that the Mother of The- 
miſtocles was not of Thracia but of Caria, 
and that her name was not Abrotanon but 
Euterpe : and Neanthes adds further that 
ſhe was of the City of Halicarnaſſus in Ca- 
ri4 : upon which conſideration, when the 
Strangers, and thoſe that were but of the 
halt bloud, or had but one Parent an Athe- 
nian, were to perform their exerciſe at 
Cynoſarges (a wraltling place without the 
Gates dedicated to Hercules, who was alſo 
under ſome 1llegitimacy, and was not one 
of the great immortal Gods, but had a 
mortal Woman for his Mother) 7 hemiſto- 
cles perſuaded divers of the young Noble- 
men to accompany him, to anoint and ex- 
erciſe themſelves together at Cynoſarges; 1n 
doing which, he ſeemed with ſome ingenut- 
ty to take away the diſtinCtion between the 
truly Noble and the Stranger, and between 
thoſe of the whole and thoſe of the half 
bloud of Athens. However it 1s certain 
that he was related to the Houſe of Lice- 
medes, for Simonides reports that he rebuilt 
the Chapel of Phlyes belonging to that = 

| mily 
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mily, and beautified it with Pictures and 
other Ornaments, alter it had been burnt 
by the Perſians. 

It is confels'd by all that irom his youth 
he was of an imperuous nature, tull of ſpi- 
rit, apprehenſive, and of a good underſtan- 
ding, ever reſolving to undertaking great 
actions and manage publick atiairs. The 
vacations and times of recreations from his 
ſtudies, he ſpent not in play or 1n 1dlenels, as 
other youths, but would be always inven- 
ting or putting in order fome Oration or 
Declamarion, the ſubje&t of which was gene- 
rally the excuſing'or acculing his compant- 
ons; ſo that his Maſter would otten ſay 
to him, Boy, thou canſt never be any thing 
mean or inditicrent, but muit at ſome time 
or other prove either a moſt heroick glo- 
rious bleſ{ing, or a moſt deſtructive plague 
and ruine to thy Country. He received 
very ſlowly and negligently ſuch inſtruEti- 
ons as were given him to improve his man- 
ners and behaviour, or to make him $k1l- 
full in any pleafure, or to teach him a gen- 
tile or graceiu!l deportment : but whatever 
was delivered to him to improve him 1n 
prudence, or in rhz management ol pubiick 
aftairs, he would apprehend it immediately, 
and underſtand 1t beyond one of his years, 
for in ſuch things he confided in his own 
natural parts: and theretore a{terwards in 
| Bb diſcour- 
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diſcourſes of Humanity, the liberal Scien- 
ces, and gentile Education, being derided 
by thoſe who thought themſelves well skil- 
led therein, he was forced to defend him- 
ſelf ſomewhat arrogantly, ſaying, I under- 
ſtand not how to touch a Lute or play up- 
on a Harp, but it a ſmall, mean, obſcure 
City were committed to my charge, [ 
know well how to make it conſiderable, 
great and glorious. Yet notwithſtanding 
this, Stefimbrotus ſays, that T hemiſtocles was 
a hearer of Anaxagoras, and that he ſtudied 
natural Philoſophy under Meliſſus ; but he 
muſt needs err in the time, for Meliſſus was 
Commander of the Samians, when Pericles 


— made War againſt Samos, but Themiſtocles 


was much elder than Pericles, whereas A- 
naxagoras was very converſant with him, 
They are therefore rather to be credited, 
who report, that Themiſtocles was an ear- 
neſt follower of Mne/iphilas, the Phrearian, 
who was neither Oratour nor natural Phi- 
loſopher, but a Profefſour of that which 
was then called Wiſedom, or a prudence 
exerciſed in ordering publick concerns, and 
an accurate underſtanding and judgment 1n 
affairs of State ; which profeſſion being be- 
gun by Solon was preſerved ſucceſively as 
a Sect of Philoſophy 3 but thoſe who came 
afterwards, and mixed it with pleadings and 


diſputes in Law, and transferred the ang” 
| ca 


cal part of it toa mere art of ſpeaking, and 
an exerciſe ot words and terms, were gene- 
rally call'd Sophiſters. However Themiſto- 
cles, when he entred upon affairs of State, 
applied himſelt to Mne/iphzlas. 

In the firſt motions of his youth he was 
not regular nor well poiſed, drawing the 
lines ot his affairs according to his own na- 
tural tancy, without reaſon or inſtruCtion ; 
and made great alterations in his deſigns or 
the one hand and on the other ; and very 
often determined for the worſt, as he atter- 
wards confeſſed, ſaying, Ragged Colts make 
the beſt Horſes, when it comes to paſs that 
they are well taught and managed. But 
thoſe who upon this account do erroneouſ- 
ly raiſe reports of his being diſinherited by 
his Father, and that his Mother died for 
grief of her Son's lewdnelſs, do certainly 
moſt taliely calumniate him; and there are 
divers who relate to the contrary, how that 
to deterr him from dealing in the publick, 
and to let him fee how the vulgar behave 
themſelves towards their Leaders when they 
have at laſt no further uſe of them, his Fa- 
ther ſhewed him the old Galleys as they 
lay negleted and forſaken upon the Sea- 
ſhore without any care taken of them: yet 
It is evident, that early, even- in his youn- 
ger years, Themiſtocles did moit violently 
and with great eagerneſs apply himſelf ro 
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Ariſtides 
"oppoſes The- 
miſtocles, 
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underſtand how to govern and to win glo- 
ry-and honour, in which being earnelt to 
be the firſt, from the very beginning he by 
this raſhneſs preſently created to himſelf 
the hatred of the moſt powerfull and chict- 
eſt in the City, but more eſpecially of Ar;j- 
ſtides the Son of Lyfmachuw, who always 
oppoſed him ; and yet all this great enmi- 
ty between them ſeem'd to have but a light 
beginning, for they both were in love with 
the fair Ste/laus of Tetos, as Ariſton the 
Philoſopher relates : and from that time 
they perpetually contended with their Par- 
ties and Factions in the Commonwealth, 
not but that the diſagreeableneſs of their 


lives and manners may ſeem to have en- 


creaſed the difference ; for Ari/tides was of 
a mild nature, good and fair congitioned, 
and governing all things for the beſt with 
juſtice and ſecurity, not for glory, or the 
tavour of the people, he was often forced to 
oppoſe 7hemiſtocles, and to ſtand up againſt 
the encreaſe - of his authority who {tirred 
up the people to many attempts and brought 
in great innovations; for it is ſaid that 
Themiſtocles was: fo tranſported with the 
thoughts of glory, and ſo inflamed with 
the deſire of performing great aCtions, that 
although he were but young when the Bat- 
tel of Marathon was fought againſt the Per- 


ſians, and the warlike conduct of their Ge- 
neral 
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neral Miltiades was every where noiſed a- 
bout, he was taken notice of to be thought- 
full, and to go meditating many things a- 
lone by himſelf, to paſs the nights without 
ſkep and to retuſe his accuſtomed meetings 
and recreations, and to thoſe who wondred 
at this change in his manner of living, and 
demanded the reaſon of it, he gave this an- 
ſwer, that the Trophies of Miltiades would 
not let him ſleep; and when others were 
of opinion that the Battel of Marathon would 
put an end to the War, Themiſtocles thought 
that it was but the beginning of far greater 
Conflicts, for which he prepared himſelf 
continually, for the good of all Greece, and 
excrciſed the City as one foreſeeing at a 
great diſtance what was likely to come to 
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paſs. And firſt of all, the Athenians being Themiſto- 


accuſtomed to diſtribute the revenue pro- 


cles adviſes 
that the re- 


ceeding from the Silver Mine at Laurion ; ene of the 


he was the onely man that durſt propoſe 


to the people, that this diſtribution ſhould j,,17 3. em- 


Silver Mine 
t Laurion 


ceaſe, and that with the Money Ships ſhould plyedin buil- 
be built to make War againſt the Agznetes, ding Ships. 


who were the moſt flouriſhing people in all 
Greece, and by the number of their Ships 
held the Sovereignty of the Sea : and to this 
Themiſtocles did eaſily perſuade them, not 
by ſtirring them up againſt Xerxes or the 
Perſians, who were at a great diſtance, and 
their coming was very uncertain, and at 
Bb 3 that 
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that time not much to be feared ; but by 


ſeaſonably making uſe of the emulation, 
hatred and anger of the Athenians againſt Þ 


the Agznetes, he induced them to theſe 
preparations. So that with this Money an 


hundred Ships were built, with which they 


He cauſes the afterwards fought againſt Xerxes ; and in 
City to 

built towards 
the Sens 


a2 ſhort time he cauſed them to deſcend, 
and drew the City toward the Sea, with 
this advantage, that thoſe who on Land 
were not a fit match tor their neighbours, 
with their Ships might be able to free them- 
ſelves from the Perſians, and become rulers 
of Greece. So that, as Plato ſays, inſtead 
of making them a ſtanding Militia, and 
ſtout Souldiers that would not give way in 
fight, he turned them into Mariners and 
Sea-men toſſed about the Sea, and gave oc- 
caſion for this reproach againſt him, that 
he took away from the Athenians the Spear 
and the Shield, and bound them to the Bank 
and the Oar. Theſe things he performed 
getting the better of Miltiades, who oppo- 
fed him, as Steſtmbrotus-relates : but whe- 
ther or no he hereby injured the purity and 
exact rule of Government, let thoſe who 
are more judicious determine. But that the 
deliverance of Greece cameat that time from 
the Sea, and that thoſe Galleys eſtabliſhed the 
City of Athexs again after it was deſtroyed, 


to omit others, Xerxes himſelf is a ſuffici- 
| Ent 


ent witneſs, who though his Land Forces 
| wereſtill entire, after he had been worſted 
+ at Sea, fled away ; and thought himſelf no 
waysSable toencounter them. Andit ſeems 
to me, that he left Mardonius behind him, 
not out of any hopes he could have to brin 
them into ſubje&ion,but to hinder theGreeks 
from purſuing him. 

Themiſtocles is ſaid to be very intent up- 
on heaping up riches, that he might be the 
more liberal ; (for loving to ſacrifice often, 
and to be ſplendid in his entertainment of 
Strangers, he ſtood in need of a plentitull 
revenue) yet he is accuſed by others to be 
parſimonious and ſordid to that degree, that 
he would ſell the proviſion which was pre- 
ſented him. He deſired Philides, who was 
a breeder of Horſes, to give him a Colt, and 
when he refuſed it, he threatned him that 
in a ſhort time he would turn his Houſe in- 
toa Horſe of Wood, like the Trojan Horſe, 
intimating thereby that he would ſtir up 
ſtrife and conteſts between him and thoſe 
of his own Family and Relations. 

He went beyond all men in ambition and 
deſire of honour, and when he was but 
young and not known in the world, he 
deſired Epicles of Fermiona who had a ve- 
ry good hand at the Lute, and was much 
eſteemed by the Athenians, to come and 
praftiſe at his Houſe, being ambitious and 
Bb 4 cove- 
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He afjefs 
popularity, 
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coveting, to be popular, and deſirous that 
many ſhould enquire after him and frequent 
his company. When he came to the O- 
Iympian Games, and was ſo ſplendid in his 
Equipage and Entertainments, 1n his rich 
Tents and Furniture, that he {trove to out- 
doe Cimon, he diſpleaſed the Greeks, who 
thought that ſuch magnificence might be 
allow'd of in one who was a young Gentle- 
man of a great Family ; but a great plece 
of infolence in him to carry himſelt thus 
high who was an upſlart and ot no confide- 
rable Fortune. He ſet out a Tragedy at his 
own expenſe, and wan the Prize with his 
Tragedians, in thoſe times when they pur- 
ſued thoſe Sports with great eagerneſs and 
ambition, and ſet up a Table ot his Victo- 
ry with this inſcription ; © 7hemiſtocles the 
* Phrearian was at the charge of it, Phry- 
* nicus made it, Adymantus had the chit 
* Part. He was well beloved by the com- 
mon people, and he would ſalute every 
particular Citizen by his own name, and 
always thew himſelt a juſt Judge of Con- 
troverſies between private men; and he 
ſaid to Simorides, a Poet of Chios, who de- 
fired ſomething of him, when he was Com- 
nander of the Army, that was not reaſo- 
nable, Simonides, you would be no good 
Poet if you ſhould go contrary to the due 


Meaſures and Rules of Poctry, nor ſhould [ 
be 


be a good Magiſtrate, if for favour or at- 
fection I ſhould go contrary to the Law. 
And at another time laughing at S;monides 
he told him, that he was a man of little 
judgment to ſpeak againſt the Corinthians 
who were inhabitants of a great and beau- 
tiſull City, and to have his own Picture 
drawn fo often, having ſuch an ll Face. 
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When he came to be great and had won ye cauſes A- 
the favour of the people, he ttirred up a "iſtides to be 


party againſt Ariſtzdes that expelled him, 
and baniſhed him out of the City by their 
publick Votes. When the King of Perfra 
was coming down into Greece, and the A- 
thenians were in conſultation who ſhould 
be their General, and many withdrew them- 
ſelves of their own accorc,, being terrified 
with the greatneſs of the danger ; there was 
one Epicydes an Oratour, Son to Fuphemt- 
des, a Man who was poweriull in ipeech 
and of an eloquent Tongue, but of a taint 
Heart and a narrow Soul, a mere ſlave to 
Riches ; this Man was def:rous of the Com- 
mand, and was look'd upon to be in a fair 
way to carry it by the number ot Votes ; 
but Themiſtocles tearing that, it the Govern- 
ment ſhould fall into ſuch a man's hands, 
all would be loſt, he bought out Epicydes ; 
and for a good ſum of Money cauſed him 
to deſiſt from his pretenſions. 


When 
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When the King of Perfia ſent Meſſengers 
into Greece, with a Greek Interpreter, to 
demand Water and Earth as an acknow- 
ledgment of their ſubjection and obedience 
to him, 7Themiſtocles by the conſent of the 
people ſeisd upon the Interpreter and put 
him to death, for preſuming to publiſh the 
Orders and Decrees of the King of Per/ia in 
the Grecian Language ; and tor this he was 
highly honoured by the Greeks, as allo for 
what he did to Arthmius of Zelea, who for 
bringing Gold from the King of Perſza to 
corrupt the Grecians, was by an Order 
from 7hemiſtocles degraded trom all honour, 
and regiſtred in the Book of intamy, he, 
and his Children, and his Poſterity : but 
that which moſt of all redounded to his ho- 
nour, was that he put an end to all the Ci- 
vil Wars of Greece, composd their differen- 
ces, and perſuaded them to lay aſide all en- 
mity during the War with the Perfians ; 
and in this great Work Chileus the Arcadi- 
an was very aſſiſting to him. 

Having taken upon himſelf the Com- 
mand of the Athenian Forces, he immedi- 
ately endeavoured to perſuade the Citizens 
to leave the City, and to embark them- 
ſelves upon their Galleys, and to meet with 
the Perſians at a great diſtance from Greece : 
but many being againſt this, he led a great 
Army joined with the Lacedemonians into 
| Tempe ; 


Tempe ; that in fo narrow a Valley, boun- 
ded on each ſide with high Rocks, he might 
the more eaſily defend the Theſlalians, who 
had not as yet declard for the King : bur 
when they return'd without pertorming 
any thing, and that it was known that nor 
onely the Theſlalians, but all as far as Be- 
etia had yielded to Xerxes; ther the Athe- 
nians more willingly hearkned to the ad- 
vice of Themiſtocles to fight by Sea, and 
ſent him with a Fleet to guard the Straits 
of Artemiſtum. 

When the Grecian Fleets were joined, 
the Greeks would have the Lacedemonians 
to command, and Eurybiades to be their Ad- 
miral; but the Athenians, who ſurpaſſed all 
the reſt in number of Veſſels, would not 
condeſcend to come after any other, till 
Themiſtocles, perceiving the danger of this 
conteſt, yielded the command to Earybia- 
des, and got the Athenians to ſubmit, ex- 
tenuating the loſs, by perſuading them, that 
ifin this War they behaved themſelves like 
men, the Grecians for the future of their 
own accord would reſtore to them the chief 
command : and by this moderation of his 
it is evident, that he was the great Authour 
of the ſafety of Greece ; and carried on the 
Athenians to that height of glory, that 
they ſurpaſſed their enemies in valour, and 
their friends and confederates in kindneſs 
and ciyility, As 
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As ſoon as the Perſian Armada arrived 
at Aphete, Eurybiades was aſtoniſhed to 
ſee ſuch a vaſt number of Veſlels before 
him, and being informed that two hun- 
dred more faild about behind the Iſland of 
Sctathus, he nnmediately determined to re- 
tire further into Greece, and to fail back 
into ſome Þart of Peloponneſus, where their 
Land Army and their Fleet might join, tor 
he looked upon the Perſian Forces to be al- 
together invincible by Sea. But the Eube- 
ans, fcaring that the Greeks would forſake 
them, -and leave them to the mercy of the 
enemy, they ſentPelagon to diſcourſe private- 
ly with 7hemiſtocles, and with him a good 
ſum of Money , which he accepted, and 
gave it to Eurybiades, as Herodotus reports. 
In this affair none oppoſed him ſo much as 
Architeles Captain of a Galley called the 
Powerfull ; who having not money to ſup- 
ply his Sea-men made haſte to ſet fail, but 
Themiſtocles ſo incenſed the Athenians a- 
gainſt him, that they ſet upon him and left 
him not ſo much as his Supper ; at which 
Architeles was much ſurprisd, and took it 
very ill, but Themiſtocles immediately ſent 
him in a Cheſt a ſervice of all proviſions, 
and at the bottom of 1t a Talent of Silver, 
deſiring him to ſup for the preſent, and to 
provide for his Sea-men and Souldiers for 
the future, if not, he would report it amongſt 
the 
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the Athenians, that he had received money 
from the enemy, thus Phanzas the Lesbian 
relates 1t. 

Though the Fights between the Grecians 
and the Perſians in the Straits of Eubwa 
were not ſo great in the whole as to make 
4 final deciſion or determination of the War; 
yet the experience which the Greeks learnt 
hereby was of great advantage: for thus 
they effeftually underſtood, that neither 
the number of Ships, their riches and orna- 
ments, nor rheir boaſting ſhouts, nor bar- 
barous Songs of Victory, were any ways 
terrible to men thar dare fight, and were 
reſolved to come hand to hand with their 
enemies, theſe things rhey were to deſpiſe, 
and tocome up cloiz and grapple with their 
foes. This the Poet Pindarus took notice 
of, and hath not ill exprelled it, ſpeaking 
of the Fight ar. Artemiſtur. 


To glorious Liberty Athens did thu day, 
By bold attempts a deep foundation lay. 


For boldneſs is the beginning of victory. 


261 


Artemiſium is above the City of E/t:2a up- Artemifiom. 


on the coaſt of Eubewa which lies open to 
the North, but over againſt it is 0/7zon, 
and a Country which tormerly was under 
Philoftetes, where there 1s a ſmall Temple 
of Diana of the Eaſt, and Trees about it, 
which 
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which are encompaſſed again with Pillars 
of white Stone ; and if you rub them with 
your hand they ſend forth both the ſmell 
and colour of Saffron : in one of the Pillars 
theſe Verſes are engraved, 


Within theſe Seas, the brave Athenians ſhew 
Their matchleſs valoar, when they overthrew 
The numerous Nations that from Afta ſpring, 


And the great _ of the Perfan King : 


And trophies won by ſuch a glorious fate 
To bright Diana here did conſecrate. 


There is a place ſtill to be ſeen upon this 
Shoar, where in the middle of a great heap 
of Sand, they take out from the bottom a 
dark powder like Aſhes, or ſomething that 
hath paſſed the Fire ; and here they think 
the Shipwrecks and Bodies of the dead were 
burnt. But on the other ſide, as ſoon as 
news came from 7hermopylz to Artemiſium 
informing them that King Leonidas was 
ſlin, and that Xerxes had made himſelf 
maſter of all the paſſages by Land, they re- 
turned back into Greece,theAthenians having 
the command of the Rere, the place of ho- 
nour and danger, as thoſe who by ther tor- 
mer aCtions had teſtified both their skill and 
courage in War. 

As Themiſtocles ſail'd along the coaſt he 


took notice of the Harbours and fit po 
or 
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for the enemies Ships to retire into, and en- 


He tempts the 
Iomians to for- 


graved large Letters in ſuch Stones as he [,. he Per. 
tound there by chance, as alſo in others ſians. 


which he ſet up on purpoſe near to the 
landing places, or where they were to wa- 
ter; in theſe inſcriptions he required the 
Tonians to forſake the Medes, if it were poſ- 
ſible, and come over to the Greeks, who 
were their ancient Founders and Progeni- 
tours, and were now hazarding all tor their 
liberties, but if this could not be done, then 
to be a hindrance and diſturbance to the 
Perſians in all their Fights. He hoped that 
theſe writings would prevail with the Toni- 
ans to revolt or raiſe ſome great diſorders, 
by cauſing them co be much ſuſpe&ted by 
the Perſians. 

Now though Xerxes had already paſſed 
through Dorz, and invaded the Country of 
Phocts, and had burnt and deſtroyed the 
Cities of the Phocians, yet the Greeks ſent 
them no relief; and though the Athenians 
earneſtly deſired them to oppoſe the Perfi- 
ans in Beotza, before they could come into 
Attica, as they themſelves had given aſli- 
{tence to the Greeks by Sea at Artemi/tum, 
yet the Grecians gave no ear to their re- 
queſt, being wholly intent upon Peloponne- 
: ſus, and reſolved to gather all their Forces 
together within the /thmws, and to build a 
Wall from Sea to Sea in that ſtrait neck of 
Land, 
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Land, which parts the Saronick Bay from 
the Gulf of Corzxth ; fo that the Arhenians 
were enraged to ſec themſelves thus betray- 
ed, and at the ſame time afflicted and dejec- 
ted at their being forſaken by the Greeks: 
to fight alone againſt ſuch a numerous Ar- 
my was to no purpoſe, and this onely cxpe- 
dient was left them for the preſent, to leave 
their City, and betake themſelves to their 
Ships ; which the people were very unwil- 
ling to hearken to, imagining that it would 
ſignifie little to regard their own fatety, or 
to defire victory, when they had once for- 
ſaken the Temples of their Gods, and ex- 
poſed the Tombs and Monuments of their 
Anceſtours to the fury of their Enemies. 
Themiſtocles being at a loſs, and not able to 
draw the people over to his opinion by any 
humane reaſon, he ſet his machines on 
work, as in a Play, and brought in his Di- 
vine Revelations, wonderiull Signs, Prodi- 
gies, Oracles, and myſtical anſwers ot the 
Gods. The Dragon of Minerva kept in the 
inward part of the Temple near to her Sta- 
tue ſerved him for a Prodigy, tor 7hemi/to- 
cles having gained the Prietfts, they gave it 
out to the people, that the Dragon retulſed 
to eat, that the offerings which were ſet 
lefore it were found untouched, that at 
laſt it diſappeared, that the Goddeſs had left 
the City, and taken her flight beiore them 
towards 
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towards the Sea. He often repeated to 
them the Oracle which bad them truſt to 
Walls of Wood, thewing them that Walls 
of Wood could fignifie nothing elſe but 
Ships, and that the Ifland of Sa/amine was 
not to be termed miſcrable or unhappy, but 
Apollo had given it the name of Divine, for 
that it ſhould be one day very fortunate to 
the Greeks : at length his opinion prevaild, 
and he obtain'd a Decree, that the City 
ſhould be recommended to the protection 
of Minerva the Tutelary Goddeſs of the 
Athenians, that they who were of age to 
bear Arms ſhould embark, and that all pol- 
ſible care ſhould be taken to ſave the Chil- 


dren, the Women, and the Slaves. This 7he A4theni- 
ans ſend as 
a: way their 
nians removed their Parents, Wives and Families to 


Children to Trwzena, where they were re- 11&zecna. 


Decree being confirmed, moſt of the Athe- 


ceived very courteouſly, and the Trazeni- 
ans made an Order of Council, that they 
ſhould be maintained at the publick charge, 
diſtributing daily two obo{; to every one, 
gave leave to the Children to garher Fruit 
where = pleaſed, and paid the School- 
maſters who inſtructed them. This Order 
was made when Nicagoras was Reguiter, 
There was no publick treaſure at that 
time in Athens : but the Senate of Areopa- 
gus (as Ariſtotle fays,) diltributed to every 
one that was liſted eight Drachms; which 
Cc Was 
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was a great help to the ſetting out of the 
Fleet, but C/idemus aſcribes this to a ftrata- 
geme of 7hemiſtocles ; who when the Athe- 
nians went down to the Haven of P:rza, 
ſaid, that the ſhield wherein the Head of 
Meduſa was engraven was taken away trom 
the Statue of Minerva, and he being em- 
ployed to ſearch for it, and ranſacking in 
all places, tound among their Goods great 
ſums of Money, which he brought back 
tor the uſe of the publick, and with this 
the Soldiers and Sca-men were well provi- 
| ded for thetr Voyage. 
$ 75: Atheni= When the whole City of Athens were go- 
Wl ans embark. - - 

| Ing on Board it afforded a ſpectacle worthy 
ot pity and admiration : for who would not 
have commiſerated thoſe who were to leave 
their Country, and at the ſame time admi- 
red their courage and reſolution, to ſee them 
{end away their Fathers and Children bc- 
iore them, and not be moved with the cries 
and tears, and laſt embracings ot their an- 
cient Parents and neareſt Relations, when 
they paſſed over into the Iſland ! bur that 
which moved compaſſion moſt of all was, 
that many old men by reaſon of their great 
age were left behind ; and even the tame 
domeitick Animals moved ſome pity, run- 
ning about the Town, clocking, mewing, 
houling, as deſirous to be carried along 


with their Maſters that had nouriſhed them: 
among 


among which 1t 1s reported that Xantzppus 
the Father of Perzcles had a Dog that would 
not endure to ſtay behind ; bur leaped into 
the Sea, and ſwam along by the Galley's 
ſide, till he came to the Itland of Sa/amzze, 
where he fainted away and died, and that 
part of the Iſland in which he was buried 
1s itill called the Dog's Grave. 
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Among the great ations of Themiſtocles, Themifto- 


the return of Ar:/tides was not the leaſt 


* Ariſtides 


for before the War he was oppreſſed by a from baniſh- 
Faction ſtirred up by Themiſtecles, and ſuf- MM 


tered Baniſhment, but now perceiving that 
the people regretted the abſence of this great 
Man ; and fearing that he might go over 
to the Perſians to revenge himſelf, and 
thereby ruine the affairs ot Greece ; Themi- 
ftocles propoſed a Decree, that thofe who 
were baniſhed tor a time, might return a- 
gain to give what aſfliſtence they could to 
the Grecians, both by their counſel and va- 
lour, with the reſt of the Athenians. 
Eurybiades by reaion of the greatneſs of 
Sparta was Admiral .of the Grecian Fleet, 
but yet was faint-hearted in time of danger, 
and willing to weigh Anchor and ſet Sail 
for the Gulf of Corinth, near which the ' 
Land Army lay encamped, but 7hemiſtocles 
violently oppoſed him, upon which happe- 
ned many remarkable paſſages, and when 
Eurybiades to blame his impatience told 


Ce 2 him, 
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him, that at the Olympian Games they 
that riſe up before the reſt are laſhed, 7he- 
miſtocles replied, and they that are letr be- 
hind are never crowned, Furybiades liiting 
up his Staft as if he were going to ſtrike, 
Themiſtocles mindiog nothing but the inte- 
reſt of Greece, cryed, Strike it you will, but 
hear whatIfay: Earybiades wondring much 
at his moderation, deſired him to ſpeak, and 
Themiſtocles hereby brought him to a bet- 
ter underſtanding of his affairs, but one who 
{ſtood by him told him that it did not be- 
come thoſe who had neither City nor Houſe, 
nor any thing lett to looſe, to perſwade 0- 
thers to relinquiſh their habitations and for- 
ſake their Countries; to which 7hemi/tocles 
gave this reply, We. have indeed lett our 
Houſes and our Walls, baſe Fellow, not 
thinking it fit to become Slaves tor the fake 
of thoſe things that have no Lite nor Soul, 
and yet our City is the greateſt of all Greece, 
as conſiſting of two hundred Galleys which 
are here to defend you if you picaſe; but it 
you run away and betray us as you did once 
before, the Greeks thall ſoon perceive that 
the Athenians will poſſeſs as tair a Country 
and as large aid free a City as that alrea- 
dy loſt. Theſe expreſſions of 7hemiſtocles 
made Eurybiades {uſpett, that it he retrea- 
ted, the Athenians would fall off from him. 


When one of Eretria began to oppoſe wy 
| c 
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he ſaid, Have you any thing to fay of War, 
that are like an *Ink-Fiſh? you havea Sword * TwS:, 
but no Heart. Some fay that while 7he- 4 _ 
miſtocles was diſcourſing of theſe things UP- do, Calama- 
on the Deck, there was an Owl ſeen tlying w any 
to the right hand of the Fleet, which came j,z Fiſh. 
and fate upon the top of the Maſt, this hap- caſts out 4 
py Omen fo far diſpoſed the Greeks to fol-5,,,%, ue 
low his advice, that they preſently prepa- guiaws carti- 
red to fight; yet when the enemies Fleet Tyr: Fiſh, 
was arrived at the Haven of Phalers upon bud, it is 
the Coaſt of Artica, and with the number —_— to 
. —_ 9 
of their Ships had ſhadowed all the Shore, carr; and 
and when they faw the King himſelt In i 6 ſabe; 
perſon come down with his Land Army ay . 
to the Sea fide, with thoſe multitudes, and hath a Carti- 
all his Forces united ; then the good Coun- {42 in 
; O which. exatt- 

ſel of Themiſtocles ſoon vanithed , and þ, reſembles 
the Peloponnefians caſt their eyes again on of 
towards the 1hmus, and took it very POR 
ill if any one ſpake againſt their retur- 
ning home, and reſolving to depart thar 
night, the Pilots had order what courſe to 
ſteer. 

Themiſtacles being highly concerned that 
the Grecians ſhould retire, and looſe the ad- 
vantage of the narrow Seas and ſtrait Paſ- 
ſages, and flip home every one to his own 7% frats 

! X . geme of The- 
City, conſidered with himſelf, and contri- miſtoctes to 
ved that ſtratageme, that was carried on by force the 

4 = OE Greeks ta 
Sicinus, This Sicinus was a Perſian Cap- g,zr, 


G4 1 tive, 
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tive, but a great lover of Themiſtocles, and 
Tatour to his Children : upon this occaſion 
Themiſtocles ſent him privately to Xerxes, 
commanding him to tell the King that the 
Admiral of the Athenians having cſpouſed 

his intereſt, had ſent early to inform him, 
that the Greeks were ready to make their 
eſcape, and that he counſelled him to hin- 
der their flight, ro ſet upon them while 
they were in this confuſion and at a di- 
ſtance from their Land Army ; and hereby 
he might deſtroy all their Forces by Sea, 
Lerxes was very joytull at this metlage, 
and received it as from one who wiſhed all 
things proſperous to him ; and therefore im- 
meclately iſſued out inſtructions to the 
Commanders of his Ships, that they thould 
preſently ſet out two hundred Sail, to en- 
compals all the Iſlands, and encloſe all the 
Straitsand Paſlages, that none of the Greeks 
might eſcape ; and to follow with the rett 
of their Fleet at better leiſure. This being 
done, Ariſtides the Son of Lyſ1machus was 
the firſt man that perceived it, and went 
to Zhemiſtocles into his Cabbin ; not out of 
any peculiar Friendſhip, for he had been 
formerly baniſhed by his means, as hath 
been related, but to inform him how they 
were encompaſſed by their enemies. The- 
miſtocles knowing the generoſity of Ariſti- 


es, and being much taken with his Viſit 
#4 | at 
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at that time, imparted to him all that he 
had tranſated by Sicinus, and intreated 
him that having great authority among the 
Greeks, he would now make uſe of it in 
joyning with him to induce them to ſtay, 
and fight their enemies in thoſe narrow 
Seas. Ariſtides applauded Themiftocles , 
and went to the other Commanders and 
Captains of the Galleys, and encouraged 
them to engage; yet they did not periectly 
aſſent to him, till a Galley of 7exedos which 
revolted from the Perſians, whereof Pane- 
tius was Commander, came into their Fleet, 
and confirmed the news that all the Straits 
and Paſſages were beſet, and then their rage 
and fury as well as their neceſſity provoked 
them all to fight. 

As ſoon as it was day Ferxes placed 
. himſelf on high to view his Fleet, and how 
it was ſet in order. Phanodemus ſays he 
fate upon a Promontory above the Temple 
of Hercules, where the Coaſt of Attica 1s 
ſeparated trom the Iſland by a narrow Cha- 
nel; but Ace/todorus writes, that it was in 
the confines of Megara, upon thoſe Hills 
which are called the Horns, where he fate 
in a Chariot of Gold, with many Secreta- 
ries about him to deſcribe all that was done 
in the Fight. 
_ When Themiftocles was about to ſacrifice 
upon the Admiral Galley, there were three 
Cce4 very 
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Xerxes pla. 
ces himſelf 
conventently 


to ſee the 
Sea-fghr. 
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Thr ee Chil- 
dren ſacrifi- 
ced before 
the Fight, 
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very beautifull Captives brought to him, 
well dreſſed and gloriouſly adorned with 
rich Velts and Gold, ſaid to be the Chil- 
dren of Autarius and Sandauce Sitter to 
£erxes; as foon as the Prophet Euphranti- 
des ſaw them, and obſerved that at the ſame 
time the Fire blazed out from the Offerings 
and caſt forth a more than ordinary bright 
Flame, and that one ſneezed to the right, 
which portended ſome fortunate event, he 
took Themiſtocles by the hand, and ordered 
that the three Children ſhould be conſecrated 
and purified for Sacrifice, and offered up as 
a Vow tor Victory to Bacchus the Devou- 
rer, for hereby the Greeks thould not onely 
fave themſelves, but alſo obtain Victory. 
Themiſtocles was much diſturbed at this 
ſtrange and terrible Prophecy, but the com- 
mon people who in the moſt difſicult con- 
flicts and greateſt exigencies hope for reliet 
by abſurd and extravagant means, rather 
than by any reaſonable way, calling upon 
Bacchns with one voice, led the Captives to 
the Altar, and compelled him to perform 
the Sacrifice, as the Prophet had comman- 
ded. This is reported by Phanzias the Les- 
bian a great Philoſopher and Hiſtorian. As 
to the number of the enemies Ships, the 
Poet AiJchylus writes in a Tragedy called 
the Perſians, That to his own knowledge 


Xerxes had a thouſand Ships, of which two 
6 kundred 
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hundred and ſeven were extraordinary good 

Sailers. The Athenians had a hundred 
_ and eighty ; in every Ship eighteen men 
fought upon the Deck, four of which were 
Archers and the reſt well armed. 

As Themiſlocles had pofleſſed the moſt 
advantageous place, ſo with no leſs conf1- 
deration he choſe the beſt time of fighting ; 
for he would not ſet the Stemms of his 
Galleys againſt the Perſians, nor begin the 
Fight till the time of.day was come, when 
there conitantly riſes a bluſtring wind from 
without the Bay, which brings 1n with it 
a great Sea, and makes rough Water in the 
Chanel ; this was no inconvenience to the 
Grecian Ships, which were low built and 
ſtrong, but lo far hurtiull to the Perfians, 
which had high Sterns and loity Decks, 
were heavy, and could not cafily tack, nor 
feel the Rudder, that it overſet them, or 
laid their ſides bare to the Grecians, who 
fiercely aſſaulted them, ſtrictly obeying the 
orders of Themiſtocles, who well underitood 
what was moit tor their advantage: and 
when Arzamenes Admiral to Xerxes, a good 
man, and by far the braveſt and worthieſt 
of the King's Brothers, made towards 7he- 
miſtocles, and having a great Ship, threw 
Darts, and ſhot forth Arrows, as from the 
Walls of a Caſtle; Amenias the Decelian, 
and Soficles the Pedian, who failed in the 
ſame 
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Admiral to 
XETRES. 


A Flamein 
the Air and 
ftrarge 
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during the 
Fight. 
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ſame Veſlel bore in and attacked him, and 
both Ships meeting Stemme toStemme and 
ſtriking together, their ſharp Stemmes ar- 
med with Braſs, pierced through one ano- 
thers Ships, ſo that they were faſtned to- 
gether ;. when Arzamenes attzmpting to 
board them, Amenias and Soficles ran at 
him with their Pikes and thruſt him into 
the Sea, his Body es it floated amongſt o- 
ther Shipwrecks was known by Artemiſia 
and carried to Xerxes. Ir is reported that 
in the middle of the Fight a great Flame 
ſhined bright in the Air above the City of 
Eleufis, and that Sounds and Voices were 
heard through all the plain of 7hria/a as tar 
as the Sea, tounding like a number of men 
that were going to celebrate the Myſteries 
of Bacchus, and that a miſt feemed to riſe 
from the place from whence this ſound 
came, and paſling forward tcl] upon the 
Galleys. Others affirmed that they ſaw 
Apparitions and Spirits in the {hape of armed 
Men which reached out their hands from the 
Iſland of gina towards the Grecian Gal- 
leys and were like the AZacides, whoſe af- 
ſiſtence they had implored in their prayers 
before the Fight. The firſt man that took 
a Ship was Lycomedes the Athenian, Cap- 
tain of a Galley, who cut down the enſigns 
of honour, and dedicated them to Apoio 


crowned with Laurel. And as the Perſians 
fought 
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fought in a narrow Arm of the Sea, and 
could bring but part of their Fleet to fight, 
they tell toul of one another, and the Greeks 
hereby equalled them in ſtrength, tought 
with them till the evening, forced them 
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The Greeks 


back, and obtained ſo clear and celebrated _—_— the 
a Victory, as Simonides obſerves, that net 


ther Greek nor any other Nation, ever by 
Sea periormed ſuch glorious ſervice. 


Aiter this Sea-fight Xerxes being inra- Xerxes at- 


ged at his ill fortune, attempted by caſting 
great heaps of Earth and Stones into the 
Sea, to ſtop up the Chanel and to make 
2 Dam, upon which he might lead his Land 
Forces over into the Ifland of Salamine. 
Themiſtocles being deſirous to know the 
opinion of Ariſtides, told him, that he in- 
tended to ſet Sail for the ZZel/eſpont, to 
break the Bridge of Ships, whereby he 
might hinder the retreat of Xerxes, and 
keep Aſtra within Europe ; but Ariſtides be- 
ing troubled at his delign, gave this reply, 
We have hitherto fought with an enem 
who hath regarded little elſe but his plea- 
ſure and luxury , but it we ſhut him up 
within Greece, and drive him to neceſlity, 
he that is Lord of ſuch great Forces, will 


tempts to ſtop 
up the Sea, 


no longer ſit quietly with an Umbrella of or Canyy of 


Gold over his Head, looking upon the Fight 
for his pleaſure, but in ſuch a ſtrait will at- 
tempt all things ; he will be reſolute and 
appear 


State, 


Xerxes 
retreats. 


he will ſoon correct his errours, and ſupply 
what he has formerly omitted through re- 
miſineſs ; and will be better adviſed in all 
things. Therefore it 1s no ways our inte- 
reſt to take away the Bridge that is already 
made, but rather to build another it it were 
poſſible, that he might make his retreat 
with the more expedition. To which 7he- 
miſtocles anſwered, it this be requiſite, we 
muſt immediately uſe all diligence, art and 
induſtry, to rid our ſelves ot him as ſoon as 
may be: and to this purpoſe he found out 
among the Captives one of the King of Per- 
fia's Eunuchs named Arnaces; whom he 
ſent to the King, to inform him, that the 
Greeks being now victorious by Sea, had 
decreed to fail to the Helleſpont, where 
the Ships were faſtned together, and de- 
ſtroy the Bridge ; but that Themiſtoctes be- 
ing paſſionately concerned for the King, 
revealed this to him, that he might haſten 
towards the Aftatick Seas, and paſs over 
into his own Dominions : and in the 
the mean he would cauſe delays, and 
hinder the Confederates from purſuing him. 
Lerxes no ſooner heard this, but being ve- 
ry much terrified, retreated out of Greece 
with all ſpeed. The prudent condu& of 


Themiſtocles and Ariſtides, and the advan- 


tageous management of this affair, was at- 
| terwards 
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. appear himſelf in perſon upon all occaſions, 


terwards more fully underſtood at the Bat- 
tel of Platea ; where Mardonius with a ve- 
ry ſmall portion of the Forces of Xerxes 
put the Greeks in danger of loſing all. 
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Herodotus Writes that of all the Cities of The Egine- 


Greece gina pertormed the beſt ſervice in 
the War ; in which alſo all men yielded to _ 
Themiſtocles, though ſome, out of envy, did 
it.anwillingly ; and when they returned to 
the entrance of Peloponneſus , where the 
Souldiers delivered their Suffrages by laying 
a Stone upon the Altar, to determine who 
was moſt worthy, every one gave the firſt 
Vote for himſelt and the ſecond tor 7 hemz- 
focles. The Lacedemonians carried him 
with them to Sparta ; where giving the re- 
wards of Valour to Eurybiades, and of 
Wiſedom and Conduct to Themiſtecles , 
they crowned him with Ohlve, gave him 
precedency, preſented him with the richeſt 
Coach in the City and fent three hundred 
young men to accompany him to the con- 
fines of their Country : and at the next Q- 
lympian Games, when 7hemi/tecles entred 
the place where thoſe Exerciſes were per- 
tormed, the SpeCtatours took no further no- 
tice of thoſe who ſtrove tor Maſtery, but 
ſpent the whole day in looking upon him, 


ood ſervice. 


ſewing him to the Strangers, admiring Themiſto- 


him, and applauding him by clapping 
their hands, and all other expreſſions of joy ; 
whuch 


which ſo delighted him, that he confeſſed 
to his Friends, that he then reaped the fruit 
of all his labours tor the Greeks ; he was in 
his own nature a great lover of honour, as 
is evident from thoſe things which are re- 
vcorded of him. When he was choſen Ad- 
miral by the Athenians, he ended no buſj- 
neſs fully, publick, nor private, but defer- 
red all till the day they were to ſet fail, 
that diſpatching much buſineſs together, 
and having to doe with all forts ot men, 
he might appear great and able to perform 
all things. Viewing the dead Bodies caſt 
up by the Sea, he: perceived Collars and 
Chains of Gold about them, yet paſled on, 
onely ſhewing them to a Friend that fol- 
lowed him, ſaying, Take you theſe things, 
for you are not 7hemiſtocles. He ſaid to 
Antiphates a young Nobleman who had 
formerly behaved himſelt haughtily towards 
him, but now in his glory obfequiouſly 
waited upon him ; young man, we are in 
the right, and now we doe both as we 
- ſhould doe. He faid that the Athenians 
did not honour him, or admire him, but 
when they were in danger they ſheltred 
themſelves under him, as they do in ſtormy 
foul weather under a Plane-tree; and when 
they have fair weather again they pull off 
its Leaves and Fruit, and cut down its fai- 


| reſt Branches. A Seriphian telling him that 
A he 
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he had not obtained this honour by himſelt 
but by the greatneſs and ſplendour of his 
City, he replied, You ſpeak truth, for I 
ſhould never have been eſteemed it I had 
been of Seriphus : nor would you have 
come to any thing though you had been 
of Athens. A Commander of the Army 
who thought he had pertormed conſide- 
rable ſervice for the Athenians, boaſting 
and comparing his actions with thoſe of 
Themiſtocles, he told him that the day at- 
ter the Feſtival reproachked tne Ieliuvai, thar 
upon her day thoſe who were laborious 
and induſtrious refreſhed themſelves, but 
upon the Feſtival the ſluggard and luxuri- 
ous enjoyed all things, to which the Feſti- 
val replyed, it 1s true, yet if I had not been 
before you, you had not been at all ; ſo if 
Themiſtocles had not been before you where 
had you been now ? Laughing at his own 
Son, who was ſomewhat too bold through 
the indulgence and fondneſs of his Mother, 
he told hum that he had the moſt power of 
any one in Greece ; for the Athenians com- 
mand the reſt of Greece, I command thc 
Athenians, your Mother commands me, 
and you command your Mother. Lovin 

to be ſingular in all things, when he had 
Land to ſell, he ordered the Cryer to give 
notice that there were good neighbours near 
It, Of two who made love to his Daugh- 
rer 
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ter he preferred the Vertuous Lefore the 
Rich, ſaying, he detired a Man without 
Riches rather than Kiches without a Man, 
with many ſuch expreſſions. 


He builds the After theſe things he Legan to build and 


Walls of A- 
thens, 


He fortifies 
the Haven cf 
PirZXa. 


wall the City of 4zthens, having with Mo- 
ney corrupted the Lacedemonian Ephori, 
and perſwaded them not to be againit it, 
as 7Theopompus reports ; but as molt relate 
it, by over-reaching and deceiving them, 
for being choſen by the Governours of 4- 


thens he went to Sparta where the Lacede- 


monians accuſing him for rebuilding the 
Walls of the City of Athens, and Poliarchus 
being ſent on purpoſe from Ag7na to plead 
againſt him, he denied the ta&t, bidding 
them to ſend to Athens to ſee whether it 
were ſo or no: by which delay he got time 
for the building of the Wall, and ordering 
the Athenians to ſeize upon thoſe who were 
ſent, and keep them as Hoſtages. for him ; 
when the Lacedemonians knew the truth, 
they did him no hurt, but hiding their an-. 
cr for the preſent, ſent him away. 

After this, conſidering the great advan- 
tage of good Ports, he tortified the Haven 
of Pirea, and joyned the whole City to 
the Sea, ordering the publick aflairs con- 
trary to the judgment of the old Kings of 
Athens; who endeavouring to withdraw 


their SubjeCts from the Sea and fatling about, 


and 
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and to accuſtom them to live by planting 
and tilling the Earth , publiſhed the Dil- 
courſe between Minerva and Neptune, and 
how they contended for the patronage of 
the Athenians, when Mzzerva by ſhewing 
to the Judges an Olive Tree, was declared 
to be their tutelary Goddeſs ; but Zhemi/to- 
cles did not onely joyn the Haven of Pirea 
to the City, as the Poet Ari/tophanes ob- 
ſerves, but he joyned the City to the Has 
ven, and the Land to the Sea, which en- 
creaſed the power of the People againſt the 
Nobility ; the Authority coming into the 
hands of Watermen, Mariners and Maſters 
of Ships : and ordered that the Pulpit built 
in the Market-place for publick Orations, 
ſhould be placed towards the Sea, which 
the thirty Tyrants afterwards turned to- 
wards the Land ; ſuppoſing that great pow- 
. er by Sea would give lite and encourage- 
ment to a popular Government ; but that 
Labourers and Husbandmen would be leſs 
offended at the greatneſs of the Nobility : 
but Themiſtocles had a higher opinion of 
Sea forces. 

After the departure of Xerxes, when the 
Grecian Fleet was arrived at Pagaſa, where 
they wintered, Themiſtocles, in a publick 
Oration to the people of Athens, telling 
them that he had a deſign to perform ſome- 
thing that would be very beneficial and ad- 
D d vanta= 
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vantageous to the Athenians, but that it 
was of ſuch a nature, that it could not be 
made publick or communicated to the peo- 
ple 1n general : The Athenians ordered him 
to impart it to Ariſtides onely ; and if he 
| #e propiſes approvd of it to put it in practice, and when 
Fo burn the 7 emiftoctes had diſcovered to him that his 


| Grecian Fleet 


| in the Haven deſign was to burn the Grecian Fleet in the 
| of Pagaſa. Haven of Pagaſa; Ariſtides coming out to 
the people, gave this report of the {trata- 
geme contrived by Themiſtocles, that there 
was nothing more advantageous, nor could 
any thing conduce more to the proſperity 
and grandeur of Athens than this, but with- 
all that it would be the moſt unjuſt aCtion 
in the world, at which the Athenians com- 
manded 7hemiſtocles to deſiſt from his in- 
tention, and to think no further of it. 
When the Lacedemonians propoſed at 
the general Council of the Amphictyont- - 
ans that the Repreſentatives of thoſe Cities 
which were not in the League, nor had 
tought together againſt the Perſians, ſhould 
be excluded out of that Aſſembly ; Themi- 
ſtocles tearing that the Theſlalians with thoſe 
ot Thebes, Argos and others, being thrown 
out of the Council, the Lacedemonians 
would become wholly maſters of the Votes, 
and att what they pleaſed ; he applied him- 
ſeli to the Deputics of the Cities, and pre- 


vailed with the Members then fitting to 
altcr 
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alter their opinions in this point, remon- 
ſtrating to them that there were but one 
and thirty Cities which did partake of the 
War, and that moſt of theſe alſo were very 
ſmall, and how intolerable it would be, if 
the reſt of Greece ſhould be excluded ; and 
that the General Council thould come to 
be ruled by two or three great Cities. By 
this he chiefly incurred the high diſpleaſure 
and hatred of the Lacedemomians, who af- 
terwards promoted Cimon to all honours, 
and placed him as an emulatour and adver- 
fary to Themiſtecles in all affairs of State. 

He was alſo burthenſome to the Conte- 
derates, failing about the Iſlands and col- 
letting money from them. Herodotus fays, 
that requiring money of thoſe of the Iſland 
of Andros, he told them, that he had brought 
with him two Goddeſſes, Perſuaſion and 
Force ; and they anſwered him that they 
had alſo two great Goddeſles which prohi- 
bited them from giving him any money ; 
Poverty and Impoſlibility. 7zmocreon the 
Rhodian Poet reprehends him ſomewhat 
bitterly for being wrought upon by money 
to let thoſe who were baniſhed return, and 
for betraying one who was his Guelt and 
Friend. The Verſes are theſe 


lou may the honour of Pauſanias raife, 
Leutychides, or elſe Xantippus prazſe, 
2 
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Of Ariſtides PZ diſplay the fame 

The beſt man &er from mighty Athens came. 
T hg falſe dark deeds of baſe Themiſtocles 
Can never the divine Latona pleaſe : 

His Friend and Gueſt Timocreon, for gain, 
A priſoner here he baſely doth detain. 

To get three Talents ſome he does recall, 
Baniſhes, murthers others, laughs at al. 
While with his Bags well fill d he may carrouſe, 
And in the Iſthmus keep a publick Houſe. 
Tet there doth ſuch cold entertainment give 
His Gueſts oft wiſh him not an hoar to live. 


But after the ſentence and baniſhment of 
Themiſtocles Timocreon reviles him more ex- 
ceſſively and more reproachfully, in a Po- 
em which begins thus, 


Muſes, convey the Echo of my Verſe, 

And what I write continually rehearſe, 

'Trs requiſite that this you ſhould diſperſe, 
All over Greece, and through the Univerſe. 


It is reported that when it was put to the 
queſtion whether 7:mocreon ſhould be bani- 
ſhed for ſiding with the Perſians, Themiſto- 
cles gave his Vote againſt him, and when 
Themiſtecles was accuſed for treating with 
r% Medes, 7imocreon made theſe upon 
wn. | 


Timo* 
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Timocreon ow zs not the onely man 
Hath ſworn allegiance to the Perſian. 
Others are faulty, may the greateſt fail, 
He's not the onely Fox without a Tail. 


And when the Citizens of Athens began to 
hearken willingly to thoſe who traduced 

and reproached him, he was forced to put 

them in mind of the great ſervices he had 
performed, and asked thoſe who were of- 
tended with him, whether they were wea- 

ry with receiving benefits often from the 

ſame perſon, whereby he rendred himſelf 

more odious : but he more highly incenſed He builds a 
the people, and accumulated their hatred Tempe ane 
towards him, when laying the Foundation t piana. 
of the Temple of Diana, he named it 
Ariſtoboule or Diana of the beſt Counſel; 
intimating thereby, that he had given the 

beſt counſel not onely to the Athenians but 

to all Greece. He built this Temple near 

to his own Houſe, in a place called Mela, 

where now the Hangmen carry out the 
Bodies of ſuch as are executed, and throw 

the Halters and Clothes of thoſe that are 
ſtrangled or otherwiſe put to death. There 

Is to this day a Statue of Themiſtecles in 

the Temple of Diana of the beſt Counſel, 

which repreſents him to be a perſon not 

enely of a noble Mind; but alſo of a moſt 

Dd 3 hero» 
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The Exyſlra- 
| ciſm. 
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heroical aſpe&t. At length the Athenians 
banithed him, making uſe of the Exoſtra- 
ciſm to depreſs his great worth, eminence 
and authority, as they ordinarily did to all 
thoſe whom they thought too powertull, 
or in a capacity to oppreſs them ; or by 
their greatneſs were become drſproportio- 
nable to that equality which was thought 
requiſite in a popular Government. For 
the Exoſtraciſm was inſtituted not ſo much 
to puniſh the Offender, as to mitigate and 
pacifie the fury of the envious, who deligh- 
ted to depreſs thoſe who were tranſcendent 
in eminence and glory, and by fixing this 
diſgrace upon them, they exhaled part of 
the venomous rancour of their minds. 

Themiſtocles being baniſhed from Athens, 
while he ſtayed at Argos the Tryal of Pay- 
ſanias happened, which gave ſuch advan- 
tage to his enemies, that Leobotes of Agrau- 
la Son-of Alcmeon indited him of Treafon; 
the Spartans joyning with him in the ac- 
cuſation. 

When Pasſanias went about this treaſo- 
nable deſign, he concealed it at firlt from 
Themiſtocles, though he were his intimate 
Friend, but when he faw him expelled out 
of the Commonwealth, and how 1mpat!1- 
ently he took his baniſhment, he ventured 
to communicate it to him, and deſired his 
aſſiſtence, ſhewing him the King of Perfia's 

| | 1p: * 2 _ 


Letters, and exaſperating him againſt the 
Greeks, as a curſed and ungratetull people. 
However Themiſtocles immediately rejected 
the propoſals of Pauſanias, and wholly re- 
fuſed to be a party in the enterpriſe, though 
he never revealed thoſe diſcourſes nor dif- 
covered the Conſpiracy to any man, either 
expeCting that it would be diſcovered by 
other means, or hoping that Pauſanias would 
deſiſt from his intentions, ſeeing that he at- 
tempted without due conſideration things 
that were abſurd, dangerous, and that could 
not be put 1n practice. | 
After that Pauſanias was put to death, 
Letters and Writings being tound concer- 
ning this matter which rendred 7hemiſto- 
cles ſuſpected, the Lacedemonians were cla- 
morous againſt him, and rhe envious Athe- 
nians accuſed him, when being abſent from 
Athens, he made his defenſe by Letters, e- 
ſpecially againſt the chief accuſations, and 
wrote to the Athenians in anſwer to the 
malicious detractions of his enemies, urging 
that he who was always ambitious to go- 
vern, was never born to ſerve, and ſhould 
be very unwilling to become a Slave, would 
never ſell himſelf and his Country to the 
Perſians the mortal enemies of the Greeks. 
Notwithſtanding this the people being 
perſwaded by his accuſers, ſent Officers to 
take him and bring him away to be tried 
Dd 4 before 
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He flies to 
Admetus 

King of the 
Moloſſians. 
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before the great Council 'of the Greeks; 


He flies into but having timely notice of it, he paſſe 
| the iſland of © Y P | 


over into the Iſtand of Corcyra, the chief 
City of the Iland having received great ob- 
ligations from him, for being made Judge 
of a difference between them and the Co- 
rinthians, he determined the Controverſie, 
ordering the Corinthians to lay down twen- 
ty Talents, and that the Town and Ifland 
of Leucas ſhould be equally inhabited by a 
Colony ſent from both Cities. From thence 
he fled into Epirus, and the Athenians and 
Lacedemonians ſtill purſuing him, he plun- 

d himſelf into ſuch intricate difficulties, 


that he had ſmall hopes ever to eſcape ; for 


he fled for refuge to Admetus King of the 
Moloſſians, who having formerly made a 
requeſt to the Athenians, Themiſtocles be- 
ing then in the height of his Authority, 
had uſed him diſdaintully and thrown durt 
upon him; which ſo enraged the King, that 
if he could have then laid hold. of hum, he 
would have ſufficiently revenged himſelt; 
yet in this misfortune, Zhemiftocles fearing 
the freſh hatred of his Neighbours and fel- 
low Citizens, more than the former dit- 
pleaſure of the King, threw himſelt at his 
mercy, and became an humble ſuppliant 
to Admetus after a peculiar manner, diffe- 
rent from the cuſtom of all other Countries. 


For holding the young Prince ( who "_ 
then 
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then a Child) in his Armes, he proſtrated 
| himſelf before the King's Houſhold Gods ; 
| this being the moſt ſacred and onely man- 
ner of ſupplication among the Moloflians, 
which was not to be refuted, and ſome fa 

that Queen Phthia informed 7hemi/ſtocles 
of this way of petitioning, and placed her 
young Son near to him betore'the Figures 
of their domeftical Deities: others fay that 
King Admetus, that he might te under a 
religious obligation not to deliver him up 
to thoſe who perſecuted him, helped him 
to a&t that part, and inſtruted him in this 
ſolemn Rite. At that time Epzcrates of A4- 
charnia privately conveyed his Wite and 
Children out of Athens, and ſent them h+- 
ther, for which afterwards Czmon condem- 
ned him, and put him to death, as Stefm- 
brotus reports, yet either forgetting this, or 
making Themiſtocles tobe little mindtull of 
It, he ſays he failed into Szcly, and deſired 
in marriage the Daughter of Z/ieron Tyrant 
of Sicily, promiſing to bring the Greeks un- 
der his power ; and #7eron refuſing him, 
he departed from thence into A/ra : but 
this is not probable ; For Theophraſtus writes 
in his Hiſtory of Kings, that when Hiero: 
ſent race Horſes to the Olympian Games, 
and erected a royal Tent richly furniſhed, 
Themiſtocles made an Oration to the Greeks 
inciting them to pull down the Tyrant's 
Tent, 
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He takes 
Ship at 
Pidna. 
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Tent, and not to ſuffer his Horſes to run. 
Thucydides ſays that paſſing over Land to 
the Agxan Sea, he took Ship at Pidna in 
the Bay of 7herme not being known to any 
one in the Ship, till being terrified to ſee 
the Veſlel driven by the Winds near to 
Naxus, which was then beſieged by the 
Athenians, he made himſelt known to the 
Maſter and Pilot ; and ſometimes entrea- 
ting them, at other times threatning them 
that if they went on ſhore he would accuſe 
them, and induce the Athenians to believe, 
that they did not take him in out of igno- 
rance, but that he had corrupred them with 
money from the beginning, he compelled 
them to bear off, and ſtand out to Sea, and 
fail forward towards the Coaſt of A4/za. 

A great part of his eſtate was privately 
conveyed away by his Friends , and ſent 
after. him by Sea into 4/ia, beſides which 
there was diſcovered and confiſcated to the 
value of fourſcore Talents; as Theophra- 


' flus writes. Theopompus ſays an hundred ; 


whereas Themiſtocles was never worth three 
Talents, before he was concerned in the 
publick. 

When he arrived at Cuma, and under- 
ſtood that all along the Coaſt there were 
many laid wait for him, and particularly 
Ergoteles and Pythodorus (for the Game 


was worth the hunting after by ſuch as py: 
ue 


| 
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ſued gain every where, the King of Perfia 
having offered by publick proclamation two 
hundred Talents to him that ſhould take 
him) he fled to Mges a ſmall City of the 
Folians, where no one knew him but one- 
ly his Hoſt Nicogenes, who was the richeſt 
man in Zolia, and well known in the 
Court of Perfia. While Themiſtocles lay 
hid for ſome days in his Houſe, one night 
after a Sacrifice and a good Supper, Olbius 
Schoolmaſter to Nzcogenes's Children fell 
fantick and inſpired, and cried out in 
Verle, 


This night inſtructs in myſtick dreams and 
charms, 
How t'uſe thy parts and ever conquering 

Armes. 


After this ZThemiſtocles dream that a Dra- Themiſto- 
gon coyled it ſelf up upon his Belly, and clc5's Pream. 


creeping up to his Neck, as ſoon as it tou- 
ched his Face was turned into an Eagle ; 
which ſpread its Wings over him, and took 
him up, and flew away with him into 
Countries far remote, where a golden Scep- 
tre appeared to him, upon which he reſted 
himſelf ſecurely, freed from all fear and 
trouble : and ſoon after Nicogenes made uſe 
of this invention to ſend him away. | 


The 
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The barbarous Nations, and amongſt 
them the Perſians eſpecially, are naturally 
jealous, clownith and moroſe towards their 
Women, not onely to their Wives, but alfo 
to their Slaves and Concubines, which they 
keep ſo ſtrictly that never any one ſees 
them abroad, even at their Meals they are 
thut up within Doors ; and when they take 
a journey, they are carried in clofe Coaches, 
or put under a little Tent or Covering ſhut 
cloſe on all ſides, and ſet upon a Waggon; 
{uch a travelling Carriage being prepared tor 
Themiſtocles, they overwhelmed him, and 
hid him 1n it, and carried him on his jour- 
ney ; and told thoſe whom they met or 
diſcourſed with upon the Road, that they 
carried a young Grecian Lady out of ona 
to a Noble-man at Court. 

Thucydides and Charon of Lampſachus 
report that Xerxes being dead, Themiſto- 
cles diſcourſed with his Son : but Ephorus, 
Deinon, Clitarchus, Heraclides and many 
others write, that he came to Xerxes, and 
though the chronological Tables do better 
agree with the relation of Thucydides, yet 
they are not exa&tly compiled with that 
undeniable certainty, that they ſhould be 
thought to be built upon unſhaken and im- 
movable Foundations. 

When Themiſtocles was come to the criti- 
cal point, he applyed himſelf firſt to Arta- 


banus 
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Linus Commander of a thouſand men, tel- 
ling him, that he was a Grecian and deſi- 
red to ſpeak with the King about important 
affairs, concerning which the King was 
extremely ſolicitous ; Artabanus aniwered 
him, Stranger, the Laws of men are diffe- 
rent, and ſome eſteem one thing honou- 
rable and ſome another, but it is honou- 
rable for all men to obſerve and commend 
the Laws of their own Country ; it is al- 
lowable for you Grecians to admure liberty 
and equality, but amongſt our many ex- 


cellent Laws, we account this the moſt . 


glorious, to honour the King, and to wors- 
thip him, as the Image of that great Deity 
that preſerves and protects the Univerſe ; 
and it you can accuſtom your ſelf to our 
Laws, and fall down before the King and 
worſhip him, you may both fee him and 
ſpeak to him ; but it your mind be other- 
wiſe, you muſt make ule of others to inter- 
cede for you ; for it is not the national cu- 
ſtom here for the King to give audicnce to 
any one that doth not tall down before him : 
Themiſtocles hearing this, replied, 4rtabanus, 
I that come hither to encreaſe the power 
and glory of the King, will not onely ſub- 
mit my ſelf to his Laws, fince it hath plen- 
ſed God to raiſe the Perſian Empire to this 
greatneſs ; but will alſo cauſe many more 
to be worſhippers and adorers of the King, 
[et 
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He u brought 


Let not this theretore be an impediment, 
why I thould not communicate to his Ma- 
jeſty what I have to impart, Artabanus as- 
king him who muſt we tell him that you 
are? for you ſeem to be no ordinary per- 
ſon, Themiſtocles anſwered, no man muſt 
be informed of this betore the King himſelf 
Thus Phantas relates it 3 to which Eratoſ- 
henes in his Treatiſe of Riches, adds, that 
by the means of a Woman of Eretria who 
was kept by Artabanus, he was brought 
acquainted with him, and obtained this fa- 
vour from him. 
When he was introduced to the King and 


_ Xc- had paid his due reverence to him, he 1tood 


ſilent, till Xerxes commanding the Inter- 
preter to ask. him who he was? he replied, 
I am ZThemiſtocles the Athenian, baniſhed 
and perſecuted by the Greeks, I ile to thee 
for retuge mighty Monarch ; the evils that 
I have done to the Perſians are eaſily to be 
torgiven, in conſideration of the many at- 
chievements accompliſhed for them, when 
I hindred the Grecians from purſuing the 
Medes after the fatal Battels of Sa/amw and 


Platea, when having freed my Country 


and placed the Greeks in fatety, my ambi- 
tion led me on to greater enterpriſes ; 1n 
which being ſucceſstull, I gratified the far 
extended Perſian Empire, and performed fer- 


vices acceptable to the greateſt Prince on 
earth, 
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earth; fince which all things having con- 
ſpired to augment my preſent calamittes, 
ſutable to ſuch a condition, I come hither, 
hoping to receive mercy from a gracious 
reconciled Sovereign, who hath laid aſide 
his anger, and is no longer mindtull of tor- 
mer evils; humbly imploring you, that ta- 
king the Greeks tor witneffes ot the ſervices 
| have done for Per/fia, you will make uſe 
of this occaſion to ſhew the world the 
nobleneſs of your vertue, rather than to 
fulfill your wrath, or fatisfic your indigna- 
tion, hereby you will preſerve an humble 
ſuppliant ; it otherwiſe, you deſtroy a ſer- 
vant of the Perſians, and a publick enemy 
of the Greeks. Beſides this, he related the 
manner of the Viſion, which he ſaw at Nz- 
cogenes's Houſe, and what was directed him 
by the Oracle of Dodona, where Jupiter 
commanded him to go to him that had a 
name like his, by which he underſtood, 
that he was ſent from Jupiter to Xerxes, 
ſeeing that they had both the name of 
mighty Kings; and he knew no other great 
ſacred powers but Jupiter, and the Perſian 
Emperour. 

The King heard him attentively , and 
though he admired his underſtanding and 
courage, gave him no anſwer at that time, 
but when he was with his intimate Friends, 
te rejoyced in his great good fortune, and 
eſteemed 
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eſteemed himſelf very happy in this, and 
prayed to his God Arimanzas, that all his 
enemies might be ever of the ſame mind 
with the Greeks, to provoke, abuſe and ex- 
pell the braveſt men amongſt them. Then 
he ſacrificed to the Gods, and preſently fell 
to drinking, and was ſo well pleaſed that 
in the night in the middle of his ſleep, he 
cried out for joy three times, I have 7he- 
miſtocles the Athenian. 

In the morning, Xerxes calling together 
the chief of his Court, had Themz/tocles 
brought betore him, who expeCted no good 
would come of it, eſpecially when he faw 
the Guards were fiercely ſet againſt him as 
ſoon as they knew his name, and gave him 
ill language; and as he came forward to- 
wards the King, who was ſet down and the 
reſt kept ſilence, paſſing by Roxanes a Com- 
mander of a thouſand men, he heard him 
ſigh and whiſper ſoftly to him without ſtir- 
ring out of his place, You ſubtile Greek Ser- 
' Pent, the Kings good Genius hath brought 
thee hither ; yet when he came 1nto the 
preſence, and fell down, the King faluted 
him, and ſpake to him kindly, telling him, 
he was now indebted to him two hundred 
Talents ; for it was juſt and reaſonable, that 
he ſhould receive the reward which was 
propoſed to whoſoever ſhould bring 7hemi- 


ſtocles; and promiſing much more, and 
encou- 
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encouraging him, he commanded him to 
ſpeak freely what he would concerning the 
affairs of Greece, Themiſtocles replied, that 
a man's Diſcourſe was like to a rich Perſian 
Carpet variouſly wrought and figured, the 
beautifull Images and proper Figures of 
which are beſt repreſented when they are 
clearly and fairly 6pened ; but when they 
are contracted and folded up, they are ob- 


ſcured and loſt, and theretore he defired He learns 


time to learn the' language -pertectly, in 
which he was to expreſs his mind, and un- 
fold his ſecret ſervices. The King being 
pleaſed with the- compariſon, and bidding 
him take what time he would, he deſired 
a year, in which time having learnt the 
Perſian Language ſufficiently he ſpake with 
the King by himſelf without the help of an 
Interpreter: and thoſe who wereat a diſtance 
thought that he diſcourſed onely about the 
affairs of Greece ; but there happening at 
the ſame time great alterations at Court, 
and removals of the King's Favourites, he 
drew upon himſelt-the envy of the great 
ones; who imagined, that he who had this 
great liberty might take the boldneſs to 
ſpeak many things concerning them : for 
the favours ſhewn to other Strangers were 
nothing in'compariſon of the honours con- 
erred on him ; the King inviting him to 
partake of his own paſtimes and recreatt- 
E e ons 
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ons both at home and abroad, carrying 
him with him a-hunting; and made him 
his intimate ſo far, that he permitted him 
not onely to come into the preſence of the 
Queen Mother, but alſo to wait upon her 
often, and converſe familiarly with her. 
And befides this, he heard the Diſcourſes 
of the Magicians, by the King's eſpecial 
command ; and was inſtrutted in the ſecret 
Philoſophy and Magick of the Perſians. 
When Demaratus the Lacedemonian, be- 
ing ordered by the King to ask whatſoever 
he , and it ſhould immediately be 
granted him, deſired the Royal Diademe, 
and that being lifted up on high he might 
make his publick entrance, and te carried 
m ſtate through the City of Sards with 
the Imperial Crown of Per/:a upon his head, 
after the manner of Kings ; Mzthropawfes 
Nephew to Ferxes, taking him by the 
hand told him, that he had no Brains for 
the Royal Diademe to cover ; and if Jupiter 
ſhould give him his Lightning and Thun- 
der, he would be neer the more Jupiter 
for that ; the King alſo repulſed him with 
fcorn and anger, refolving never to be re- 
eonciled to him, but to be inexorable to 
all ſupplications on his behalf; yet Themz- 
ftecles pacified him, and prevailed with him 
to forgive him: and it is reported that the 
fucceeding Kings in whoſe Reigns there 
was 
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was 2 greater communication between the 
Greeks and Perſians than formerly, when 
they invited any confiderable Greeiar into 
therr ſervice, to enconrage him they would 
ſignifie to him/by Letters, that he ſhonld be 
as great with them as Zhemiſtecles was with 
Xerxes. They relate alſo how Themiſto« 
cles when he was in great proſperity, and 
courted by many, feeing himſelf ſplendidly 
ferved at his Table, he turned to his Chil= 
dren and faid, Children, we had been un- 
done if we had nor beer undone. Moſt 
Writers fay, that he had three Cities given 
him Magnefia, Myus and Lampſacus, to 
maintain him in Bread, Meat and Wine. 
Neanthes of Cyzicus and Phanias add two 
more, the City of Percotes to provide him 
with Clothes, and om. with Bedding 
and Furmture for his Houle. 

As he went down towards the Sea fide 
to provide againft the attempts and prac- 
tices of the Greeks, a Perſian whoſe name 
was Epixyes Governour of the upper Phry+ 
g/a laid wait to kill him ; having for that 
purpoſe provided a long time before a crew 
of Pifidian mutrtherers, who were to ſet 
upon him when he came to refide in a Ci- 
ty that is called Zyons-head : but 7Themtiſto- 
cles ſleeping in the middle of the day, the 


Dream, and. faid unto him ; 7hemi/tocles, 
Ee 2 never 
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The Mother 
of the Gods 
appears to 


Mother of the Gods appeared to him in a bim. 
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never come at the Lyon's-head, for fear you 
fall into the Lyon's Jaws, for this advice I 
expect that your Daughter Mne/iptolema 
ſhould be my ſervant. 7hemiſtocles was 
much aſtoniſhed, and when he had poured 
forth his prayers, and made his vows to the 
Goddeſs, he left the great Road, and taking 
a compalſs about, went another way, chan- 
ging his intended ſtation to avoid that 
place, .and at night took up his reſt in the 
Fields; but one of the Sumpter-horſes which 
carried. part of the Furniture for his Tent, 
having fallen that day into a River, his 
Servants ſpread out the Tapeſtry which 
was wet, and hanged it up to drie it : in 
the mean time the Piſidians made towards 
them with their Swords drawn, -and not 
diſcerning exatly by the Moon what it 
was that was ſtretched out to be dried, 
they thought it was the Tent of 7hemiſto- 
cles, and that they ſhould find him reſting 
Himſelt within it; but when they came 
nigh, and lifted up the Hangings, thoſe 
who watched there fell upon them and took 
them. Themiſtocles having eſcaped this 
great danger, was in admiration of the 
goodneſs of the Goddeſs that appeared to 
him ; and in memory of it he built a Tem- 
ple in the City of Magnefia, which he dedi- 
cated. to Cybele Dindymene Mother of the 


Gods, wherein he conſecrated and deverys 
is 
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his Daughter Mnefiptolema unto her ſervice. 

When he came to Sards he viſited the 
Temples of the Gods, and obſerving at his 
leiſure their Buildings, Ornaments, and the 
number of their Offerings, he ſaw 1n the 
Temple of the Mother of the Gods the Sta- 
tue of a Virgin in Braſs two Cubits high, 
called the Water-bringer, or ſhe that brought 
the Water back again into its right Chanel. 
Fhemiſtocles had cauſed this to be made and 
ſet up when he was Surveyor of the Aque- 
duits at Athens, out of the Fines and For- 
teitures of thoſe, whom he had diſcovered 
to have taken away the Water, or to have 
turned it out of its due courſe, by other Pipes 
fitted for their private uſe : and whether he 
had ſome regret to ſee this fair Image in 
Captivity, and the Statue of a Grecian Vir- 
gin kept Priſoner in A//a; or whether he 
was defirous' to let the Athenians fee in 
what great credit he was with the King, 
and what authority he Fd in all the Per- 
ſian affairs; he entred into diſcourſe with 
the Governour of Lydia, to perſuade him 
to ſend this Statue back to Athens, which 
ſo enraged the Perſian Officer, that he told 
him, he would write the King word of it : 
Themiſtocles being affrighted hereat, got ac- 
ceſs to his Wives and Concubines, whom 
he gained with money, and by their means 
mitigated the fury of the Governour ; and 
on Ee 3 after- 
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afterwards carried himſelf more refervedly 
and circumſpetly, fearing the envy of the 
Perſians ; and gave over travelling about 


\ >4faa, and lived quietly in his own Houle 


in Maguefia, where tor a long time he pal 
ſed his days in great ſecurity, as Zheopoms 
P#s writes, being courted by all, and pre» 
ſented with rich Gifts, and honoured equal- 
Iy wath the greateſt perſons in the Perſian 
Empire ; the King at that time not mindirp 
his concerns with Greece, being inceſlantly 
buſied about the affairs of the upper Pro- 
VINCES. 

But when Egypt revolted, being aſliſted 
by the Athenzans, and the Grecian Galleys 
roved about as far as Cyprus and Ci{rcza, 
and C;zmoy had made himſelf maſter of the 
Sezs, the King turned his thoughts, and ben- 
ding his mind chiefly to refiſt the Grecians 
and to hinder their increaſing power againſt 
him, raiſed Forces, ſent out Commanders, 
and difpatched Naſſengers to 7 hemiſtocles 
at Maguefka, to put him in mind of his pro- 
miſe, and to incenfe him and irritate tum 
againſt the Greeks; yet this did not in- 
creaſe his hatred nor exaſperate him againſt 
the Athenians, neither was he any ways 
clevated with the thoughts of the honour 
and powerfull command he was to have in 
this War; but either imagining that this 
pngertaking could not proſperouſly be po 
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ried on, nor the King eaſily compaſs his 
defigns , the Greeks having at that time 
great Commanders, and amongſt them C;- 
mon wonderfully ſucceſsfull in the affairs of 
Greece ; or chiefly being aſhamed to ſully 
the glory of his former great aCtions, and 
| / of his many ViRtories and Trophies ; he de- 
. || termined to put a concluſion to his days ſu- 
\ | | table to his former great deeds, and to make 
; | | an end agreeable to the whole courſe of his 
* || life: he ſacrificed to the Gods, and invited 
|| his Friends, and having kindly entertained 
' them, and ſhaked hands with them, he 
| | | drank Bulls Bloud, as the general report 
| goes; but ſome ſay he took poiſon which He drinks 
diſpatched him in a ſhort time and ended 5 Shue. 
| his days in the City of Magne/a, having 
| lived ſixty five years, moſt of which he had 
ſpent in the State and in the Wars, in go- 
| verning of Countries and commanding of 
| Armies. The King being informed of the 
cauſe and manner of his death, admired 
tim more than ever, and continued to fhew 
kindneſs to his Friends and Relations. 
Themiftoctes |ft three Sons by yes + 
Daughter to Ly/ander of Alopece ; Arohep- 
tolis, Polyeuttius and Cleophantus. Plato 
the Philoſopher mentions the latter as a 
moſt excellent Horſeman ; but relates no- 
thing elſe of him worthy of memory : of 
this eldeſt Sons Neocles and Dzocles, Neocles 
Ee 4 died 
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Magneſia, 


His Tomb at 
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died when he was young, by the bite of a 
Horſe, and. Dzocles was adopted by his 
Grandlather Lyſander to be his Heir. He 
had-many Daughters, of which Mne/iptole- 
ma, whom he had by a ſecond Marriage, 
was Wite to -Archeptolis, her Brother-in- 
law . by another /Mother ; /talza was mar- 
ried to Panthedes of the Ifland of Scio ; Sy- 
baris to Nicomedes the Athenian. After the 
death of 7 hemiſtocles, his Nephew Phraſz- 
cles ſet fail for Magneſia, and married his 
Daughter Nicomachza, receiving her from 
the hands of her Brothers ; and brought up 
= Siſter 4/ta the youngeſt of all the Chil- 
_. - | | 
The Magneſians poſleis'the ſplendid Se- 
pulchre of Themiftocles placed in the middle. 
of their great Piazza, and it is not worth 
the taking notice of what Andocides writes 
to his Friends, concerning the Reliques of 
Themiſtocles; how the Athenians robbed 
his:Tomb, and threw his Aſhes into the 
Air; for he ſeigns this to exaſperate the 
Nobility againſt the people ; and there 15 
no'man living but knows that Phraſicles is 
miſtaken in his, Hiſtory, where he brings 
in Neocles and Demopolis for the Sons of 
Themiſtocles to incite or move compaſlion, 
as it he were writing of a Tragedy : yet 
Diodorus the Coſmographer writes in his 
Book of Sepulchres, but by conjecture eg 
ther 
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ther than of his certain knowledge, that 
near to the Haven of Pirea, where the 
Land runs out like an Elbow from the Pro- 
montory of Alcimus, and when you have 
doubled the Cape and paſſed inward where 
the Sea 1s always calm, there 1s a vaſt Foun- 
dation, and upon this the Tomb of Themz- 
ſtocles in the ſhape of an Altar ; and Plato 
the Comedian . ſeems to confirm this in 
theſe Verſes, 


Thy Tomb is fairly placed on the Strand, 

Where Merchants from all parts may paſs or 
land ; 

Where Ships from every quarter come in ſight, 

And may engage in many a bloudy Fight : 

So that thy Aſhes placed on the Shore, 

Both Sea and Land may honour and adore. 


Divers honours alſo and privileges were 
granted to the Kindred of 7hemiſtocles 
at Magneſia, which were obſerved down to 
our times; and another 7hemiſtocles of A- 
thens enjoyed them, with whom I had a 
particular acquaintance and Friendthip in 
the Houſe of 4mmonius the Philoſopher. 


The End of Themiſtocless Life. 
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F CAMILLUS. 


' Engltſhed from the Greek, 
my By Mich. Payne, Trin. Coll. Cant. Soc. 


that are related. of Furius Camillus, 


? , Mong the many remarkable things 
| this above all ſeems moſt fingular 


1 and firange, that he who for the moſt part 


_ as in the higheft commands, and had per- 
Wy formed the greateſt Aftions, was five times 


choſen DiQatour, trinmphed four times, and 
was ſtyled a Second Founder of Rome, yet ne- 
yer was ſo much as once Conſul. e rea- 


fon whereof was the ſtate and temper of oh 
then 
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then Commonwealth ; for the People being 
at diſſention with the Senate ſtifly refuſed 
to return Conſuls, but in their ſtead elected 
other Magiſtrates called Military Tribunes, 
who though they acted every thing with 
- full Conſular Power and {Authority , yet 
their Government was leſs grievous to the 
People, by reaſon they were more in num- 
ber: for to have the management of affairs 
entruſted in the hands of fix perſons rather 
than two, was ſome eaſe and ſatisfaction to 
thoſe-who could not endure the Dominion 
of a few. . This was the condition of the 
times when Camz/us flouriſhed in the height 
of his a&tions and glory, and although the 
Government in the mean time had often 
proceeded to ' Conſular Ele&tions, yet he 
could never perſwade himſelf to be Conſul, 
againſt the good-will and inclination of the 
People. In all other his adminiſtrations 
which were many and various, he fo be- 
haved himſelf, that when he was alone in 
Authority, his, power was: exerciſed as in 
common, but the honour. of all actions re- 
dounded intirely to himſelf, even when in 
joint. Commiſſion. with others; the reaſon 
ofthe former was his moderation, com- 
anding without pride or inſolence ; of the 
latter , his great judgment and wiſedom, 
wherein without; queſtion, he excelled all 
others. And; whereas the. Houſe of the 
FP | | Furtt 
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Furii was not at that time of any conlide- 
rable quality, he was the firſt that raiſed 
himſelt ro honour, ſerving under Poſthumz- 
u Tubertus, DiCtatour, in the great Battel 
againſt the Afques and Volſces ; tor riding 
out from the reſt of the Army, and 1n the 
charge receiving a wound in his Thigh, he 
for all that gave not over the fight, but 
plucking out the Dart that ſtuck cloſe in 
the wound, and engaging with the braveſt 
of the enemy, he put them to flight, tor 
which ation, among other rewards be- 


ſtowed on him, he was created Cenſor, an Camilius 


Office in thoſe days of great efteem and 
authority. During his Cenſorſhip one ve- 
ry good act of his 1s recorded, that where- 
as the Wars had made many Widows, he 
obliged ſuch as had no Wives, ſome by fair 
perſwaſton, others by threatning to ſet Fines 
on their heads, to take them in marriage. 
Another neceflary one, in cauſing Orphans 
to be rated, who before were exempted 
irom Taxes, the trequent and chargeable 
Wars requiring more than ordinary expen- 
ces to maintain them. But that which 


pinched them moſt was the Siege of Yeiz The Siege - 
(ſome call them Yenetani.) This was the f Ve. 


head City of Tuſcany, not inferiour to Rowe, 
either in number of Arms or multitude ot 
douldiers, infomuch that preſuming on her 


wealth and magnificence, and priding her 
ſelt 
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{elf in the variety of pleaſures ſhe enjoyed, 
the had tought many a tair Battel with the 
Romans, contending for Glory and Empire. 
But now they had quitted their former am» 
bition having been weakned and brought 
low in many notabk encounters, ſo that 
having fortified themſelves with high and 
ſtrong Walls, and furniſhed the City with 
all forts of Weapons oftenſive and defenſive, 
as likewiſe with Corn and all manner of 
Proviſwns, they cheerfully endured the 
Siege, which though tedious to them, was 
no leſs troubleſome and vexatious to the be- 
fiegers. For the Romans having never been 
accuſtomed to lie long abroad in the heat 
of Summer, and conſtantly to winter at 
home, they were then firſt compelled by 
the Tribunes, to build Forts and Garrifons 
in the Enemies Country, and raifing ſtrong 
Works about their Camp to joyn Winter 
and Summer together. And now the ſe- 
venth year of the War drawing to an end, 
the Commanders began to be ſuſpetted as 
too ſlow and remiſs in driving on the Siege, 
infomuch that they were SCharged and 
others choſen for the War, among whom 
was Camilias then ſecond time "Tribune. 
| Pur at preſent he had no hand in the Siege, 
his lot being to make War upon the Fatt 
ſces and Capenates, who taking advantage 
of the Romans being buſicd on all _ 
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had much ſpoiled their Country, and 
through all the Tufcan War given them 
ſore diverſions, but were now reduced by 
Camillus, and with great loſſes ſhut up with- 
in their Walls. 

And now in the very heat of the War an 7h ſtrange 
accident happened to the Alban Lake no leſs 74 
wonderfull than the moſt incredible things Lake. 
that are reported, and by reaſon no viſible 
cauſe could be aſhgned, or any natural be- 
ginning whereto to aſcribe it, it became 
matter of great amazement. It was the 

inning of Autumn, and the Summer be- 
fore had neither been very rainy, nor in ap- 
pearance over troubled with Southern winds, 
and of the many Lakes, Brooks and Springs 
of all ſorts wherein /taly abounds, ſome 
were wholly dried up, others drew very 
little Water with them. But all the Rivers, 
as they conſtantly uſed in Summer, ran in 
a very low and hollow Chanel. But the 
Alban Lake that is fed by no other waters 
but its own, being compaſled about with 
iruitfull Mountains, without any cauſe, un- 
leſs it were Divine, began viſibly to riſe 
and ſwell, increaſing to the feet of the Moun- 
tains, and by degrees reaching to the very 
tops of them, and all this without any vio- 
lent toſſing, or agitation of its Waves. At 
firlt it was the wonder of Shepherds and 
terdmen, but when the Earth which like 
a great 


4 ſubtitle 
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a great Dam held up the Lake from falling 
into the lower grounds, through the quan- 
tity and weight of Water was broken down; 
and that in a violent ſtream it ran through 
the plow'd Fields and Plantations, to dif- 
charge it ſelf in the Sea ; it did not onely 
{trike terrour in the Romans, but was 
thought by all the inhabitants of 7raly to 
portend ſome extraordinary events. But 
the greateſt talk of it was in the Camp that 
beſieged Yezz, 'when once this accident of 
the Lake came to be known among them, 
and as 1n long Sieges it 1s uſual for parties 
of both ſides to meet and converſe with one 
another ; it happened that a Roman had 
gained much confidence and familiarity 
witlr one of the beſieged, a man well verſed 
in ancient learning,” and had the reputation 
of more than ordinary skill in divination. 
The Roman obſerving him to be overjoy'd 
at the ftory of the Lake, and to mock at 
the Siege, told him that this was not the 
onely prodigy that of late had happened to 
the Romans, but that others more wonder- 
full than this had befallen them, which he 
was willing to communicate to him, that 
he might the better provide for his private 
affairs in theſe publick diftempers. The 
man greedily embraced the motion, expec- 
ting to hear ſome wonderfull ſecrets, but 
when by little and little he had drill'd him 


on 
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on in diſcourſe, and inſenfibly drawn him 
a good way from the Gates of the City, 
he ſnatched him up by the middle, being 
ſtronger than he, and by the aſliſtence of 
others that came running from the Camp, 
ſeized and delivered him to the Comman- 
ders. The man reduced to this neceſlity, 
and knowing that deſtiny is not to be avoi- 
ded, diſcoverd to them the ſecret counſels 
of his Country. That it was not pollible 
the City ſhould be taken, untill the Alban 
Lake, which now broke forth and had 
found out new paſſages, was drawn back 

from that courſe, and ſo diverted, that it 


could not mingle with the Sea. The Se- Ambaſſadours 
nate having heard and deliberated of the _—_ —_ 
matter, decreed to ſend to Delphos to ask 


counſel of that God ; the Meſſengers were 
perſons of the greateſt quality, Cofſus Lici- 
nius, Valerius Potitus and Fabius Ambuſtus ; 
who having made their volage by Sea, and 
conſulted the God , returned with other 
anſwers, particularly that there had been a 
neglect of ſome of their Country Rites re- 
lating to the Latine Featts. As tor the Al- 
ban Water, the Oracle commanded, that if 
it was poſlible, they thould draw it from 
the Sea, and ſhut it up 1n its ancient bounds ; 
but if that was not to be done, then they 
ſhould bring it down into Ditches and Tren- 
ches into the lower grounds, and ſo dry it 

Ft up ; 


| 
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up ; which meſſage being delivered, the 
Prieſts performed what related to the $a- 
crifices, and the People went to work, an 
turned the Water. | 
And now the Senate in the tenth year 
of the War taking away all other Com- 
mands created Camillus Dittatour , who 
choſe Cornelius Scipio for his General of 
Horſe; and in the firſt place he made 
Vows unto the Gods, that it they would 
grant a happy concluſion of that War, he 
would celebrate to their Honour the great 
Sports, and dedicate a Temple to the God- 
deſs whom the Romans call Matuta the 
Mother, but from the Ceremonies which 
are uſed, one would verily think ſhe was 
Leucothea, for leading a Servant-maid into 
the ſecret part of the Temple they there 
buftet her, and then drive her out again ; 
and they embrace their Brothers Children, 
more than their own; and in the matter 
of Sacrifices uſe the fame ceremonies as to 
Bacchus his Nurſes, and what 1s cuſtomary 
in the fad caſe of 7zo in remembrance of the 
Concubine. Camillus having made theſe 
Vows, marched into the -Country of the 
Faliſces, and in a great Battel overthrew 
them and the Capenates their Confede- 
rates ; afterwards he turned to the Siege of 
Veii, and finding that to take it by aſſault 


would prove a difficult and hazardous at- 
tempt, 
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tempt, he cut Mines under ground , the 
Earth about the City being eaſy to break 
up, and allowing as much depth as would 
carry on the Works without being diſcove- 
red by the Enemy. This deſign going on 
in a hopetull way, he without, gave af- 
faults to the Enemy to divert them about 
the Walls, whilſt chey that worked under- 
ground in the Mines were inſenſibly, with- 
out being perceived, got within the Caſtle, 
under the Temple of F«no, which was the 
greateſt and molt celebrated in all the City. 
It is reported that the Prince of the Tuſcans 
was at that very time at his Devotions, and 
that the Prieſt after he had looked into the 
Entrails of the Beait, ſhould cry out with a 
loud voice, That the Gods would give the 
victory to thoſe that ſhould finiih rhofe Sa- 
crifices : and that the Romans who were 1n 
the mines hearing the words, 1mmediately 
pulld down the Floor, and aſcending with 
noiſe and claſhing of Weapons, frighted 
away the Enemy , and fſnatching up the 
Entrails carried them to Cami//us. But this 
may look like a Fable. The City being ta= 
ken by ſtorm, and the Souldiers bufied in 
pillaging and gathering an infinite quaatity 
of Riches and Spoil, Camil/us from the 
ligh Tower viewing what was done, at 
firlt wept for pity; and when they that 
were by, congratulated his -good fuccels, 
| f 2 he 
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he lift up his hands to Heaven, and broke 
out into this Prayer. O moſt mighty Fupi- 
ter, and ye Gods that are Judges of good 
and evil aftions, Te know that not without 
juſt cauſe, but conſtrained by neceſſity we 
have been forced to revenge our ſelves on the 


| City of our unrighteous and implacable Ene- 


mies. But if in the viciſſitude of things, 
there be any calamity due, to countervail 
this great felicity, I beg that it may be di- 
wverted from the City and Army of the Ro- 
mans, and with as little hurt as may be, fall 
upon my own Head. Having faid theſe 
words, and juſt turning about (as the cu- 
ſtom of the Romans is to turn to the right 
when they worſhip or pray) he fell flat to 
the ground, to the aſtoniſhment of all thar 
were preſent. But recovering himſelf pre- 
ſently from the. fall, he told them, that it 
had ſucceeded to his wiſh, a ſmall mil- 
chance in recompence of the greateſt good 
fortune. 

Having ſacked the City, he reſolved ac- 
cording as he had vowed to carry Juno's 
Image unto Rome ; and the Workmen be- 
ing ready for that purpoſe, he ſacrificed to 
the Goddeſs, and made his ſupplications, 
that ſhe would be pleaſed to accept of their 
devotion toward her, and graciouſly vouch- 
ſafe to accept of a place among the Gods 
that precided at Rome : They fay, that the 
Statue 
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Statue anſwered in a low voice, that ſhe 
was ready and willing to go. Livy writes 
that in praying, Camzi/us touched the God- 
deſs, and invited her, and that ſome of the 
ſtanders by cryed out, that ſhe was willing. 
They who ſtickle moſt for this Miracle, 
and endeavour to defend it, have the won- 
derfull fortune of that City on their ſides, 
which from a ſmall and contemptible be- 
ginning attained to that greatneſs and pow- 
e& which it could never have done, with- 
out thoſe many and great manifeſtations of 
God upon all occaftions appearing for it. 
Beſides, they produce other Wonders of the 
like nature, as the often ſweating of Sta- 
tues, and that they have ſometimes been 
heard to groan, as likewiſe the turning 
aſide of ſome, and nodding and approving 
of others, as many of the Ancients have 
reported ; and we our ſelves could relate 
divers wonderfull things which we have 
heard from men of our own time, which 
are not lightly to be rejected : but to give 
too eaſy credit to ſuch things, or wholly 
to disbelieve them, is equally dangerous, by 
reaſon of humane infirmity, which hath no 
bounds or command of it ſelf, but is ſfome- 
times carried to ſuperſtition and dotage , 
otherwhile to the contempt and neglect of 
all Religion. But moderation is the beſt, 
and to doe nothing too much. But Camzl- 
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tery of thoſe that were about him, aſſumed 
to himſelf more than became a civil and le- 
gal Magiſtrate. Among other things was the 
pride and haughtineſs of his Triumph, dri- 
ving through Rome in a Charriot drawn 
with tour White Horſes, no General either 
before or fince having done the like ; tor the 
Romans eſteem that carriage to be ſacred 
and peculiar onely to the King and Father 
of the Gods. This alienated the hearts of 


the Citizens from him who were not accu- 


ſtomed to ſuch pomp and bravery. 
| The ſecond pique they had againſt him, 
was his oppoſing the Law by which the 
City was to be divided; for the Tribunes of 
the People preferred a Law, that the Peo- 
ple and Senate ſhould be divided into two 
parts, one of which ſhould remain at home, 
the other as the lot ſhould give it remove to 
the new-taken City. By which means they 
ſhould not onely have much more Room, 
but by the advantage of two great and fair 
Cities be better able to maintain. their Ter- 
ritories, and the reſt of their plentifull For- 
tunes. The People therefore who were 
now grown rich and numerous, greedily 
embraced it, and in great crouds, began 
| t 
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Camillus's Jus, whether pufied up with the greatneſs 
deportment of the aCtion to have won a City that was 
competitour with Rome, and had held out 
fraſifull tothe a ten years ſiege, or exalted with the flat- 
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to tumult in the publick Courts, deman- 
ding to have it put to the Vote. Bur the 
Senate and ableſt Citizens judging the Pro- 
ceedings of the Tribunes to tend rather to 
the deſtruction than diviſion of Rome, yet 
unable to bear up againſt it themſelves , 
flew to Camillus for atliſtence, who fearing 
to come to the open encounter, yet by con- 
tinual flinging in new occaſions to buſy and 
employ their heads, made a ſhift to ſtave off 
the Law. For theſe things he was difre- 
liſht by the People. But the greateſt and 
moſt apparent cauſe of their hatred againſt 
him , aroſe from the tenths of the Spoil, 
the multitude having herein, it not fo juſt, 
yet a plauſible pretence againſt him. For 
it ſeems, as he went to the ſiege of Yezz, 
he had vowed to Apo/lo, that 1ft he took 
the City, he would dedicate to him. the 


tenth of the Spoil. The City being taken camillus un- 
and ſacked, whether he was loth to trouble mindful of 
the Souldiers at that time, or that through _— 


multitude of buſineſs he had forgotten his 
Vow ; he ſuffered them to enjoy that part 
of the Spoils alſo. Some time afterwards, 
when his Authority was laid down, he 
brought the matter before the Senate, and 
the Prieſts at the ſame time reported out of 
the Sacrifices, that the anger of the Gods 
was portended, and that they were not to 
be appeaſed without expiation and offe- 
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rings. The Senate decreed the obligation 
to be 1n torce. 

Burt ſeeing it was difficult for every one 
to produce the ſame very things they had 
taken to be divided anew, they ordained 
that every one upon oath ſhould bring in- 


-to the Publick the tenth part of his gains, 
This ſeemed very ſevere and grievous to the 


Souldiers, who ceaſed not to murmur, 
that poor men, and ſuch as had endured fo 
much labour and travail in the War, thould 
be forced, out of what they had gained and 
ſpent, to bring in ſo great a proportion; 
Camillus being aſſaulted by their clamour 
and tumults, tor want of a better excuſe, 
betook himſelf to the meaneſt of defences, 


a by confeſling he had forgotten his Vow ; 


but they complained that he that then vow- 
ed the tenth of the Enemy, now levied it 
out of the tenths of the Citizens. Never- 
theleſs, every one having brought in his 
due proportion, it was decreed tliat out of 
it a Bowl of maſlſy Gold ſhould be made 


The free con- and ſent unto De/phos. But there was great 


ſcarcity of Gold in the City, and when the 


Ladies to pa- Magiſtrates were conſidering where to get 
cify Apollo. jt, the Roman Ladies meeting together and 


conſulting among themſelves, out of the 


golden Ornaments they wore, contributed | 


as much as went to the making the Offe- 
ring ; which in weight came to eight Ta- 
* [” ' Tents 
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knts of Gold. The Senate, to give them 
the honour they had deſerved, ordained 
that funeral Orations ſhould be uſed at the 
obſequies of Women, as well as Men, it 
having never before been a cuſtom rhat an 

Woman after death was publickly praiſed. 
Chuſing out therefore three of the chief of 
the Nobility for Ambaſladours, they ſent 
them in a fair Veſſel, well mand, and 
ſumptuouſly adorned. It was winter, and 
the Sea was calm, however, 1t 15 remarka- 
ble, that being brought almoſt to the very 
briak of deſtru&tion, beyond all expeCta- 
tion, they eſcaped the danger. For hard 
by the Ifles of Z0olus, the Winds flacking, 
the Gallies - of the Liparians came upon 
them, taking them for Pirates. But when 
they held up their hands in ſupplicant man- 
ner, the Liparians forbore violence, onely 
taſtned their Ship and towed her into the 
Harbour, where they expoſed to fale their 
Goods and Perſons, adjudging them to be 
lawtull prize. But by the vertue and inte- 
reſt of one man 7ime/ithius by name, who 
was Governour of that place, and uſed his 
utmoſt perſuaſion, they were with much 
adoe diſmiſſed. Beſides, he himſelf joined 
ſome of his own Veſſels with them, to ac- 
company them in their voyage, and aſſiſt 
them at the dedication : for which he re- 
ceived honours at Rowe according as he had 


deſerved. 't 
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deſerved. And now the Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple again refaming the Law about the divi- 
ſion of the City, the War againſt the Faliſ- 
ces luckily broke out, giving liberty to the 
Nobility to chuſe what Magittrates they 
pleaſed, who thereupon choſe Camilus mi- 
litary Tribune, with five other Aſlociates; 
Afairs then requiring a Commander of au- 
thority and reputation, and one well ex- 
perienc'd in War; when the People had ra- 
tified the Ele&tion, Camillus marched with 
his Forces into the Territories of the Fali/- 
ces, and beſieged Faleriz a well-tenced City 
and plentifully ſtored with all necelaries of 
War : And although he perceived it would 
be no ſmall work to take it, nor little time 
ſpent about it, yet he was willing to exer- 
ciſe the Citizens, and keep them doing 
abroad, that they might have no leaſure, 
idleing at home, to follow the Tribunes into 
faction and ſedition. Which remedy the 
Romans conſtantly uſed, like good Phyſi- 
cians, to diſperſe abroad thoſe violent Hu- 
mours that diſturb the Commonwealth. 
The Falerians, truſting in the ſtrength of 
their City, which was well fortified on all 
ſides, made ſo little account of the Siege, 
that beſide thoſe that garded the Walls, the 
reſt as in times of peace walked the Streets 
in their common Habits. The Boys went 
to School, and were led by their Maſter to 


play 
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play and exerciſe about the Town-walls ; 
For the Falerians, like the Grecians, uſed 
one publick School, to the end, their Chil- 
dren being brought up together, might be- 
times learn to converſe and be tamiliar 
with one another. 


This School-maſter deſigning to betray 77e treachery 


the Falerians by their Children, led them 
out every day under the Town-wall, at 
firſt but a little way, and when they had 
exerciſed brought them home again. Af- 
terwards by degrees he drew them farther 
and farther, till at Jait by pra&tice he had 
made them bold and fearleſs, as it no dan- 
ger was about them ; at laſt,” having got 
them all together, he brought them to the 
Out-guard of the Romans and delivered 
them up, demanding to be led to Camillus. 
Where being come, and ſtanding in the 
middle, he taid, 7hat he was the Maſter 
and Teacher of thoſe Children, but prefer- 
ring his favour before all other obligations, 
he was come to deliver up his Charge to him, 
and in that the whole City. When Camil- 
lus had heard him out, he was ſtruck with 
the horrour of ſo treacherous an Act, and 
turning to the Standers by, he ſaid, What 
a ſad thing is War, which is begun and en- 
ded with much unjuſtice and violence ! But 
to good men there are certain Laws even in 
War it ſelf , and vittory is not ſo greedily to 
be 


rtan School. 


be hunted after as not to refuſe the aſſ- 
flence of wicked and unrigÞteous ations ; 
for it becomes a great General to rely on his 
own vertue, and not the deceit and treache- 


His deſerved ry of others. Which faid, he commanded 
Puniſhment. \\;c Officers to tear off his Cloaths, and bind 


his Hands behind him, and give the Boys 
Rods and Scourges, to puniſh the Traytour, 
and drive him back to the City. By this 
time the Faleriz had underſtood the trea- 
chery of the School-maſter ; and the City, 
as in ſuch a general Calamity it muſt needs 
be, was full of Iamentations and crys, the 
honourable Men and Women running in 
diſtrattion Tbout the Walls and Gates , 
when behold the Boys came whipping 
their Maſter on, naked and bound, calling 
Camillus, their Saviour, their God, their 
Father ; Inſomuch, that it ſtruck not one- 
ly into the Parents, but the reſt of the Ci- 
tizens that ſaw what was done, ſuch an ad- 
miration and love of Camzillus his Juſtice, 
that immediately running into Counſel , 
they ſent Ambaſſiadours to him, to reſign 
whatever they had to his diſpoſal. Camilus 
ſent them to Rome, where being brought 
into the Senate, they ſpoke to this purpoſe, 
That the Romans preferring Juſtice before 
Viftory, had taught them rather to embrace 
ſubmiſſion than liberty ; that they could not 
confeſs themſelves to be ſo much inferiour in 
ſtrength, 
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firemth, as they muſt acknowledge them to 
be ſuperiour in vertue. The Senate remit- 
| ted the whole matter to Camus, to judge 
7 | and order as he thought fit. Who taking 
a ſum of Money of the Falerians, and ma- 
king a Peace with the whole Nation of the 
Faliſces, returned home : But the Souldiers, 
who expected to have had the Pillage ot 
the City, when they came to Rome empty- 
| handed, railed againſt Came/us among their 
Fellow-citizens, as a hater of the People, 
| and one that maliciouſly oppoſed the inte- 
reſt of the Poor. Afterwards, when the 
| Tribunes of the People again propoſed the 
Law for dividing the City, Cami/as of all 
others moſt openly appear'd againſt it, ſpa- 
ring no pains, but inveying with all bold- 
neſs againſt the Promoters of it; ſo that 
forcing and conſtraining the multitude, 
they diſmiſſed the Law , though contrary 
to their inclinations. But againſt Camillus 
they had an implacable hatred. Inſomuch, camillus ls 
that though a great mislortune tetell him in 997 _ 
his Family ( one of his Sons dying of a di- jr 
ſeaſe) yet the commileration ot His caſe - 
could not in the leaſt make them abate of 
their malice. And indeed he took this loſs 
with immoderate forrow, keing a man na- 
turally of a mild and tender diſpoſition ; 
even that day, when the accufation was 
preferred againſt him, he kept houſe, and 
Was 
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was ſhut up a cloſe Mourner with the Wo- 
men. His Accuſer was Lucius Apulciug, 
The Crime, Fraud in the Tuſcan Spoils; 
and accordingly it was given out, that 
there were found with him certain braſs 
Gates part of thoſe Spoils. The People 
were exaſperated againſt him, and it was 
plain they would take hold of the leaſt pre- 
tence and occaſion to condemn him. Where- 
fore gathering together his Friends and fel- 
low Souldiers, and ſuch as had bore com- 
mand with him, a conſiderable number in 
all, he beſought them that they would not 
ſuffer him to be unjuſtly cruſht under falſe 
accuſations, and leit the mock and ſcorn 
of his Enemies. His Friends having advi- 
ſed and conſulted among themſelves made 
anſwer, that as to the Sentence they did 
not ſee how they could help him, but that 
they would contribute to whatſoever fine 
ſhould be ſet upon him : Not able to endure 
ſo great an indignity, he reſolved in his an- 
ger, to leave the City, and go into Exile. 


Hi volumary Wherefore having taken leave of his Wite, 
b.riſomert, 2nd his Son, he went ſilently to the Gate 


of the City, where making a ſtand, and 
turning himſelf about, he ſtretched out his 
Hands to the Capitol, and prayed to the 
Gods, That if without any fault of his own, 
but merely through the malice and violence 


of the people, he was driven out into baniſh- 
; ment, 
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ment, that the Romans might quickly have 

cauſe to repent of it ; and that all mankind 
might v1 _ tbly perceive, that they needed his 
aſſiſtence, and longed for his return. Thus, 

like Achilles, having leſt his 1mprecations 

on the Citizens, he went into baniſhment ; 

ſo that neither appearing, or making de- 
fence, he was condemned in the ſum of fit- 

teen thouſand Afﬀles, which reduced to Sil- 

ver makes a thouſand five hundred Drach- 

mas ; for an Aſle was a little piece of Mo- 

ney, ten of which in Braſs made a Penny. 

There is not a Roman but does believe that and irs con- 
immediately upon the Prayers of Cami/us, comitant ca- 
a ſudden Judgment followed at the heels, _O 
and that he received a ſufficient revenge for 

the injuſtice done unto him ; which though 

we cannot think was pleafant, but rather 
grievous and bitter to him, yet it was very 
remarkable, and noſed over the whole 
World : For ſuch vengeance tell upon the 

City of Rome, and ſuch diſmal times ſuc- 
ceeded, as drew along with them all manner 

of dangers and deaths, accompanied with dif 

grace and infamy: Whether or no it fell out 

by chance or fortune, or it be the office of 

ſome God not to ſee 1njured Vertue go un- 
revenged. The firſt token that ſeemed to 
threaten ſome miſchief to enſue, was the 

death of the Cenſor in the Month of Faly, 

tor the Romans have a religious reverence 

for 
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for the office of a Cenſor, and eſteem it a 
facred thing. The ſecond was, That juſt 
before Camil/lus went into exile, Marcus Ce. 
dicius, a perſon of no great quality or of 
the rank of Senatours, but elteemed a os 
ber and creditable man, reported to the M4. 
litary Tribunes a thing worthy their confi. 
deration. That going along the Night be- 
tore in that Street which 1s called the new 
Way, and being called by ſome body in a 
huge voice, he turned about but could ſee 
no body, but heard a voice bigger than a 
Man's, which ſaid theſe words, Go, Marcus 
Cedicius, and early in the morning tell the 
Military Tribunes , that ſuddenly they are 
to expett the Gauls. But the Tribunes 
made a mock and ſport with the ſtory, 
and a little after Cami/us his buſineſs fell 
our. | 
The Gau!s, The Gauls are deſcended originally of 
_ oigj-a"the Celtz, and are reported by reaſon of 
e049 their vaſt numbers to have left their Coun: 
try not able to ſuſtain them all, and to 
have gon in ſearch of other places to inha- 
bit. And being many thouſands of them 
young Men and able to bear Arms, and car- 
rying with them a greater number of Wo- 
men and young Children, ſome of them 
paſſing the Riphzan Mountains, fell upon 
the Northern Ocean, and poſſeſſed the ut- 
termolt bounds of Europe ; others _ 
tnems 
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themſelves between the Pyrenzan Mountain 
and the Alpes, for a long time lived near 
to the Semnones and Celtorzi, But after- 
wards taſting of the Wine which was then 
firſt brought them out of /zaly, they were 
all fo much taken with the Liquor, and 
tranſported with the unuſual delight, that 
ſnatching up their Arms, and taking their 
Parents along with them, they marched di- 
realy to the Alpes to find out that Coun- 
try which yielded ſuch Fruit, eſteeming all 
others barren and unpleaſant. He that firſt 
brought Wine among them, and was the 
chict inſtigatour to draw them into 7zaly, 


isfaid to be one Arron a Tuſcan, a man of Arron inflru- 


noble extra&tion, by nature not evil, but 
happened to be in theſe untoward circum- 


ſtances : he was Guardian to an Orphan, Italy: 


one of the richeſt of that Country, and much 
admired for his beauty, his name Lucumo z 
From his Childhood he had been bred up 
with Arron in his Family, and now grown 
up, he left not the Houſe, pretending to 
take great delight in his converſation, thus 
for a great while together he ſecretly enjoy- 
ed Arron's Wite, corrupting and being cor- 
rupted by her. But when they were both ſo 
far gone on in their paſſions, that they could 
neither refrain their luſt or conceal it, the 
young Man ſeiſed the Woman and openly 
carried her away. The Husband going'to 

Gg Law, 
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Law, and overpower'd in multitude of 
Friends and Money, left his own Country, 
and hearing of the ſtate of the Gauls, went 
to them, and was Conductour of that Ex- 
pedition into /taly. At firſt coming they 

reſently pulled themſelves of all that 
am which anciently the Tuſcans in- 
habited, reaching from the Alpes to both 
the Seas, as the names themſelves witneſs; 
for the North Sea Adria 1s ſo called from 
the Tuſcan City Adria, and that which 
lies on the other ſide to the South is called 
the Tuſcan Sea. All the Country 1s well 
planted with Trees, has pleaſant and rich 
Paſture, and well watered with Rivers. It 
had eighteen fair and ſtately Cities, excel- 
lently ſeated for induſtry and Trade, and 
plentifully provided for all pleaſures and de- 
lights. The Gauls caſting out the Tuſcans 
ſeated themſelves in them : but theſe things 
were done long betore. 

But the Gauls at this time were beſieging 
Cluſium a Tuſcan City. The Cluſians ſent 
to the Romans for ſuccour, deſiring them 
to interpoſe with the Barbarians by their 
Letters and Ambaſſadours. There were 
ſent three of the Family of the Fab: per- 
ſons of the greateſt quality, and moſt ho- 
nourable in the City. The Gauls received 
them courteouſly in reſpect to the name of 


Rome, and giving over the aſſault which 
Was 
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was then making upon the Walls came 
to conference with them, where the Am- 
baſſadours asking what injury they had re- 
ceived of the Cluſians that they thus invaded 
their City, Breanus King of the Gauls ſmi- 
ling made anſwer, The Cluftans doe us inju- 
ry, in that not able to till a ſmall parcel of} 
ground, they muſt needs poſſeſs a great Ter- 


ritory, and will not communicate any part to ſadours at 


us, who are ſtrangers, many in number and 
vor. In the ſame mature, O Romans, for- 
merly the Albanes, Fidenates and Ardeates, 
and now lately the Veiens and Capenates 
and many of the Faliſces and Volſces did you 
injury ; upon whom ye make War if they do 
nt yield you part of what they poſſeſs, ye 
make Slaves # 6h ye waſte and ſpoil their 
Country and ruin their Cities, neither in ſo 
deing are ye cruel or unjuſt, but follow that 
moſt ancient of all Laws, which gives the 
things of the 7 nr to the ſtrong, beginning 
from God and ending in the Beaſts, for all 
theſe by nature ſeek, the ſtronger to have 
advantage over the weaker : Leave off there- 
fore to pity the Cluſtans whom we beſtege, leſt 
ye teach the Gauls to be good and compaſſio- 
nate to thoſe that are oppre(ſed by you. By 
this anſwer the Romans perceived that 
Breynus was not to be treated with, ſo 
they went into Clz/ium and encouraged and 
ſtir d up the inhabitants to make a fally 
Gg 2 with 


ly to the Ro- 
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with them upon the Barbarians, which they 
dideither to try the ſtrength of the Cluſians, 

or to ſhew their own. The fally being 

made, and the fight growing hot about the 

Walls, one of the Fabiz, Quintus Ambuſtus, 

Leing well mounted, and ſetting Spurs to 

his Horſe, made full againſt a Gaul, a man 

of huge bulk and ſtature, whom he faw 

was rode out a great diſtance from the reſt. 

At the firſt he was not perceived through 

the ſharpneſs of the encounter, and the glit- 

tering of his Armour that hindred the fight 

of him; but when he had overthrown the 

Gaul, and was going to gather the Spoils, 

Brennus by Brennus knew him, and invoking the Gods 
_ — to be witneſſes, that contrary to the known 
withRome, and common Law of Nations, which is ho- 
lily obſerved by all mankind, that he who 

came an Ambaſiadour ſhould act hoſtility | ; 

againſt him, he drew off his men, and bid- | ; 

ding the Cluſians farewell, led. his Army Þ | 

\ dire&tly to Rome. But not willing it ſhould | ; 
look as if they took advantage of that in- 
jury, and were ready to embrace any flight 
occaſion and pretence of quarrel, he ſent a 
Herald to demand the man in puniſhment, 
and in the mean time marched leafurely on. 
The Senate being met at Rome, among ma- 
ny others that ſpoke againſt the Fabiz, the 
Prieſts called Feciales were the moſt violent 
proſecutours, who laying Religion ny 
tne 
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the Senate, adviſed them that they would 
ay the whole guilt and expiation of the 
fa& upon him that committed it, and fo 
acquit the reſt. Theſe PFeciales Numa 
Pompilius, the mildeſt and juſteſt of Kings, 
conſtituted the Conſervatours of Peace, 
and the Judges and Determiners of all 
Cauſes by which War may juſtifiably be 
made. The Senate referring the whole 
matter to the People, and the Prieſts there 
25 well as in the Senate pleading againſt Fa- 
tius, the multitude did ſo little regard their 
authority that in ſcorn and contempt of it 


they choſe Fabinus and the reſt of his Bre- os choſen 
thren Military Tribunes. The Gauls hea- ;j, expediri- 
ring this, in great rage would no longer on againſt the 


telay their march, bur haſtned on with all 9 


the ſpeed they :could make. The places 
through which they marched, terrified with 
their numbers and ſuch dreadfull prepara- 
tions of War, and conſidering the violence 
and fierceneſs of their natures, began to 
gwve their Countries for loſt, not doubting 
but their Cities wonkd quickly follow ; but 
contrary to expeCtation they did no 1njury 
is they paſſed, or drove any thing from 
the Fields, and when they went by any 
Lity they cried out, That they were going 
toRome; that the Romans onely were their 
Enemies, and that they took all others for 
their Friends, Thus whilſt the Barbarians 
Gg 3 were 


were haſtening with all ſpeed, the Mzlitary 
Tribanes brought the Romans into the Field 
to be ready to engage them, being not in- 
teriour to the Gauls in number (tor they 
were no lefs than forty thouſand Foot) but 
moſt of them raw Souldiers and ſuch as had 
Negletf of 1e- never handled a Weapon betore ; beſides 
__ " they had neglected to conſult the Gods, as 
multiplicity they ought and uſed to do upon all difficul- 
jaw ties, eſpecially War, but ran on without 
prejudicial ſtaying for Prieſt or Sacrifice. No leſs did 
#o the Roman the multitude of Commanders diſtra&t and 
affairs. : 
confound their proceedings ; for before up- 
on leſs occaſions they choſe a ſingle perſon 
called Didatour , being ſenſible of what 
ereat importance it is in times of danger, 
to have the Souldiers united under one Ge- 
neral, who had abſolute and unaccountable 
power in his hands. Add to all that the 
remembrance of Camil/us his caſe was no 
ſmall hinderance to their affairs, it being 
grown a dangerousthing to command with- 
out humouring and courting the Souldiers. 
In this condition they left the City, and en- 
camped by the River 4/:a about eleven 
mules from Rome, and not far from the place 
where it falleth into the Tyber, where the 
Gauls coming upon them, and they ſhame- 
fully engaging without Order or Diſcipline, 
were miſerably defeated. The left Win 
was immediately driven into the _ 
there 
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there utterly deſtroyed : the Right had leſs 
damage, by declining the ſhock, and from 
the low grounds getting to the tops of Hills, 
from whence many of them afterwards 
drop'd into the City ; the reſt as many as 
eſcaped (the Enemy being weary of the 
ſaughter) ſtole by night to Yeziz giving 
Rome for gone, and all that was in it for 
loft. - This Battel was fought about the 
Summer Solſtice, the Moon being at full, 
the very fame day in which formerly hap- 
pened that ſad misfortune to the Fabzz, 
when three hundred of that name and Fa- 
mily were at one time cut oft by the Tuſ- 
cans. But from this ſecond loſs and defeat, 
the day got the name of 4/ien/1s, from the 
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River A/za, and {till retaineth it. But con- Remarkable 


cerning unlucky days whether we thoul 


Occurrences 
relating to 


eſteem any ſuch or no, or whether ZZera- the obſervati= 
on of particu- 
lar days. 


clitus did well in upbraiding ZZeftod for di- 
ſtinguiſhing them into fortunate and untor- 
tunate, as one ignorant that the nature of 
every day is the fame, I have difcourſed in 
another place ; but upon occaſion of this 
preſent ſubje& TI think it will not be amis, 
to annex a few examples relating to this 
matter. On the fifth of June the Baotians 
happened to get two ſignal Victories, the 
one about Leu#ra, the other at Geraſtas, 
about three hundred years before, when 
they overcame Lattamyas and the Theſfali- 
Gg 4 ans, 
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ans, and aſſerted the liberty of Greece. A- 
gain on the ſixth of Auguſt the Perſians 
were worſted by the Grecians, at Mara- 
thon, on the third at Plate as allo at My- 
cale ; on the twenty fitth at Arbeli, The 
Athenians about the full Moon in Auguf 
got a Sea Victory about Naxus under the 
Conduct of Chabrias ; about the twentieth 
at Salamin, as we have thewn 1n our Book 
of Days. April was very untortunate to 
the Barbarians, for in that Month Alexan- 
der overcame Darius his General at Grani- 
cam; and the Carthaginians on the twenty 
ſeventh were beaten by 7zmolecn about Si 
cily, on which ſame Day and Month Troy 
ſeems to have been taken, as Ephorus, Cal- 
liſthenes, Damaſtes and Phylarchus have re- 
lated. On the other hand the Month July 
was not ery lucky to the Grecians.; for 
on the ſeventh day of the ſame they were 
defeated by Antipater, at the Battel in Cra- 
" on, and utterly ruin'd ; and betore that in 
/ Charonea they were defeated by Philip, and 
| onthevery ſame Day, ſame Month and ſame 
Year, they that went with Archidamas into 
Ttaly were there cut off by the Barbarians. 
The Carthaginians alſo obſerve the twenty 
ſeventh of the ſame Month, as bringing 
with it the moſt and greateſt of their loſes, 
I am not ignorant that about the Feaſt of 
Myſteries Thebes was deſtroyed by Alex: 
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ander ; and after that upon the fame twen- 
tieth of Auguſt, on which day they cele- 
brate the Myſteries of Bacchus, the Atheni- 
ans received a Garriſon of the Macedont- 
ans; on the ſelf ſame day the Romans loſt 
their Camp under Scipio, by the Cimbri- 
ans, and under the conduct of LucuZus over- 
came the Armenians and 7igrazes. King 
Attalus and Pompey died both on their birth 
days. I could reckon up ſeveral that have 
had variety of fortune on the ſame day. 
This day called A!ljex/1s is one of the untor- 
tunate ones to the Romans, and for its ſake 
other two in every Month, Fear and Su- 
perſtition as the cuſtom of it is more and 
more encreaſing. But I have diſcourſed 
this more accurately in my Book of Roman 
Cauſes. 


And now after the Battel, had the Gauls rhe Gauls 
immediately purſued thoſe that fled, there inPradenc 


had been no remedy but Rowe nwſt have 
wholly been ruined, and all thoſe who re- 
mained in it utterly deſtroyed, fuch was the 
terrour that thoſe who eſcaped the Battel 
had ſtruck into the City at their return, 
and fo great afterwards was the diſtraftion 
and contuſion. But the Gauls not imagi- 
ning their Victory to be ſo conſiderable, 
and overtaken with the preſent joy, fell to 
teaſting and dividing the Spoil, by which 
means, they gave leiſure to thoſe who were 
for 


their Victory, 
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for leaving the City, to make their eſcape, 
and to thoſe that remained to provide and 
prepare for their coming. For they who 
reſolved to ſtay at Rome, quitting the reſt 
of the City, betook themſelves to the Capj- 
tol, which they fortified with ſtrong Ram- 
piers and Mounds, and all fort of Slings and 
Darts, in order to hold out a Siege. But 
their firſt and principal care was of their 
Holy Things, moſt of which they convey- 


The holy Fire ed into the Capitol. But as for the conlſe- 


preſerv'd by 


crated Fire, the Veſtal Virgins took it up 
and fled away with it, as likewiſe with o- 
ther Holy Relicks. Some write that they 
eckerned nothing but that ever-/zving Fire 
which Nama had ordained to be worſhipped 
as the Principle of all things ; tor Fire is the 
moſt active thing in nature, and all genera- 
tion is motion or at leaſt with motion, all 
other parts of matter without warmth lie 
Nuppith and dead, and crave the influence 
of heat as their Soul, which when 1t comes 
upon them they preſently fall to doing or 
ſuffering ſomething : wherefore Numa, a 
man very curious in ſuch things, and for 
his wiſedom thought to converſe with the 
Mufes, did confecrate Fire, and ordained it 
to be kept ever burning, in reſemblance 
of that eternal Power which preſerveth and 
aQteth all things. Others ſay that that Fire 


was the ſame they burned before the _— 
ces, 
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fices, and was no other than what the 
Greeks call Purifying Fire, but that there 
were other things hid in the moſt ſecret 
part of the Temple, which were kept from 
the view of all except thoſe Virgins which 
they call Veſtals. The moſt common opi- 
| nion was that the Image of Pa/as, brought 
into /taly by AZneas, was laid up there; 
others ſay that the Samothracian Gods lay 
there, telling a ſtory, How that Dardanus 
carried them to Troy, and when he had 
built that City, dedicated them there; that 
after 7roy was taken, /#xeas ſtole them a- 
way and kept them till his coming into 
Italy. But they who pretend to under- 
ſtand more of theſe things, aftirm, that 
there are two Barrels, not of any great 
ſize, one of which ſtands open and has no- 
thing in it, the other full and ſealed up. 
But that neither of them is to be ſeen but 
by the moſt Holy Virgins: others think 
that they who ſay this are deceived, be- 
cauſe the Virgins put moſt of their holy 
things into two Barrels, and hid them un- 
der ground in the Temple of Quirinus, and 
that from hence that place to this day bears 
the ſirname of Barrels. However it be, 
taking the choiceſt and moſt venerable 
things they had, they fled away with them 
ſhaping their courſe along the River ſide, 
where Lacius Albinus, a imple Citizen of 

| Rome, 
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Rome, who among others was making his 
eſcape, overtook them, having his Wie, 
Children and Goods 1n a Cart, who ſeeing 
the Virgins lugging along 1n their armes the 
Holy Relicks of the Gods in a helpleſs and 
weary condition, he cauſed his Wife and 
Children to deſcend, and taking out his 
Goods, put the Virgins 1in the Cart, that 
they might make their eſcape to ſome of 
the Grecian Cities. , This extraordinary de- 
votion of Albinus, and reſpect to the Gods 
in ſuch an exigence of time, and extremity 
of his own affairs is ſo remarkable, as de- 
ſerves not to be pafled over in filence. But 
the Prieſts that belonged to other Gods, 
and the moſt ancient of the Senatours, ſuch 
as had run through many Conſfulſhips and 
Triumphs, could not endure to think of 
leaving the City ; but putting on their ho- 
ly Vettures and Robes of State, and Fahins 
the High Prieſt performing the Office, 
they made their Prayers to the Gods, and 
devoting themſelves as it were for their 
Country, fate themſelves down in Ivory 
Chairs in the Market-place, and in that po- 
ſture expected the uttermoſt of what ſhould 


follow. On the third day atter the Battel, 
Brennus appeared with his Army at the Ci- 


ty, and finding the Gates to ſtand wide 0- 
pen, and no Guards upon the Walls, he firſt 
—began to ſuſpect it was ſome deſign or ſira- 

tageme, 
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tageme, never dreaming that the Romans 
were in ſo low and forſaken a condition. 


But when he found it to be fo indeed, he Brennus en- 


entered at the Colline Gate, and took Rome 
in the three hundred and fixtieth year or a 
little more after it was built, 1f it be likely 
that an exaCt account of thoſe times has 
been preſerved, when there 15 ſo much con- 
fuſion and diſpute in things of a later date. 
The report of the City's being taken pre- 
ſently tlew into Greece, though in different 
and uncertain rumours, for Heraclides of 
Pontus who lived not long alter theſe times, 
in his Book of the Soul, relates that a cer- 
tain report came from the Welt, that an 
Army proceeding from the Hyperboreans, 
had taken a Greek City called Rome, ſea- 
ted ſomewhere upon the great Ocean. But 
I do not wonder that ſuch a fabulous and 
bumbaſt Authour as ZHeraclides ſhould toiſt 
into the truth of the ſtory ſuch high-flown 
words as Hyperborean and Ocean. Ariſtotle 
the Philoſopher appears to have heard an 
exact account of the taking oft the City by 
the Gauls, but he calls him that recovered 
It Lucius, but Camillus his firname was not 
Lucius but Marcus, but this 1s ſpoken by 
way of conjecture. Brennus having taken 
polſetlion of the City, ſet a ſtrong Guard 
about the Capitol, and going himſelt to 
view the City, when he came into the 
Market 
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Market-place, he was ſtruck with an amaze- 
ment at the ſight of ſo many men ſitting in 
that order and filence,. obſerving that they 
neither roſe at his coming, or ſo much as 
changed colour or countenance, but with- 
out fear or concern leaned upon their Staves, 
and in that fullen majeſty fate looking one 
upon the other. The Gauls for a great 
while ſtood wondring at the object, being 
ſ{urprifed with the ſtrangeneſs of it, not 
daring ſo much as to approach or touch 
them, taking them for an Aſſembly of the 
Gods. Bur when one, bolder than the reſt, 
drew near to M. Papirivs, and putting forth 
his hand, gently touched his Chin, and 
{ſtroked his long Beard, Papirius with his 
The Reman Staff ſtruck him on the Head and broke it, 
pearl At Which the Barbarian enraged, drew out 
murthered by his Sword and flew him ; this was the 1n- 
the Gaul. troduction to the ſlaughter, for the reſt of 
his fellows following his example, ſet upon 
them all and killed them, and continuing 
their rage difpatched all that came tn their 
way ; in this fury they went on to the fac- 
king and pillaging the Houſes, for many 
days together lugging and carrying away. 
Afterwards they burnt them down to the 
ground, and demolith'd them, being incen- 
ſed at thoſe who kept the Capitol, becauſe 
they would not yield to ſummons, or hear- 
ken to a ſurrender, but on the — 
rom 
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from their Walls and Rampiers galled the 
Befiegers with their Slings and Darts. This 
provoked them to deſtroy the whole City, 
and put to the Sword all that came to their 
hands young and old, Men, Women and Chil- 
dren. And now the Siege of the Capitol ha- 
ving laſted a good while, the Gauls began to 
be in want of Proviſion, wherefore dividin 

their Forces, part of them ſtay'd with the 
King at the Siege, the reſt went to forage 
the Country, deſtroying the Towns and 
Villages where they came ; but not all to- 
gether in a Body, but in different Squadrons 
and Parties, and to ſuch a confidence had 


| ſucceſs raiſed them, that they carelefly ram- 


bled about without the leaſt tear or appre- 

henſion of danger. But the greateſt and 

beſt ordered Body of their Forces went to 

the City of Ardea where Camillus then ſo- 

journed, having ever ſince his leaving Rome 
ſqueſtred himſelf from all bufinets, and 

taken to a private lite : but now he began Camillus 
to rouſe up himſelf and caſt about, not how f«4ions of 
to avoid or eſcape the-Enemy, but to find Jopp gow 
out an opportunity how to be revenged of ning ſtare 
them. And perceiving that the Ardeans _ _ 
wanted not men, but rather heart and cou- 

rage, through the unskiltull management 

ol their Officers. At krit he began to deal 

with the young men, flinging out words 

among them, 7hat they ought not to aſcribe 
the 


464. 


His Vidlory 
over the 
Gauls at 
Ardea, 


the misfortune of the Romans to the courage 
of their Enemy, or attribute the loſſes they 
ſuſtained by raſh counſel, to the condudt of thiſe 
who brought nothing with them to conquer, but 
were onely an evidence of the power of For- 
tune; That it was a brave thing even with 
danger to repell a foreign and barbarous War, 
whoſe end in conquering was like Fire to lay 
waſte and deſtroy. But if they would be cou- 
rageous and reſolute he was ready to put an 
opportunity in their hands to gain a Vittory 
without hazard at all. When he found the 
young men embraced the thing, he went 
to the chief Officers and Governours of the 
City, and having perſwaded them alſo, he 
muſtered all that could bear Arms, and 
drew them up within the Walls, that they 
might not be perceived by the Enemy who 
was near; who having ſcoured the Coun- 
try, and returned heavy laden with booty, 
lay encamped in the Plains in a careleſs and 
negligent poſture, ſo that the night coming 
upon them who had been diſordered with 
Wine, there was a great ſilence through all 
the Camp. Which when Camus under- 
ſtood by his Spies, he drew out the Arde- 
ans, and in the dead of the night paſſing 
in ſilence thoſe grounds that lay between, 
he made himſelf maſter of their Works, and 
then commanding his Trumpets to ſound, 


and his Men to ſhout and hollow, he os 
uc 
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ſuch terrour into them; that even they who 
rook the alarum could hardly recover their 
Senſes : Some were ſo ,overcharged with 
Wine, that all the noiſe of the Affaylants 
could not awaken them : A few, whom 
ſear made ſober, getting into ſome order, 
for a while reſiſted ; and fo died with their 
Weapons in their hands. - But the greateſt 
part of them, buried in Wine and Sleep, 
were ſurprized without their Arms and dif- 
patched : But as many of them, as by the 
advantage of the night, got out of the 
Camp, were the next day tound ſcattered 
abroad and wandring in the Fields, and 
were pick't up by the Horſe that purſued 
them. The tame of this Action preſently 
flew through rhe ne:tgibouring Cities, and 
ſtirred up the Youth of all Parts to come 
and join themſelves with him. But none 
were ſo much concerned as thoſe Romans 
who eſcaped in the Battel of Aa, and 
were now at Yeii thus lamenting with 
themſelves ; O heavens, what a Commander 
has Providence berexved Rome of, to ho- 
nur Ardea with his Attions! And that Cs 
ty, which brouzht forth and nurſed ſo great 
a man, is loſt and gone ; and we deſtitute o 

a Leader, and living within ſtrange Walls p + 
idle, and ſee Italy ruin'd before our eyes. 
Come , let us ſend to the Ardeans to have 
back our General, or elſe, with Weapons in our 


H h hands, 
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Cominius's 
hazardous 


atrempt. 


hands, let us go thither to him; for he is 
no longer a baniſht man, nor we Citizens, 
having no Country, but what is in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Enemy. They all agreed up- 
on the matter, and ſent to Camz/lus, to de- 
fire him to take the Command ; but he 
anſwered, that he would not, untill they 
that were in the Capitol, ſhould legally 


chufe him ; for he eſteemed them, as long 


as they were in being, to be his Country : 
that if they ſhould command him, he would 
readily obey ; but againſt their conſents, 
he would intermeddle with nothing. When 
this anſwer was returned, they admired 
the modeſty and temper of Camilus, but 
they could not tell how to find a Meſſenger 
to carry theſe things to the Capitol ; and 
what was more; it ſeemed altogether im- 
poſſible for any one to get to them, whulſt 
the Enemy was: in full poſſeſſion of the Ci- 
ty. But among the young men, there was 
one Pontius Cominius, of indiflerent birth, 
but ambitious of honour; this man profte- 
red himſelf to run the hazard, but he took 
no Letters with him to thoſe in the Capt- 
tol, leſt that being intercepted, the Enemy 
might learn the intentions of Cami/us. But 
putting on a poor garment, and carrying 
Corks under it ; the greateſt part of the 
way he boldly travelled by day, and came 
.to the City when it was dark ; The Bridge 
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he could not paſs, by reaſon it was guarded 
by the Barbarians ; ſo that taking his 
Cloaths , which were neither many nor 
heavy, and binding them about his head, 
he laid his body upon the Corks, and 
ſwimming on them, got over to the City. 
And avoiding thoſe Quarters where he per- 
ceived the Enemy was awake, which he 
pueſſed at by the lights and noiſe ; he went 
to the Carwentale Gate, where there was 
greateſt ſilence, and where the hill of the 
Capitol is ſteepeſt, and riſes with craggy 
and broken ſtones. By this way he got 
up, though with much difficulty, by rea- 
ſon of the abruptneſs of the paſſage, and 
preſented himſelf to the Guards, fſaluting 
them, and telling them his name; he was 
taken in, and carried to the Commanders. 
And a Senate being immediately called, he 
related to them in order the victory of Ca- 
nilus, which they had not heard of betore, 
and told them the proceedings of the Soul- 
diers, adviſing them to confirm the Com- 
mand to Camilus, as in whoſe conduct 
alone, the whole Army abroad relied. Ha- 


467 


ving heard and conſulted of the matter, the camillus ve: 
JYenate declared Camil/us Nictatour, and red Difa- 


lent back Pontius the ſame way that he 
ame; who, with the ſame ſucceſs that 
te came, got through the Enemy, with- 
out being diſcovered and delivered to the 

Hh 2z Romans, 


tour, 
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Romans, the Eleftion of the Senate, who 
received it with great acclamations of joy ; 
and Camillus coming to them, found twen- 
ty thouſand of them ready in arms ; with 
which forces, and thoſe Confederates he 
brought along with lum, which were more 
19 number ; he prepared to ſet upon the 
Encmy. 

But at Reme ſome of the Barbarians paſ- 
ſing by chance that way by which Pontius 
by night had got into the Capitol, ſpied in 
ſeveral places the print of his teet and hands, 
as he caught and clammered, and the Mol 
that grew to the Rock tore oft and broken, 
and reported 1t to the King, who coming 
in perſon and viewing it, for the preſent 
{aid nothing. But in the Evening, picking 
out ſuch of the Gauls as were nimbleſt of 
body, and by living in the Mountains were 
accuſtomed to climb, He thus ſpake unto 
them. The Enemy themſelves have ſhoun 
us a way how to come at them, which we 
knew not of before ; and have taught us, that 
it is not fo difficult and impoſſible, but that 
men may overcome it. It would be a great 
ſhame for us who command, having begun 
well, to fail in the end; and to give over a 
place as impregnable, when the Enemy him- 
ſelf chalks us out the way by which it may be 
taken ; for in the ſame place where it wes 
eaſy for one man to get up, it will not be 


: "1 hard 
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. | hard for many, one after another 3 nay, when 
n. | many ſhall undertake it , their mutual afſt- 
th || fence of one another will be a great addition 
he | of ftrength. and firmneſs. Rewards and ha- 
re | wours ſhall be beſtowed on every man accor- 
he | dinz as he ſhall acquit himſelf in the adtion. 
When the King had thus ſpoken, the Gauls 
if. | cheartully undertook to periorm it, and in 
us | the dead of night, a good party of them 
in | together, with great ſilence began to climb 
&, | the Rock, catching hold of the craggy 
yo || Stones, and drawing their Bodies into the 
n, | Lroxen places, which though hard and un- 
ng | toward in it felt, yer upon trial] prov'd not 
ne | half fo difficult as they had expected 1t. So 
ng | that the foremoſt of them having gained 
of | flie top of all, and put themſelves into or- 
re | der, they were not far from ſurprizing the 
to | Out-works,, and maſtering the Watch, 
tr | who were faſt aſleep, for neither Man nor 
we | Dog perceived their coming. But there 
ut | Vere ſacred Geeſe kept near the Temple of The Gauls 
at | Jano, which at other times were plentiful- — by 
at | !y fed, but at this time, by reafon that Geeſe in their 
un | Corn and all other proviſions were grown !tempts upon 
- 4 | {trait, their allowance was ſhortned , and a 252 
m- | tliey themſelves in a poor and lean condi- 
he | tion. This Creature 1s by nature of quick 
pes | ſenſe, and apprehenſive of the leaſt noile ; 
lo that being beſides watchfull through 
hunger, and reſtleſs, they immediately dil- 
H h 3 covered 
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covered the coming of the Gauls ; ſo that 
running up and down, with their noiſe and 
cackling they raiſed the whole Camp. The 
Barbarians on the other ſide perceiving 
themſelves diſcovered , no longer endea- 
voured to conceal their attempt, but with 
great ſhouting and violence ſet themſelves 
to the aſſault. The Romans every one in 
hafte ſnatching up the next Weapon that 
eame to hand, did what they could on this 
ſudden occaſion. Manlius, a man of con- 
ſular dignity , of ſtrong body and ſtout 
heart, was the firſt that made head againſt 
them, and engaging with two of the Ene- 
my at once, with his Sword cut off the 
right Arme of one juſt as he was lifting up 
his Poleaxe-to ſtrike, and running his Tar- 
get full in the face of the other, tumbled 
him headlong down the ſteep Rock ; then 
mounting the Rampier, and there ſtanding 
with others that came running to his afſi- 
ſtence, he drove down the reſt of them, 
there having not many got up; and thoſe 
that had, doing nothing brave or gallant. 
The Romans having thus eſcaped this dan- 
ger, early in the morning took the Capt. of 
the Watch and flung him down theRock up- 
on the head of their Enemies; and to Man/ins 
for his victory they voted a reward which 
carried more honour than adyantage with 
i, which was, that they contributed to him 
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as much as every man had for his daily al- 
lowance, which was halt a pound of Bread, 
and about half a pint of Wine. Hence- 
forward, the affairs of the Gauls were daily 
in a worſe and worſe condition ; they wan- 
ted Proviſions, being kept in from forra- 
ging through fear of Camillus ; beſides , 
that ſickneſs came upon them, occaſioned 
by the number of Carcaſles that lay unbu- 
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ried in heaps. Moreover, being lodged A contagious 
among the Ruines, the Aſhes, which were Os a» 


and mingled with the ſoultry heat, cauſed 
a dry and peſtiknt Air, which drawn in, 
infected their Bodies. But the chief cauſe 
was the change of their natural Climate, 
coming out of ſhady and hilly Countrys , 
which afforded pleaſant retirements and 
ſhelter from the heat, to lodge in low and 
champion Grounds, naturally unhealthfull 
in the Autumn Seaſon. Another thin 

which broke their Spirits, was the lengt 

and tediouſneſs of the Siege (for they had 
now fate ſeven months betore the Capitol ) 
infomuch, that there was vaſt defolation 
among them ; and the number of the dead 
grown fo great, that the living ſcarce ſut- 
ficed to bury them. Neither were things 
any thing better with the Beſieged, for fa- 
mine encreaſed upon them ; and not know- 
ing what Cami/us did, they remained in 
| Hh 4 a lan- 


very deep, blown about with the wind , Ga%e. 
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a' languithing and deſponding condition; || p; 
jor it was impoſlible to fend any to him, | a 


the City was ſo narrowly guarded by tlie || t 
Through the Barbarians. Things being 1n this fad con- | (d 
_ _ dition on both ſides, it came to paſs that a | 
ſides, @ irea- MOtiOn of treaty was made by ſome of the Þ | 
ty s agreed Fore-guards as they happened to diſcourſe || t] 
with one another, which being embraced 
by the better fort, Sulpzcius, Tribune of 
the Romans, came to parle with Brexnus ; 
where 1t was agreed, that the Romans lay- 
ing down a thouſand weight of Gold, the 
Gauls upon the receipt of it ſhould immed;- 
ately quit the City and Territories. The 
agreement being confirmed by oath on both 
ſides, and the Gold brought forth , the 
Gauls uſed falfe dealing in the weights, 
firſt privily , aiterwards openly , pulling 
back the balance and violently turning it ; 
at which the Romans being moved, and 
complaining, Brexnus in a icoffing and in- 
ſulting manner pull'd off his Sword and Belt, 
and threw them both into the Scales ; and 
when Sulpicius asked, what that meant, 
What ſhould it mean (ſays he) but woe zo | 
the conquered ? which afterwards Lecame a 
proverbial Saying. -As for the Romans, 
ſome were ſo incenſed, that they were for 
taking their Gold back again and returning, 
and with reſolution to endure the uttermolt 
extremities of the Siege, Others were tor 
| paſſing 
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paſſing by and diſſembling a petty injury, 


and not to account that the indignity of 


the thing, lay in paying more than was 
due, but the paying any thing at all; which 
ſtood not with their honour to have done, 
had not the necciiity of the times made 
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them yield unto it. Whillt this difference camittus ſur- | 
was amonglt themſejives, and with the = the 
Gauls Camil/us was at the Gates, and ha- 7: 


ving learned what had paſicd, he comman- 
ded the body of his Forces to follow flowly 
alter him in good order, and himſelt, with 
the choiceſt of his men ha{tning on, went 
preſently tro the Romans. Where all gi- 
ving way to him, and receiving him as 
their ſole Magitftrate, with protound ſilence 
and order , he took the Gold out of the 
Scales, and delivered it to his Officers, and 
commanded the Gauls to take their Weights 
and Scales and depart. Saying, that 2? was 
cuſtomary with the Romans to deliver their 
Country with Iron, not with Gold. And 
when Brennus began to rage and ſay, that 
he had injury done him 1n breaking the 
Contratt ; Camillus an{wered, that it was 
never legally made, and the agreements of 
no force or obligation at all ; tor that him- 
ſelt being declared Diftatour, and there. be- 
Ing no other Magiſtrate by Law ; that he 
had contratted with thoſe who had no 
power to doe it : But now they _—_— 
CNELr 


Brennus ſe- 


" cretly with- 


draws from 
Rome. 

Is utterly de- 
feated by Ca- 
millus, 
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their own diſcretions, for he was come as 
abſolute Lord by law, to grant pardon to 
ſuch as ſhould ask it, or inflict puniſhment 
on thoſe who had been authours of theſe 
diſturbances, if they did not repent. At 
this Brennus flew out into rage, and it 
came to a preſent quarrel ; both ſides draw- 
ing their Swords, and vigorouſly aſſaulting 
each other, being mixed in contuſion toge- 
ther, as could not otherwiſe be amongſt 
the ruines of Houſes and narrow Lanes, 
and ſuch places where it was impoſlible to 
draw up in any order. But Brennus pre- 
ſently recolle&ting himſelf, called off his 
Men, and with the loſs of a few onely, 
brought them to their Camp ; and riſing 
in the night with all his Forces, left the Ci- 
ty, and going on about eight mile encam- 
ped upon the Gabinian way. As ſoon as 
day appeared Camil/xas came up with him, 
excellently provided, and his Souldiers full 
of courage and confidence, and there en- 
gaging with him in a ſharp Fight, and 
which laſted a long while, he overthrew 
his Army with great ſlaughter, and took 
their Camp. Of thoſe that fled, ſome were 
preſently cut off by the Purſuers ; others, 
of whom was the greateſt number, being 
ſcattered here and there, the people of the 
Villages and neighbouring Cities came run- 


ning out and diſpatched them. Thus Rome 
was 
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was ſtrangely taken, and more ſtrangely re- 
covered ; having been ſeven whole months 
in the poſſeſſion of the Barbarians, who en- 
tered her about the fifteenth day of 7uly, 
and were driven out about the tourteenth 
of February following. Camillus trium- 
phed, as he deferved, having faved his 
Country that was loſt ; and brought the 
City back again to it ſelf. For they that 
had lived abroad , together with their 
Wives and Children, accompanied him in 
his triumph, and they who had been ſhut 
up in the Capitol, and were reduced almoſt 
to the point of periſhing with hunger, went 
out to meet him, imbracing each other, 
and weeping for joy ; and through the exceſs 
of the preſent pleaſure, ſcarce believing 
the truth of their deliverance. But when 
the Prieſts and Miniſters of the Gods ap- 
peared, bearing thoſe ſacred Relicks, which 
n their flight they had either hid there, or 
conveyed away with them, and now open- 
ly ſhewed that they were preſerved, it 
yielded a moſt joyfull and defireable ſpec- 
tacle to the Citizens who took it, as if 
with them the Gods themſelves were again 


returned unto Rowe. Aﬀter Camil/us had camillus by 
what induced 


facrificed to the Gods, and purged the Cj- 
ty, the Prieſts leading the Proceſſion, and 
performing the cuſtomary Ceremonies, he 
reſtored the preſent Temples, and erefted 

| a new 
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a new one to the God, called the Speaker 
or Caller, chuſing the very ſame place in 
which that voice trom Heaven came by 
night to Marcus Cedicius, foretelling the 
coming of the Barbarian Army. It was a 
bufinets of great difficulty, and an excce- 
ding hard task, amidſt ſo much Rubbiſh, 
to diſcover and ſet out the conſecrated Pla- 
ces ; but by the unwearied diligence of Ca- 
millus, and the inceſſant labour of the 
Prieſts, it was at laſt accomplitted. But 
when the buſineſs came to the rebuilding 
the' City, which was wholly demoliſhed, 
an heartleſs deſpondency feiſcd the Multi- 
rude and a backwardneſs to the work, as 
thoſe who wanted all neceſſary materials, 
and had more need of ſome reſre{hment 
and reſt from their labours, than to toil 
and wear out themſelves already broken 
both in body and fortunes. Thus by lei- 
ſure they turned their thoughts again to- 
wards Veizi, a City ready built, and excel- 
lently provided of all things ; which gave 
occaſion to many who ſought to be popu- 
Jar, by following and nouriſhing the hu- 
mour, to raiſe new tumults, and many ſe- 
ditious words were flung out againſt Camzl- 
las ; that out of ambition and ſelt-glory he 
withheld them from a City fit to receive 
them, forcing them to live in the midſt of 
Ruines, and to raiſe ſuch a pile of my * 

that 
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that he might be eſteemed not the chief 
Magiſtrate onely and General of Rome, but 
(ſetting Romulus alide) the Founder alto. 
The Senate therefore, fearing a ſedition, 
would not ſuffer Camil/as, though deſirous, 
to lay down his authority within the year, 
though no other DiCtatour had ever held ir 
above ſix months. | 


Beſides, they endeavoured by kind per- 74. po;ſur. 
ſuaſions and familiar addreſſes to appeaſe ſons of the 


Senatours un- 


and ſweeten their minds and chear up their ſucceſsfall t6 


ſpirits. Sometimes they would lead them 
to the Monuments and Tombs of their An- , 
ceſtours, often calling to their remem- 
brance the ſacred Oratories and holy Pla- 
ces which Romulus and Numa, or any other 
of their Kings had conſecrated and lett unto 
them ; but amongſt the chiet of their holy 
Relicks, they ſet before them that freih and 
raw Head, winch was found 1n laying the 
foundation of the Capitol, as a place de- 
ſtin'd by fate to te the head of all 7raly. 
What a ihame would it be to them, by for- 
faking the City, to loſe and extinguiſh that 
holy Fire, which ſince the War was re-kin- 
dled by the Veſtal Virgins, to ſee the City 
it ſelf cither inhabited by Foreigners and 
Strangers, or lett a wild Paſture tor Cattel 
to graze on ? Such reaſons as theſe, mixt 
with complaints and intreaties, they ufed 
with the People ; ſometimes 1n private, ta- 


king 


476 


A remarkha- 
| ble inſtance 
| of the incli- 
| nation of the 
| Romans to 


ſuperſtit;on, 


iog them, that ſeeing they were juſt met 
together, as from a ſhipwreck, naked and 
deſtitute, they would not conſtrain them 
to patch up the pieces of a ruind and ſhat- 
tered City, when they had another at hand 
ready built and prepared. Cam:4us thought 
good to refer it to the Senate ; and he him- 
ſelf diſcourſed largely and earneſtly in be- 
half of his Country, as likewiſe did many 
others. At laſt, calling to Lucius Lucretiug, 
whoſe place was firſt to ſpeak, he comman- 
ded him to give his ſentence, and the reſt 
as they followed in order. Silence being 
made, and Lucretius juſt about to begin, 
by chance a Captain without, paſſing by 
the Senate-houſe, and leading his Compa- 
ny of the Day-guard, called out witha loud 
voice to the Enſign-bearer, to tay, and fix 
his Standard; for that was the beſt place to 
ftay in. This voice coming 1n that nick of 
time, was taken as a direction what was to 
be done ; ſo that Lucretius embracing the 
Omen, and adoring the Gods, gave his 
ſentence for ſtaying, as likewiſe did all the 
reſt that followed. Even among the com- 


mon people it wrought a wonderfull —_— 
0 
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king them ſingly one by one ; and ſome. 
times in their publick Aſſemblies. But till 
/ they were afreſh aſſaulted by the outcries 
the multitude, proteſting and bewailing 

ir preſent wants and inability ; beſeech- 
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of affe&tion, every one heartning and en- 
couraging his Neighbour, and ſetting him- 
ſelf cheartully to the work ; proceeding 
not in any regular lines or proportions, but 
every one pitching upon that plot of ground 
which came next to hand, or beſt pleaſed 


his fancy ; by which haſte and hurry in rome conf 
building, they raiſed the City with nar- ſedb re-bui.r, 


row and intricate Lanes, and Houſes hud- 
dled together one upon the back of-ano- 
ther : For it is ſaid, that within the com- 
paſs of the year, the whole City was raiſed 
up anew, both in its publick Walls, and pri- 
vate Buildings. But the perſons appointed 
by Camillus to recover and ſet out the con- 
kcrated places in that great contuſion of all 
things, ſearching about the Palatium, and 
coming to that place which 1s called Mars's 
Cloſe, it happened, that whilſt they were 
clearing the place, and carrying away the 
rubbiſh, they lit upon Romulus his magick 
Staff buried under great and deep heaps of 
Aſhes. This Staft is crooked at one end, 
and is called Lituus. They make uſe of 
this Lituus in quartering out the regions of 
the Heavens, when they are upon that 
fort of divination which is made by the 
flight of Birds ; which Romulus himſelf alſo 
made uſe of, being moſt excellently skilled 


n Augury. 
But 


But when he diſappeared from among 
men, the Prieſts took the Staff, and kept 
it as other holy things, not to Le touched 
or defiled. Now when they found that 
whereas all other things were conſumed, 
this Staff was not 1n the leaſt perithed by 
the flames, they began to conceive joytull 
hopes concerning Rome, that this token did 
portend the everlaſting fatety and proſpe- 
rity of 1t. 

The Romans And now they had ſcarce got a breathing 

at the ſame t;je from their troubles, but a new War 

time mmvaae Nh py 

by tke Aqui, COMES upon them, the Aqui, Yol/ci and 

Volſci, La- TL atins all at once invade their Territories, 

tins and Tvf- nd the Tuſcans beſiege Sutrium a conlede- 
rate City of the Romans. The Military 
Tribunes, who commanded the Army, and 
were encamped about the Hill Martius, be- 
ing cloſely befieged by the Latins, and the 
Camp 41n danger to te loſt, fend to Rome, 
and Camillas 1s third time choſen Dictatour, 
About this War there are two different re- 
lations; I ſhall begin with the fabulous: 
They fay that the Latins (whether out of 
pretence, or real deſign to re-unite the an- 
cient bloud of both Nations) ſhould ſend 
to defire of the Romans ſome of their irce 
Maids in Marriage. That the Romans be- 
ing at a loſs what to determine, (for on one 
hand they dreaded a War, having ſcarce 


ſettled and recovered themſelves, on the 
other 
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other ſide they ſuſpe&ed that this asking 
of Wives was in plain terms nothing elte 


but to gain Hoſtaggs, rhough they covered Tutula's 
it over With the ſpecious natne of marriage #'4tagem? 


and alliance) a certain Handmaid by tiame 
Tutula,or as ſome call her Philotis ſhould per- 
ſwade the Magiſtrates to ſend with her ſome 
of the moſt youthfull and beautiful Damoſels 
in the garb and dreſs of noble Virgins, arid 
leave the reſt to her care and management; 
that the Magiſtrates conſenting ſhould chuſe 
out as many as ſhe thought neceſſary tor her 
purpoſe, and adorning them with Gold and 
rich Clothes, deliver them to the Latins, 
who encamped nigh the City : That at 
night the reſt ſhould ſteal away the Ene- 
mies Swords, but 7utula or Philotis (which 
you pleaſe) getting to the top of a wild 
Fig-tree, and ſpreading out a thick Gar- 
ment behind her ſhould hold out a Torch 
towards Rowe, which was the ſignal agreed 
on between her and the Commanders, none 
other of the Citizens perceiving it, whicti 
was the reaſon that the ifſuing out of the 
Soldiers was tumultuous, the Officers 
puſhing their men on, and they calling up- 
on one anothers narnes, and ſcarce able to 
bring themſelves into any order. That 
ſetting upon the Enemies Works, who ei- 
ther were aſleep or expected no ſuch mat- 
ter, they ſhould take the Camp and deſtroy 
I 1 moſt 


Nenz Ca- 
pratinz, 
whence ſo 
fled, 
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moſt of them ; and that this was done in 
the Nones of July, which was then called 
Quintilis, and that the Feaſt that is then ob- 
ſerved, is in remembrance of this action; 
for firſt running out of the City in great 
crouds, they pronounce aloud the moit ta- 
miliar and uſual names, as Caius, Marcus, 
Lucius, and the like, imitating thereby that 
calling to one another when they iſſued 
out in ſuch haſte. In the next place the 
Maid-ſervants richly adorned , run about 
playing and jeſting upon all they meet, 
and amongſt themſelves uſe a kind of skir- 
miſhing, to ſhew they helped in the conflict 
againſt the Latins. In the time of their 
teaſting they fit ſhaded over with Boughs 
of wild Fig-tree, and the day they call No- 
n@ Caprating, as ſome think irom that wild 
Fig-tree on which the Maiden held out her 
Torch; for the Romans call a wild Fig-tree 
Caprificus. Others refer moſt of what 1s 
ſaid or done at this Feaſt, to that accident 
of Romulus ; for on this day without the 
Gate he vaniſhed our of fight, a ſudden 
darkneſs, together with tempeſt overclou- 
ding him ( ſome think it an eclipſe of the 
Sun) and tor this reaſon the day was cal- 
led None Capratine, for they call a Goat 
Capra-; and Romulus diſappeared at a place 
called Palus Capre, or Goat Marſh, whilſt 


he was holding there an aſſembly, as in -: 
Lie 


15 


fe 
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Life it is written. But the general ſtream 
of Writers preter the other account of this 
War, which they thus relate. Camillas be- 
ing the third time choſen DiCtatour, and 
learning that the Army under the Tribunes 
was belieged by the Latins and Yoſſces, he 
was conſtrained to arm, not onely the 
youth, but even ſuch as age exempted 
trom ſervice ; and taking a large compaſs 
round the Mountain Martixs, undiſcove- 
red by the Enemy, he lodged his Army on 
their back, and then by many fires gave 
notice of his arrival. The beſieged encou- 
raged herewith, prepared to fall on and 
join battel ; but the Latins and Yolſces , 
tearing their Enemy on both ſides, drew 
themſelves within their Works, which they 
fortified with many Trees laid croſs-wile, 
and drove into the ground, and ſo round 
their Camp drew a wall of Wood ; reſol- 
ving to wait for more ſupplies from home, 
and expect the aſliſtence of the Tuſcans 


their confederates : Camillas perceiving An eminent 
example of 4 


rudent mili- 
the ſame ſtraits he had brought them to, i cindutt 


namely, to be beſieged himfſelt, reſolved in Camillus. 


their drift, and fearing to be reduced to 


to loſe no time ; and finding their Rampier 
was all of Timber, and obſerving that a 
ſtrong wind conſtantly at Sun-riſing blew 
off from the Mountains, after having prepa- 
red much combuſtable ſtuft, about break 
L 40 of 
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of day he drew forth his Forces ; ſome of 
which he commanded to take their Darts, 
and with noiſe and ſhouting aſſault the E- 
nemy on the other quarter, whilſt he with 
thoſe that were to fling in the fire went to 
that ſide of the Enemies Camp on which 
the wind lay directly, and there waited his 
opportunity. When the skirmiſh was be- 
gun, and the Sun riſen, and a violent wind 
tell down from the Mountains, he gave the 
ſignal of onſet ; and pouring in an infinite 
quantity of fiery matter, he filled all their 
Rampier with it, ſo that the flame being 
ted in the cloſe Timber and wooden Pall:- 
fados it went on and diſperſed it ſelf into 
all Quarters. The Latins having nothing 
ready to keep it off or extinguiſh it, the 
Camp being almoſt full of fire, were redu- 
ced to a very ſmall compaſs, and at laſt for- 
ced by neceſſity to fall into their Enemies 
hand, who ſtood before the Works ready 
armed and prepared to receive them ; of 
theſe a very few eſcaped, but thoſe that 
ſtayed in the Camp were all conſumed by 
the fire, untill ſuch time the Romans, to 
gain the pillage, extinguiſhed it. Theſe 
things performed, Camilius , leaving his 
Son Lucius in the Camp to guard the 
Priſoners and ſecure the Booty , paſſed 
into his Enemies Country, where having 


and Volſces, taken the City of the Aques, and reduced 


the 
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the Yolſces to obedience, he immediately 


led his Army to Sutrium ( having not heard 
what had betallen the Sutrians ) making 
haſte to aſſiſt them, as if they were ſtill in 
danger, and beſieged by the Tuſcans. But 
they had already ſurrendred their City to 
their Enemies ; and being deſtitute of all 
things, with their Garments onely about 
them, they met Camilus on the way, lea- 
ding their Wives and Children, and be- 
wailing their misfortune. Camus him- 
ſelf was ſtruck with the obje&t, and per- 
ceiving the Romans to weep, and grievouſ- 
ly reſent their caſe, ( the Sutrians hang- 
ing on them) reſolved not to defer revenge, 
but thar very day to lead his Army to S#- 
trium. ConjeQturing that the enemy ha- 
ving juſt.taken a rich and plentifull City, 
and not left an Enemy within it, nor ex- 
pecting any from without, he ſhould find 
them wallowing in all riot and luxury, 0- 
pen and unguarded. Neither did his opini- 
on fail him, for he not onely paſsd through 
their Country without diſcovery, but came 
up to their very Gates, and poſſeſſed him- 
lf of the Walls, there was not a man left 
to guard them, but every one was ſcattered 
about from houſe to houſe, drinking and 
making merry ; nay, when at laſt they 
did perceive that the Enemy had ſeiſed the 
City, they were ſo overcharged with Meat 
Iz 1 and 


485 


Turrium 7e- 
taken by Ca- 
millus, , 
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and Wine, that few were able ſo much as 

to endeavour an eſcape ; but in the moſt 

thametull poſture either waited for their 

death within doors, or it they were able to 

carry themſelves, ſubmitted ro the will of 

the Conquerour. Thus the City of the 

Sutrians was twice taken in one aay ; and 

it came to paſs, that they who were in pol- 

ſeſſion loſt it, and they who had loſt their 

polleſſion gained it again by the means of 

Camillas ; tor all which actions he received 

a triumph, which brought him no leſs ho- 

nour and reputation than both the former ; 

for thoſe very Citizens, who before moſt 

envied and detracted from him, aſcribing 

the reſ! of his ſucceſſes to a certain hit of 

fortune rather than ſteddy virtue, were 

compelled by theſe laſt acts of his, ,to allow 

&45mm 75 the whole honour to the great abilities and 
Sgone'e. induſtry of the man. 

Mantis b Of all his adverſaries and enviers of his 

indire# glory Marcus Manlius was the moſt conſt 

ego _—_ derable ; he who gave the firſt repulie to 

vernment, the Gauls, and drove them out that night 

they ſet upon the Capitol, for which he 

was fſirnamed Capztolinus. This man al- 

fefting the firſt place in the Common- 

wealth, and not able by the nobleſt ways 

to out-doe Camilw's reputation, took the 

trite and uſual methods of Tyranny, name- 

ly, to gain the multitude, eſpecially ſuch 

| as 
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2s were in debt ; ſome he would defend 
2gainſt their Creditours and plead their 
Cauſes, others reſcue by force and not ſut- 
fer the Law to proceed againſt them, info- 
much that in a ſhort time he had gotten 
great numbers of indigent people about 
him ; who making tumults and uproars in 
the Courts, ſtruck great terrour into the 
principal Citizens. After that (uintus Ca- 
pitolinus, who was made Dictatour to exa- 
mine into theſe diſorders, had committed 
Mantius to priſon, the people immediately 
changed their apparel, a thing never done 
but in great and publick calamities. The 
Senate tearing ſome tumult, ordered him to 
be releaſed, who ſet at liberty was never 
the better, but rather more 1nſolent in his 


practices, filling the whole City with his 


4.7 


Faction and Sedition. Wherefore they choſe Circumſtan- 
Camillus again Military Tribune, and a #7 "4? 


times ex» 


day being ſet for Manlius to anſwer to Nis rremely pre- 
charge, the proſfpe&t of the place was a Judicial tothe 


great hindrance to his accuſers ; for the ve- 
ry place where Manlius by night fought 
with the Gauls over-look'd the Court from 
the Capitol, ſo that ſtretching forth his 
hands that way, and weeping, he called to 
their remembrance his paſt aCtions, raiſin 
compaſſion in all that beheld him. Info- 
much that the Judges were at a loſs what 
to doe, and ſeveral times forced to adjourn 
| Ti 4 the 


execution of 


Taftice, 
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the Trial, not willing to acquit him of the 
crime, proved by maniteſt circumſtances, - 
and yet unable ro execute the Law, that 
noble action of his being always in their 
eyes by reaſon of the place. Camillus con- 
ſidering this removed the Judgment Seat 
out of the Gate to the Pereline Grove, from 
whence there is no proſpet&t of the Capitol. 
Here his accuſer went on with his charge, 
and the Judges being now at liberty ta 
conſider of his late praCtices, he received a 
juſt recompenſe and reward of his wicked 
ations ; for being carried to the Capitol he 
was flung headlong from the Rock, having 
the ſame place witneſs of his greateſt glory, 
and monument of his moſt untortunate end. 
The Romans beſides raſed his Houſe, and 
built there a Temple to the Goddeſs they 
call Moneta; ordaining tor the future that 
none of the Patrician Order ſhould ever 
dwell in the Capitol Mount. 
Camillus, And now Camllus being called to the 
rþough un- ſrxth Tribunecſhip, defired to be excuſed, as 
| willing, cbo-, . 
| fn the fxrh being aged, and perhaps not unjealous of 
| time Tribune. the malice of Fortune, and thoſe unlucky 
changes which uſually attend great and 
proſperous aCtions. But the moſt apparent 
pretence was the weakneſs of his Body, for 
he happened at that time to be ſick, but 
the people would admit of no excuſes, but 
crying that they wanted not his ſtrength 
| or 
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for Horſe or for Foot ſervice, but onely his 
counſel and conduct, they conſtrained him 
to undertake the command, and with one 
_ of his fellow Tribunes to lead the Army 
immediately againſt the Enemy. Theſe 
were the Praneſtines and Yolſces, who with 
great Forces waſled the Countries of the 
Roman Conlederates. Having march'd out 
his Army, he fate down and encamped near 
the Enemy, meaning himſelf to draw out 
the War in length, or if there ſhould be 
neceſſity or occaſion of fighting, in the 
mean time to ſtrengthen his Body tor tt. 
But Lecius his Collegue, carried away with 
the deſire of glory, was not to be held 
in, but impatient to giye Battel, inflamed 
with the ſame eagerneſs the Captains and 
Colonels of the Army ; fo that Camillus 
fearing he might ſeem out of envy to rob 
the young men of the glory of a notable 
exploit, gave way, though unwillingly , 
that he ſhould draw out the Forces, whilſt 
himſelf, by reaſon of weakneſs, ſtaid be- 


hind with a few in the Camp. Lucius ens Lucius's in- 


gaping raſhly and headily was ſoon diſcom- 
fited, when Camz1/us perceiving the Romans 


to give ground and fly, he could not con- Camillus. 


tain himſelf, but leaping from his Bed, with 
thoſe Servants and retinue he had about him, 
ran to meet them at the Gates of the Camp; 
and making his way through them that 
c 
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fled, he drove furiouſly to oppoſe the pur- 
ſuers ; inſomuch that thoſe who were got 
within the Camp preſently turned back 
and followed him, and thoſe that came tly- 
ing from without, made head again and 
earhered about him, cxhorting one another 
not to forſake their General. Thus the 


Enemy for that time was ſtopd in his pur- 


' ſuit. But the nexr day Camillus drawing 


Prudence in 
A Command-r 
preferable to 
raſh valour. 


out his Forces and joining Batrel with them 
overthrew them by main torce, 2nd lollows- 
ing cloſe upon them that {led, he entred 
pell mell with them into their Camp, and 
cook it, ſlaying the greateſt part of them, 
Afterwards having heard that the City S- 
trium was taken by the Tuſcans, and the 
inhabitants all Romans, put to the Sword, 
the main Body of his Forces and heavieſt 
arm'd, he ſent home to Rome, and taking 
with him the lighteſt and beſt appointed 
Soldiers, he ſet ſuddenly upon the Tul- 
cans who were in the poſſeſſion of the 
City, and having maſterd them , ſome 
he drove out, others he flew, and fo retur- 
ning to Rome with great ſpoils, he gave a 
ſignal evidence, that in point of wiſedom 
they were chiefly to be preierred, who not 
miſtruſting the weakneſs and age of a Com- 
mander endued with courage and condudt, 
had rather choſen him who was ſickly and 


defirous to be excuſed, than younger __ 
who 
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- who were forward and ambitious to com- 


mand. Wheretore when the revolt of the 
Tuſculanes was reported, they gave Camz- 
lus the charge of reducing them, chuſing 
one of his five Collegues to go with him. 
And now when every one of them put in 
earneſtly tor the place, contrary to the ex- 
pectation of ail, he paſt by the reſt .and 
choſe Lacius Furius, the very ſame man, 
who againſt the judgment of Cami/us, by 
raſhly hazarding a Battel, had brought 
things to a dangerous and almoſt deſperate 
condition ; willing, as it ſhould ſeem, to 
hide and diſſemble that miſcarriage, and 


491 


divert the ſhame. The Tuſculanes hearing 7ye Tiſcu- 
of Camillus his coming againſt them, ſought lanes their 


cunningly to turn oft the ſuſpicion of their 
revolt. Their Fields, as in times of higheſt 
peace, were full of Plowmen and Shep- 
herds ; their Gates ſtood wide open, and 
their Children went publickly to School ; 
as for the people, ſuch as were Trades-men, 
he found them in their Shops, buſied about 
their ſeveral employments ; and the better 
fort of Citizens walking in the publick pla- 
ces in their uſual Gowns and Formalitics : 
The Magiſtrates very diligent and officious 
In running about and providing Quarters 
tor the Romans, as if they ſtood in tear ot 
no danger, and as though they had com- 
mitted no fault at all. Which Arts, _ 
they 


p-litick diſſi- 


mulation. 
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A dangerous 
Fatlion at 
Rome head. 
ed by Licin- 
nius Stclo. 
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they could not drive out of Camillus the 
certain opinion he had of their Treaſon, 
yer wrought in him a certain compaſſion 
tor their repentance, ſo that he comman- 
ded them to go to the Senate and attone 
their anger, and himſelt became intercel- 
four in their behalt, inſomuch that their 
City was acquitted of all offences, and ad- 
mitted into the freedom and privileges of 
Rome. Theſe were the moſt memorable 
actions of his ſixth Tribunetſhip. 

After theſe things, L:cinnius Stolo raiſed 
a great Sedition in the City, by which the 
people fell to difſention with the Senate, 
earneſtly contending that of two Conſuls 
one ſhould be choſen out of the Commons, 
and not both out of the Nobility. 7ribunes 
of the people were choſen, but the Multi- 
tude violently oppoſed the election of Con- 
ſuls ; things through this difſention run- 
ning into greater diſorder, Camillus was 
the fourth time created DiCtatour by the 
Senate, ſore againſt the will of the People; 
neither was he himſelf very torward to ac- 
cept it, as being unwilling to oppoſe his au» 
thority againſt thoſe, who in many and 
great conflicts, had repoſed ſingular truſt 
and confidence in him, and with whom he 
had done more things in military Afﬀairs, 
than ever he had tranfatted with the No- 
bility in civil : that now he was pitch'd ups 
on 
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on out of envy, that prevailing he might 
ſuppreſs the people ; or failing, be ſuppreſt 
himſelt. However, to provide as good a 
remedy as he could for rhe preſent ; know- 
ing the day on which the 7ri4anes of the 
people intended to prefer the Law, at the 
fame time he proclaimed a general muſter, 
and called the people trom the Market- 
place into the Field, threatning to ſer hea- 
vy fines upon ſuch as ſhould nor readily 0- 


bey. On the other ſide, the 7ribunes of 


the people oppoſed themſelves to his threats, 
ſolemnly proteſting to fine him in 50000 
Drachmas of Silver, it he perſiſted to hin- 
der the people in giving their ſuffrages for 
the Law. Wherefore, either that he teared 
another baniſhment or condemnation, as 
not agreeable to his age, and misbecoming 
thoſe great actions he had periormed, or 
finding himſelf not able to ſtem the current 
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of the Multitude, which ran with a ſtrong Camiltus un. 


and irreſiſtible toi ce, for the preſent he be- 
took himſelf to his Houſe, and afterwards 


der bad cir- 
cumſt ances 
reſigns the 


tor ſome days together pretending indiſpo- Pifaturſbip. 


lition of dat; laid down his DiCtatourthip, 
and the Senate created another Dictatour : 


who chuſing Ste/o, leader of this Sedition, 


to be General cf horſe, ſuffered that Law to 


take place, which was moſt grievous to the 
Nobility, namely, that no perſon whatſoe- 


ver ſhould poſſeſs above 500 Acres of Land. 


Stolo 


The ſecond 
invaſion of 
the Gauls, 
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Stolo exceedingly triumphed in the con- 
queſt he had gained, till not long aiter, he 
was found himſelt to poſſeſs more than he 
allowed unto others, and fo ſuffered the pe- 
nalties of his own Law. And now the 
contention about election of Conſuls com- 
ing on (which of all other diſſentions was 
the ſharpeſt, and from its firit beginning 
had adminiſtred moſt matter of divition be- 
tween the Senate and the People) certain 
intelligence arrives, that the Gauls again 
proceeding from the Adriatick Sea, mar- 
ched directly towards Rome, and upon the 
very heels of the report maniteſt acts of ho- 
Rility arerelated ; that rhe Country through 
which they marched was ail waſted, and 
iuch as by tlight could not make their eſcape 
to Rome, were diſperied and ſcattered a- 
mong the Mountains. The terrour of this 
Var quieted the Sedition, fo that the No- 
bility conferring with the Cominons, and 
both joyning Councils, unanunouſly choſe 
Camillus the fifth time Dictatour. Who, 
though very ancient, as not wanting much 
of tourſcore years, yet confidering the dan- 
ger and neceſſity. of his Country, did not 
as before pretend ſickneſs or other excuſe, 
but re:dily undertook the charge, and li- 
ited his Soldiers. And knowing that the 
lorce of the Barbarians lay chiefly in their 
Swords with which they laid. about them 
bf 
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cauſed iron Murrions to be made for moſt 
of his Men, ſmoothing and polithing the 
outſide, that the Enemies Swords lighting 
upon them miglit either flide off, or be 
broken ; and round about their Shields he 


drew a little rim of braſs, the wood it ſelf 


being not ſufficient to bear off the blows. 
Beſides, he taught his Soldiers in cloſe en- 
gaging, to uſe long Javelins or puncinon 
Staves, which holding under their Enemies 
Swords would receive the force and vio- 
lence of them. When the Gauls drew nigh 
about the River A4nien, dragging a heavy 
Camp alter them, and loaden with infinite 
Spoil, Camil/us drew forth his Forces, and 
planted himſelf upon a Hul of eaſy aſcent, 
and which had many hollow places 1n it, 
to the end that the greateft part of his Ar- 
my might lie concealed, and thoſe few 
which appeared might be thought through 
fear to have betaken themſclves to thoſe up- 
per grounds. And the more to encreaſe 
this opinion in them, he ſuffered them 
without any diſturbance to ſpoil and pil- 
lage even to his very Trenches, keeping 
lunſelf quict within his Works, which 
were well fortificd on all fides : At laſt, 
perceiving that part of the Enemy were 
(cattered about the Country rn 
anc 
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in a rude and unskiltull manner hacking cams, 
and hewing the Head and Shoulders ; he extrawdinary 


proviſions for 


th: War. 
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and having advice that thoſe that were in 
the Camp did nothing day and night but 
drink and revell, in the night-time he drew 
forth his lighteſt-armed men and ſent them 
before, to obſerve and watch the Enemy, 
and to be ready to hinder them from draw- 
ing into order, and to vex and diſcompoſe 
them when they ſhould firſt iſſue out of 
their Trenches ; and early in the morning 
he brought down his main Body, and fet 
them in battel-array in the lower grounds, 
being a numerous and courageous Army ; 
whereas the Barbarians had taken them tor 
an inconſiderable and teartull party. The firſt 
The Gauls thing that abated the pride and courage of the 
ins 43g, Gauls, was, that they were to fight when 
beartned, they leaſt expected it, and that their Ene- 
mies had the honour of being aggreſſours. 
In the next place, the light-armed men fal- 
ling upon them betore they could get into 
their uſual order, or range themſelves in 
their proper ſquadrons, did fo force and 
preſs upon them, that they were obliged 
to fight confuſedly and at random without 
any diſcipline at all. But ar laſt, when Ca- 
millus brought on his heavy-armed Legions, 
the Barbarians with their Swords drawn 
went vigorouſly to engage them ; but the 
Romans oppoſing with their Javelins, and 
receiving the force of their blows on that 
part of their Shield which was well ger” 
Wil 
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with ſteel, they turned the edge of their 
Weapons, being made of a ſoft and ill-tem- 
pered metal, infomuch rhat their Swords 
immediately bent 1n their hands, and ſtood 
crooked to the Hilts ; as for their Bucklers, 
they were pierced through and through, 
and grown ſo heavy with the Javelins that 
ſtuck upon them, that forced to quit their 
own Weapons, they endeavoured to make 
advantage of thoſe of their Enemies; fo 
that gathering up the Javelins in their 
hands, they began to return them upon 
the Romans. But the Romans perceiving 
them naked and unarm'd, preſently betook 
themſelves to their Swords, which they ſo 
well uſed, that in a little time great ſlaugh- 
ter was made in the foremoſt ranks, and 
the reſt of them fled, diſperſing themſelves 
all over the Champain Country ; tor as for 
the Hills and upper Grounds, Camil/us had 
poſſeſſed himſelt beforehand of them, and 
they knew it would not be difficult for the 
Enemy to take their Camp, ſeeing through 
confidence of vittory they had letr it un- 
guarded. They fay this Fight was thirteen 
years after the ſacking of Rome, and that 
from henceforward the Romans took cou- 
rage, and laid aſide thoſe diſmal appre- 
tenſions they had conceived of the Barba- 
rans; thinking now that their firſt defeat, 
was rather the effect of ſickneſs, and the 
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They are Vati- 
quiſhed by the 
Romans. 
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ſtrange concurrence of evil chances than the 
fteddy courage or true force of their Ene- 
my. And indeed this fear had been for- 
merly ſo great, that they made a Law, 
That Prieſts ſhould be excuſed from war-like 
ſervice, unleſs in an invaſion from the Gauls. 
This was the laſt military A@tion that ever 
Camillus performed ; for as for the City of 
the YVelitranz, it was but a by acceſſion to 
this victory, it being ſurrendred unto him 
without any reſiſtance. But the greateſt 
contention in civil Afairs, and the hardeſt 
to be managed againſt the People, was ſtill 
remaining ; for- they returning home full 
of victory and ſucceſs, violently inſiſted, 
contrary to the ancient cuſtom, to have 
one of the Conſuls choſen out of their own 
body. The Senate ſtrongly oppoſed it, 
and would not ſuffer Cami//us to lay down 
his Diftatourſhip, thinking that under the 
ſhelter of his great name and authority they 
ſhould be better able to contend tor the 
The Tributes power of the Nobility. When Camillus 
— was ſitting upon the Tribunal, diſpatching 
roward Ca= publick affairs, an Officer ſent by the 7ri- 
milu. Gunes of the people commanded him to riſe 
and follow him, laying his hand upon him 
as ready to ſeiſe and carry him away ; up- 
on which ſuch a noiſe and tumult followed 
in the Aſſembly, the like was never heard 


of before ; ſome that were about Cami/u, 
thruſting 
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thruſting the people from the Bench, and 
the dutitade below calling out to pull 
him down : Being at a loſs what to doe in 
this exigent of affairs, yer he laid not down 
his authority, but taking the Senatours a- 
long with him, he went to the Senate- 
houſe ; but before he entred, he beſought 
the Gods that they would bring theſe Trou- 
bles to a happy concluſion, ſolemnly vow- 
ing, when the Tumult was ended, to 
build a Temple. ro Concord. A great con- 
teſt ariſing in' the Senate, by reafon of con- 
trary opiniohis, at laſt the moſt moderate 
and agreeable to the people prevailed , 
which yielded, that of two Conluls, one of 
them ſhould be choſen of the Commonalty. 
When the DiCtatour had proclaimed this 
determination of the Senate to the People, 

they were immediately (as it could not 0- 

therwiſe be ) pleaſed and reconcil'd with 

the Senate ; and for Cami/lus, they accom- 

panied him home, with all rhe expreſſions 

and acclamations of joy ; and the next day 


' being aſſembled rogerher , they voted a 
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Temple of Concord to be built according to _ _—_ 
Camillus his Vow, facing the Aſſembly and Th an 


Market-place ; and to thoſe Feaſts which when firſt 


are called Latines, they added one day 
more,: making them four Feſtivals in all ; 
and for the preſent they ordained that the 
whole people of Rome ſhould ſacrifice with 
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Garlands on their heads. In the eleCtion of 
Conſuls held by Camillus, M. AEmilius was 
choſen of the Nobility, and Zucius Sextius 
the firſt of the Commonalty ; and this was 
the laſt of all CamiZus's ations. In the year 
following a peſtilential ſickneſs infected 
Rome, which beſides an infinite number of 
the common ſort, ſwept away moſt of the 
Magiſtrates, among whom was Camilus. 

. Whoſe death cannot be called immature, if 
we conſider his great Age, or greater Ac- 
tions; yet was he more lamented than all 
the reſt put together that then died of that 
diſtemper. 


The End of Camillus's Life. 
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Tranſlated from the Greek, 
By Adam Littleton, D. D. 


ſar on a time ſeeing belike ſome A moral tn- 
Strangers at Rome, who were people #94*#i. 
| of Quality, carrying up and down 
I with them in their Armes and Boſoms 
3 young Puppy-dogs and Monkeys, and hug- 
ging and making much of them, took oc- 
calion to ask, whether the Women in 
their Country were not uſed to bear Chil- 
| dren; by that Prince-like reprimand grave- 
I |y refle&ting upon ſuch perſons, who ſpend 
. Kk 3 and 
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and laviſh that afteQion and kindneſs, which 
Nature hath implanted in us, upon brute 
Beaſts, which is due and owing to humane 
Creatures, thoſe of our own kind. Now 
inaſmuch as even the Whelps and Cubs of 
Dogs and Apes have a kind of inclination 
to learning and knowledge, and love to 
look about them and to take notice of things, 
the Saul of Man hath by Nature a higher 
principle of Reaſon, fo as to find fault with 
thoſe who make 11] uſe of that inclination 
ang deſire upon idle diſcourſes and fights 
that deſerve no regard, while in the mean 
time they careleſly paſs by good and profi- 
table things of that ſort. 
For indeed as to the outward Sexſe, that 
. —_ paſſive 1n receiving the impreſſion of 
thoſe objeQs that come in its way and ſtrike 
upon it, it is peradventure neceſlary for it 
(the Senfe) to entertain and take notice of 
every thing that appears to it, be it what it 
will, uſefull or unuſefull : but every man, if 
he will make uſe of his /nderſtanding, hath 
2 natural power to turn himſelf upon all 
occaſions, .and to change and ſhift with the 
greateſt eaſe to what thall ſeem to himſelf 
moſt fit. So that a man ought to purſue 
and make after the beſt as choiceſt of 


everything, that he may not onely imploy 
his contemplation, but may alſo be nourt- 
ſhed and improved by it. For as that Colour 
$551.'26.:44 8 pe” 4 SZ ; , ; #4 is 
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is moſt gratefull and agreeable to the Eye, 
whoſe lively freſhneſs together with its plea- 
ſure and delighttfulneſs revives and cheriſhes 
the ſight ; ſo a man ought to apply his mind 
and reaſoning to ſuch objects and notices, 
as with delight are apt to call it forth and 
allure it to 1ts own proper good and pecu- 
liar advantage. 

Now thele objects and notices are to be The Hiſtory 
met with in thoſe works and performances Cm 
which proceed from Yertue, which do alſo ſeth an enu- 
infuſe and beget in the minds of readers, the ke doe 
whilſt they converſe with the bare ſtories ; 
and narratives of them, a kind of emulati- 
on and forward cheerfulneſs, which may 
lead them along and draw them on to an 
imitation. Foraſmuch as in other things 
of another nature there doth not n—— 
ately follow upon the admiration and liking 
of the thing done any ſtrong deſire of do- 
ing the like. Nay many times on the ve- Which doth 
ry contrary when we are pleaſed with the ebay s = 
Work, we light and ſet little by the Work- or $kig, 
man or Artiſt himſelf: as for inſtance, in 
Perfumes and Purple-dyes, we are taken 
with the things themſelves well enough, 
but we look but meanly -upon Dyers and 
Perfumers, as a ſort of pitifull Tradeſmen 
and forry Mechanicks. Whereupon it was 
not amiſs ſaid by Anti/thenes, when people 
told him that one /ſmenias was an excellent 
K k 4 Fidler 
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Fidler or Piper ; /t may be ſo, ſaid he, but 
he is but a wretched paltry Fellow for all 
that : for otherwiſe he would not have been 
fo excellent a Fidler; meaning that he would 
have tound ſome better buſineſs to have em- 
ploy'd himſelf about than fidling and pi- 
ping. And King Ph/ip to the ſame purpoſe 
told his Son Alexander, who once at a mer- 
ry mecting had ſung with great pleaſure 
and skill; Are not you aſhamed, Son, to ſing 
fo well > For it w enough for a King or Prince 
' to find leiſure ſometime to hear others ſing ; 
and he does the Muſes no ſmall honour, when 
he pleaſes to be but preſent at ſuch exerciſes 
and trials of skill. Now he who buſies 
himſelf in mean employs, doth but bring 
that pains he takes about things of little or 
no ule, as an evidence againſt himſelt of 
his negligence and flothfull indiſpoſition to 
vertuous and uſetull praftices. Nor would 


any generous and ingenuous young man, 


who ſhould behold the Statue of FJupzter, 
which ſtands in the City Pſa, deſire to be 
a Phidias, or that of Funo in the City Ar- 
gos, to be a Polyclete, (the Workmen of 
thoſe Statues ;) or to be as good a Poet as 
Amacreon or Philemon or Archilochus, who 
had been delighted in reading of their Po- 
ems. For it doth not neceſſarily follow, 
that if a piece of Work pleaſe for its grace- 
fulneſs, therefore he that wrought it de- 
ſerves 
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ſerves our regard or envy. Whence it is 

that neither do ſuch things profit or advan- 

tage the beholders, upon the ſight whereof 

there doth not ariſe a zeal which may put 

them upon imitation, nor an impulſe or 
inclination, which may move a deſire and 

raiſe an endeavour of doing the like. But 

in ſooth it is Yertue, which doth preſently 

by the bare propoſal of its actions ſo diſpoſe 

men, that they do at once both admire the 

things done and deſire to imitate the doers 

of them. . For as to the goods of Fortune, A Compariſen 
weare fond of the poſſeſſion and enjoyment _ on 
of them ; but as to thoſe of Yertue, we are rune and thoſe 
in love with the practice and exerciſe of f Verne. 
them : and thoſe we are content to receive 

from others, but theſe we had much rather 

our ſelves to impart and communicate to 

others. For that which is honeſt and ver- 

tuous doth by a practical force move men 

toward it ſelf, and doth inſtantly infuſe in- 

to them a ſtrong inclination to practice, 
moralizing and influencing the beholder 

not with imitation but with the Hiſto- 

ry of the thing done, exciting and ſtirring 

up his-reſolution to doe it. 

Wherefore we alſo have thought fit to The reaſon of 
ſpend our time and pains, and to continue !he Parallel. 
them on in writing of the Lzves of famous 
Perſons; and we have compoſed this Zenth 
Book upon that Subject, wherein are con- 
tained 


Pericles bis 
Extradion, 


tained the Life of Pericles and that of Fy- 
bius Maximus, (who managed and carried 
on the War againſt Hannibal) men alike, 
as in their other vertues and good parts, fo 
eſpecially in their mild and upright temper 
and demeanour, and in their being able to 
bear the croſs-grain'd humours and fooliſh 
carriages of their fellow Citizens the Com- 
moners, and their fellow Rulers, who ſha- 
red with them in the charge of the Govern- 
ment ; by which means they became both 
of them very uſefull and ſerviceable to the 
intereſts of their Countries. Whether we 
do take a right aim at our intended purpoſe 
it is left to the Reader to judge by thoſe 
things he ſhall here find ſet down. 


For gs to Pericles, he was of that Tribe 
or Ward in Athens called Acamanty, and 
of that Company or Society of people cal- 
led Cholargia, and of one of the chiefeſt Fa- 
milies and deſcents of the whole City both 
on his Father's and Mother's ſide. For 
Aanthippus his Father, he who defeated the 


. King of Perfa his Lieutenant-Generals in 


the Battel at Mycale, took to Wife Agariſte 
the Niece or Grand-child of C/iſthenes, who, 
like a brave Man as he was, drove out the 
race of Pifhſtratus, and difſolv'd and de- 
ſtroyed their tyrannical Uſurpation , and 


moreover made a body of Laws, and _ 
ſuch 
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ſuch a model of Government as was excel- 
ſntly well tempered and ſuited for the a- 
grcement and ſafety of the people. 


She ( his Mother ) being near her time js mothers 
fancied in a Dream that ihe was brought Pream. 


to Bed of a Lion, and within a few days 
aſter was delivered of Pericles, in other re- 


ſpects as to the ſhape of his Body without His Shope. 


fault ; onely his Head was ſomewhat long- 
ih and diſproportioned. For which reaſon 
it was that almoſt all the Images and Sta- 
tues that were made of him, have the 
Head covered with a Helmet : the Work- 
men belike not being willing to expoſe him 


by ſhewing his deformity. But the Poets The Wits | 
of 4thens plaid upon him, and called him play _ bis 


YyworipzA3;, Schinocephales, that is, Onion- 
pate , or Squill-pate. For that which in 
common language goes by the name of 
Lg, a Sfguill or Sea-Onicn, the Atticks 
do in their Dialect ſometimes term Eyivos, 
Schinos. And one of their Comick Poets 
Charinus 1n his Play called Chirones, that is 
to ſay, The Raſcality or The worler ſort of 
people, fays thus of him, 


014 Chrone his Sire and Fattion his Dam 


In mutual embraces got this Sham ; 
The greateſt Tyrant that we read of all, 


Whom Gods above Jolt-head or Joller call - 
And 
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Maſler. 
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And again in another Play of his called Ne. 
meſfis or The Revenge, he in this manner be- 
ſpeaks him, 


Advance thou Jove to entertain thy Gueſts, 
And bring thy bleſſed Logger-head to th' Feaſts, 


And Zeleclides another of thoſe Poets faith 
in mockery of him, that one while 


Puzzled with nice affairs of State and Town 
His grout-Head being overſet hangs down. 


And that another while 


Onely from that long over-growing Pate 


. There doth ariſe much trouble to the State. 


And Eupolis a third Poet in a Comedy of 
his called Demz, that is, The People of the 
Borroughs, making inquiry concerning eve- 
ry one of the Demagogues or Leading-men, 
whom he makes in the Play to come up 
from Hell; -as Pericles comes to be named 
laſt, he replies, 


Why in the Devil's name *mongſt all the Dead 
That lie below, haſt brought us up the Head? 


The - Maſter that taught him Muſick, 
moſt Authours are agreed was one Damon; 


(whoſe 


of PERICLES. 


(whoſe name they ſay ought to be pro- 
nounced with the firſt 1yllable ſhort.) 


Though Ariſtotle tells us that he was tho- 


: | roughly praCtiſed to Muſick with one Py- 


thoclides. And as to Damon, it is not un- 
likely, that he being a ſhrewd cunning So- 
rar as he was, did out of policy ſhelter 

imſelf under the name and profeſſion of a 
Muſick-maſter, on purpoſe to conceal trom 
the vulgar his ſubtilty and skill in State- 
affairs. So that under this pretence he at- 
| tended Pericles to inſtruct him in Politicks, 
and to teach him the myſteries of Govern- 
ment, in the fame manner as the Anointer 
' or Maſter in a Fencing School uſeth to wait 
; upona young Scholar that learns to Wreſtle. 
| Yet for all that Damon did not ſo eſcape 
{ publick notice, how he made uſe of his 
' Lyre or Harp for a covert and blind of a- 
nother deſign, but that he was baniſhed the 
Country by Oftraciſm for ten years, as a 
bigotted intermeddler in the Government, 
and one that favoured arbitrary Power ; 
and by this means gave the Stage occaſion 
toplay upon him. As for inſtance; P/ato one 
| of thoſe Play-wrights brought in a perſon 
putting the queſtion to him, (under the 
name of Chiron, who had been Achzlles his 
Tutour likewiſe in Muſick) in this man- 


ner, 


Firſt 
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Firſt I beſeech thee, tell me, if thou can ; 
For, Chiron, thou, they ſay, bredſt up the May. 


meaning Pericles. 


Moreover Pericles did by ſnatches and by 
the by hear ſeveral Lectures of Zemo Elec 
tes, who diſcourſed and treated of natura| 
Philoſophy much at the ſame rate as Par- 
menides did ; onely that he had by exerciſe 
and practice gotten a kind of habit or knack 
of confuting any opinion right or wrong, 
and of baffling people by thwarting and op- 
poſing whatſoever they ſaid, and fo run- 
ning them aground that they did not know 
which way to turn themſelves. And ac- 
cordingly Timon the Phliaftan hath given 
the account of him in this pair of Verſes, 


Zeno's great force, who ſpoke to either patt: 
Confuted all, and never failF'd ins Art. 


But he that was moſt converſant with 
Pericles, and furniſhed him moſt eſpecially 
with a weight and grandeur of Senſe, and 
a more grave and ſolid reſearch of thoſe 
Arts by which the Populace 1s to be mana- 
ged, and in the main heightned his Spirit 
and advanced the majeſty and grace of his 


addreſs and deportment, was Anaxagoras 
the 
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the Clazomenian : whom the men of thoſe 
times called by the name of N85, Nous, that 
is, Mind or Nnder/tanding, whether in admi- 
ration of his great and extraordinary skill 
and knowledge, as it clearly appeared to 
be, in the affairs of Nature, or whether it 
were becauſe that he was the firſt of the 
Philoſophers, who did not commit the Go- 
vernment of the World to Fortune or Chance, 
nor to Fatal Neceſſity, as the principle of 
that order we find things in ; but preterr'd 
to the rule and manage of all other things, 
that are jumbled and huddled together, a 
pure and clear nderſtanding , which fiſts 
and culls out the parts alike from amidſt 
thoſe confuſions. 


This man Pericles did extraordinarily H# accom- 
pliſhments. 


eſteem and admire, and being filld up to 
the brim with that they call loity way of 
ſpeaking and difcourſing as it were on tip- 
toe, he not onely was, as we may judge, 
maſter of brave and bold refentments, and 
of ſuch a ſtrain of harangue as was high in 
it ſelf and free from the taint of plebeian 
prate and lewd knaviſh buffoonry : but al- 
ſo beſide that, the very air of his Face and 
compoſure of his Countenance grave and 
not any way moved to laughter, and the 
gentleneſs and ſlowneſs of his pace and gate, 
and the decent ordering of his Apparel, fo 
that no accident could diſcompoſe him - 
the 


612 


An inſtance 
of bis patt= 


ence, 


| His defence 
| againſt lon's 
cenſure, 


the delivery of himſelf, and the even undi- 
ſturbed faſhioning and tuning of his voice, 
and whatever other the like advantages he 
had, did make wonderiull impreſſions even 
to aſtoniſhment in all perſons that either 
ſaw or heard him. 

See but his patience and greatneſs of 
mind! One time being reviled and 111 ſpo- 
ken of all day long in his own. hearing by 
a villainous and ill-tongu'd Raſcal that cared 
not what he ſaid, he bore it patiently all 
along without returning him one word; 
all this in the open Court or the Afembly 
of the people, where he was at the ſame 
time ingaged in the proſecution and dif- 
patch of ſome weighty urgent affair. In 
the evening he went home in very good 
order, as one unconcerned , this Fellow 
dogging him at the heels, and pelting him 
all the way he went with all the hard words 
and Billinſgate language he could rake up. 
As he was ready to go into his Houſe, it 
being by this time dark, he ordered one of 
his Servants to take a light and to go along 
with the man and ſee him fate home : which 
was all the notice he took of him. 

Now Joz the Poet faith that Pericles his 
converſe and carriage in company was 
haughty and ſurly, ſuperb and full of huff, 


- and that he had a great deal of ſlightingnels 


and ſcorn of others intermixt with his "= 
an 
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and high thoughts of himſelf; and on the 
other hand he commends Crmon's exaCt ci- 
vility and eaſy compliance and gentile well- 
faſhioned behaviour at every turn in all his 
converſations. Well ? but let us leave on 
to himſelf, who ſeems to take 1t for gran- 
ted, that Vertue hath by- all means fome- 
what of the Satyrical part in it, as Tragedy 
hath : but as for thoſe who miſcalied Perz- 
cles his gravity by the name of an affe&ted 
oltentation and grandeur of ſtate, Zemo ad- 
viſed ſuch perſons, that they alſo would 
try to affect the like garb of greatneſs, 1n- 
aſmuch as the very counterteiting and a- 
ping of good qualities doth in time by 
ſtealth procure and beget a kind of emula- 
vs for thoſe things and a familiarity with 
taem. 


Nor were theſe the onely advantages Another ad- 


which Pericles had of Anaxagor as his ac- 
quaintance and keeping him company : but 
he ſeemed alſo ro be advanced by his in- 
ſtructions far above all that ſuperſtition, 
whatever it is, which as to Meteors and 
the like ſtrange Appearances doth with 
rightful apprehenfions poſſeſs the minds of 
people, who are ignorant of the true cau- 
ſes, by which ſuch eftes are naturally 
produced, and are mad as if the Devil were 
In them, and in great agony and diſorder 
upon occaſion of theſe divine Prodigies by 
L1 reaſon 


hi education, 
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reaſon of their ignorance and want of skill a- 
bout theny: which ignorance natural reaſon 
diſcharging and freeing men from, inſtead of 
a dreadtull and-unquiet troubleſome ſuper- 
ſtition, works in them a free and generous 
devotion, together with good hopes and 
kindly aſſurances. 


A prodigy of There is a ſtory that on a time Pe- 
« Remwi' 7;cles had brought him from a Country- 
one Fo farm of his a Ram's Head with one Horn, 
and that Lampon a Diviner or Fortune-tel- 
ler, upon ſeeing the Horn grow ſtrong and 
The meaning firm out of the midſt of the Fore-head, gave 
of is. this for his judgment, that there being at 
that time two potent FaCtions, Parties or 
Intereſts, in the City, the one of Thucydi- 
des and the other of Pericles, the Govern- 
ment would come about to that one of 
them, in whoſe Ground or Eſtate this to- 
ken or indication of fate had happened : 
The reaſon of But that Anaxagoras, when he had clett the 
it. Skull in ſunder, ſhew'd to the ſtanders by 
that the brain had not fill'd up its pan or na- 
tural place, but being ſharp, of an oval fi- 
gure, had roll'd it ſelf together, from all 
parts of the veſſel which contain'd it, 1n a 
point to that place, from whence the root 
of the Horn took its riſe ; which was the 
reaſon it grew ſingle. And that for that 


time Anaxagoras was much admired, 
tne 
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the account he gave, by thoſe that were 
preſent at the operation ; and Lampon no 
leſs a little while after, when 7hucydides 
being outed and laid afide all affairs of the 
State and Government came intirely into 
Pericles his hands and menage. 


And yet in. my opinion 1t, 1s no ablurdi- xhe cauſe 


ty to ſay that they were both in the right, 
the natural Philoſopher and the Fortune-tel- 


cauſe of this event, by which it was pro- 
duced ; the other upon the end, for which 
it was defigned. For it was the buſineſs of 
the oze to find out and give account, our of 
what it was made and 1n what manner and 
by what means it grew as it did; and of 
the other to ftoretell to what end and pur 
poſe it was ſo made and what it might 
mean 'or portend. Now as to thoſe who 
fay that to find out the cauſe of ſuch pro- 
digious events is in effe&t to deſtroy any 
fignification they may be ſuppoſed to have ; 
theſe men do not take notice, that at the 
fame time together with divine Prodigies 
(the tokens ot God's pleaſure or diſpleaſure ) 
they defeat and render of no uſe thoſe ſigns 
and marks which are contrived by art ; 
fuch as are for inſtance, the clathings and 
thtterings of Quoits or Trenchers , and 
the lights of Watch-towers along the Sea- 
lide, and the ſhadows of the Pins of Suns 

Li 2 aials ; 


: 6 gs ought both to 
ler, the one ſo Juckily hitting upon the be heeded. 
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dials ; every of which things 1s made by 
ſome cauſe and contrivance to be a ſign of 
ſome other thing. But theſe are ſubjects 
that peradventure would better befit ſome 
other conſideration than what we are now 
upon. | 


Hi rſem. Now Pericles, being yet but a young 

blance of Piſi- man ſtood in great awe of the people and 

eras. was mightily afraid of giving them any 
occaſion of offence : foraſmuch as he ap- 
peard in ſhape and feature to be very like 
the Tyrant Pifſtratus, and the grave Seni- 
ours of the Town, who rememberd that 
man, when they took notice of the ſweet- 
neſs of this man's voice and the volubllity 
and readineſs of his tongue in diſcourſing, 
were ſtruck into amazement at the mere 
reſemblance of this to the other. But he 
conſidering that he had a very fair Eſtate, 
and was deſcended of a noble Family as 
any, and had ſtore of Friends who bore the 
oreateſt ſway, was ſo far from truſting to 
theſe advantages, that he apprehended they 
might procure him to be baniſhed as a dan- 
gerous perſon; and for this reaſon he med- 
led nat at all with State-affairs, but in the 
ſervices of War he ſhew'd himſelf a brave 
man and one who with undaunted courage 
would expoſe himſelf upon all occaſions. 
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But as ſoon as Ariſtides was dead, and is firſt riſe 


Themiſtocles turn'd out of the Saddle, and #" the State, 


ſeeing that Cimon was for the moſt part 
kept abroad by thoſe expeditions he made in 
foreign Parts out of Greece, then did Pericles 
ſeeing things in this poſture apply himſelf 
to the State, inſtead of the rich and the 
few great Dons, making choice of ſuch 
matters and cauſes wherein the common 
people and poorer ſort were concernd, and 
ſided with them ; which was a thing ſome- 
what beſide his natural temper, tor he was 
not of himſelf given to popularity or mean 
compliances. But , as it is very likely, 
fearing he might by reaſon of thoſe advan- 
tages we mention'd fall under a ſuſpicion 
and jealouſy of ſetting up for Kingſhip or 
arbitrary Power, and ſeeing how Czmon 
courted the Ariſtocracy or chief men of the 
Government and was mightily beloved by 
all honeſt men and people of faſhion, he 
took another way to the wood and ſhel- 
ter'd himſelf among the croud and herd 
of the common people : by which means 
be did at once both ſecure himſelf and pro- 
cure an intereſt to ſerve him, when time 
ſhould be, againſt Cimon. 


And beſides preſently upon his applica- Hs reſerved- 


tion to State-affairs he took a quite diffe- 
rent courſe from what others and himſelf 
had uſed as to his order of life and manage- 
Ly ment 


Vertue free 
ang open, 


ment of himſelf. 'For he was never ſeen 
to walk in any ſtreet or way at Athexs, but 
onely that which led to the Court or 
Town-hall, where the people aſſembled, 
and to the Senate or Parliament Houſe, 
where the Lords fate in Council ; and he 
avoided and left off the invitations of Friends 
to ſupper and all ſuch kind of friendly 
treatment and neighbourly acquaintance : 
fo that in all the time he had to doe with 
the publick, which was not a little, he was 
never known to have gone to any of his 
Friends to a ſupper; onely once and that 
was at a Wedding, when his near Kinſman 
Euryptolemug, his Siſter's Son, married, he 
ſtaid till the ceremony of the Drink-offe- 
ring, and then immediately roſe from Ta- 
ble and went his way. For theſe friendly 
Meetings and Treats are ſhrewd things to 
get the upper-hand of an affected greatneſs, 
and are apt to diſcompoſle a ſtarcht gravity 
and put it out of countenance ; nor can the 
ſolemanity of a man's reputation be well pre- 
ſervd and maintain'd by ordinary converſe 
and familiarity, And yet in that whuch 1s 
true and genuine vertue, thoſe things ap- 


pear the faireſt, which are moſt apparent 


and leaſt reſerv'd ; and there is not of good 
and brave men any thing ſo fit to be admt- 
red by ſtrangers, as their daily life and con- 
yerfation is by thoſe of their family any 
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who keep them continual company. But our 
States-man here to avoid the throng and 
glut of the people, did as it were by inter- 
vals, by ſnatches and fits, come among 
them, not ſpeaking to every buſineſs, nor 
at all times coming into the Aſſembly, but, 
(as Critolaus faith the Athenians did with 
the three-oar'd Galley 'of Salami, ) reſer- 
ving himſelf for great occaſions, other mat- 
ters of leſſer importance he diſpatch'd by 
Friends or by other Counſellers at the Bar 
his Cronies. And of this number we are 


told Ephialtes made one, he who broke up pgphialtes « 
the power of the Areopagites, the Council Friend of bi. 


that fate on Mars his Hill, and by that means 
(according to Plato's expreſſion) gave the 
Citizens a large and racy draught of liber- 
ty, which ſer the people ſo a-gog, as the 
Play-wrights inform us, that like a wild 
unruly Horſe, that had flung his Rider, 
they would be ruled no longer, but cham- 
ped and bit Eubwa, and flounced and cur- 
vetted upon the other Iſles. 


Now Pericles deſigning to ſuit the gra- His Rheto- 


vity of his life and the greatneſs of his ſpi- f 


rit and ſenſe with a befitting charaCter of himſelf. 


ſpeech, he to put that as it were a muſical 
Inſtrument in tune, put his Tutour Anaxa- 
goras often upon the ſtretch, and by a kind 
of Bow-dy gloſs ſet off thoſe accounts he 
L1 4 gave 


Why called 
Qlyop1us. 


For having beſide his great natural parts by 
the ſtudy of nature attained this height 
of underſtanding and ability of turning and 
winding every thing to his own purpoſe 
(to uſe the words of divine Plato ) and 
drawing whatever might be of advantage 
into the Art of ſpeaking, he got the ſtart 
of all others by much. 

Upon which account they ſay he had 
the ſirname or nickname of Olympius given 
him, (the ſame title that Jupiter himſelt was 
called by ;) though ſome are of opinion he 
was ſo named for thoſe famous works and 
publick buildings, wherewith he adorn'd 


the City, others would have him fo called 


from the great power he had in publick af- 
fairs whether of war or peace. Nor is it 
unlikely or abſurd to imagine, that from 
the confluence of thoſe many good quali- 
ties, which belonged to the man himſelf, 
the glory of ſuch a Title might be conter- 
red upon him. However the Comedies of 
the then Maſters of the Stage, who both 
in good earneſt and out of merriment too, 
let fly many ſhrewd words at him, do 
plainly ſhew that he got that appellation el- 
pecially upon the account of his being an 
able Speaker, by ſaying that he thunder 
and lightned, when he harangued the peo- 
ple, and that he carried a dreadfull Thun- 
derbolt in his Tongue, Thers 
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There is a ſaying alſo of Thucydides the Thucydides 


Milefian ſtands on record, ſpoken by him 6 on 
pleaſantly enough upon Pericles his ſhrewd- ant 


neſs of ſpeech. For Thucydides was a per- 
ſon one of them of great credit and repute, 
and one who had for a very long time ban- 
died againſt Pericles in the Government. 
Now when Archidamus the King of the 
Lacede@mcnians asked him, whether he or 
Pericles were the better Wreſtler, he made 
this anſwer ; When [, faith he, have thrown 
him and given him a fair fall, he by ſtan- 
ding out in the denial ſaying that he had no 
fall gets the better of me, and perſuades peo- 
ple into a belief of what he ſays whether 
they will or no, though they ſaw the quite con- 
tary. 


Howbeit the truth of it is that Pericles yy care of 


himſelf was very wary and carefull what /king in 
publick. 


and how he was to ſpeak, infomuch that 
always whenever he went up to the Tribu- 
nal or into the Pulpit to deliver himſelf, he 
prayed to the Gods, that no one word 
might unawares againſt his will ſlip from 
him, which ſhould be misbecoming or un- 
ſuitable to the matter in hand and the oc- 
caſion he was to ſpeak to. 


Indeed he hath left nothing in writing Some of his 
notable Say- 
ings. 


behind him, ſave onely ſome popular De- 


crees or Ordinances. And there are but 
few in all of his notable Sayings which are 
recorded ; 


621 


Remark, 


| An 
| bis Polivicks. deſcription of Pericles his Ariſtocratical 
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recorded ; as this for one, that he gave or- 
der that they would take away the City and 
Ile of #gina (then poſleſt by the Enemy) 
2s an Eye-ſfore from the Pireum, a port of 
Athexs ; and this for another, that he fan- 
eied he ſaw a War coming along towards 
them out of Peloponneſus ( now called the 
Morea.) Again, when on a time Sopho- 
cles, who was his Fellow-commulſſtoner in 
the Generalſhip, was going on board with 
him, and praiſed the beauty of a Boy they 
met with in the way to the Ship, Sophe- 
eles, faith he, a General ought not onely to 
have clean hands, but eyes too ; meaning 
that a perſon in ſuch an office and charge 
ſhould not give way even to the tempta- 
tions of ſight. And moreover Ste/tmbrotus 
hath this paſſage of him, that as he was in 
an encomiaſtick Oration ſpeaking of thoſe 
who fell in the battel at Samos, he faid 
they were grown immortal, as the Gods 
were. For, faid he, we do not ſee them 
themſelves, but onely by thofe honours we 
pay them and by thoſe good things which 
they d injoy' we = and judge them to 
be immortal. And the very fame caſe it 
is, went he on, with thoſe that dye in the 
ſeryice and defence of their Country. 


' Now whereas 7; hucydides makes ſuch a 
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government, that it went by the name of 
a Democracy, but was indeed a govern- 
ment by a ſingle perſon, to wit under the 
conduct and at the pleaſure of one man 
who was chiet; and many others fay that 
by him the common people was firſt 
brought on and led along to the ſharing of 
Lands by lot, taken from the Enemy, and 
to the dividing of publick moneys ( for- 
merly reſerved tor the uſes of war) to be 
allowed them tor ſeeing ot Plays and Shows, 
and to diſtributions of Salaries, by which 
means being 1ll accuſtomed , of a ſober, 
modeſt , thrifty people that maintained 
themſelves by their own labours, they be- 
came riotous and debauched through the 
methods of policy then uſed ; let us conſi- 
der the cauſe of this change in the thiogs 
themſelves as to matter of tact. 


523 


For indeed at the firſt (as hath been faid ) xs rivalling 
when he ſet himſelf againſt C:mor's great f Cimon. 


authority, he did careſs the people what he 
could and under hand curry favour with 
them. But finding himſelf come ſhort of 
his Competitour in wealth and moneys, by 
which advantages the other was inabled to 
take care of the poor, inviting every day 
ſome one or other of the Citizens that was 
1n want to ſupper, and beſtowing cloaths 
on the aged people, and breaking down 
the hedges and incloſures of Grounds, - 

the 
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the intent that all that would might freely 
gather what fruit they pleaſed ; Pericles be- 
ing ſnubb'd and kept under by theſe popu- 
lar arts did by the advice of one Demonides 
Tenfis, turn himſelf to the diſtribution of 
Hy diſpſal the publick moneys, as Ariſtotle hath told 
of publick the ſtory ; and in a ſhort time having de- 
ohe oy : coy'd and won the people what with thoſe 
moneys allowed for Shows and for Courts 

of Juſtice, and what with other bribes and 

largeſſes and ſupplies, he made uſe of theſe 

His deſign a- methods againſt the Council of Areopague, 
—_ =, of which he himſelf was no member, as 
reopagus, Having not been choſen by lot, either An- 
nual Magiſtrate, or Guardian of the Laws, 

or King that is Governour of the ſacred 

Rites, nor Chieftain of the Wars. For of 

old theſe Offices were conferr'd on perſons 

by lot, and they who had acquitted them- 

ſelves well in the difcharge of theſe truſts 

were advanced and taken into the Court of 
Areopagus. Whereupon Pericles having got- 

ten ſo great a power and intereſt with the 
Populace, imbroiled and routed this Coun- 

cil, fo that moſt of thoſe Cauſes and Mat- 

ters which had been uſed to be tried there 

were through Ephzaltes his aſſiſtance dif- 

charged from the cogniſance of that Court, 

He procures and Cimon was baniſhed by Oſtraciſm upon 
Cimon to be pretence of his being a favourer of the Za- 
banſeets cedemonians and a hater of his own poſſe 
| 0 
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of Athens, notwithſtanding that he was 
one who came behind none of them all tor 
greatneſs of eſtate and nobleneſs of birth, 
and that he had won ſeveral tamous and 
ſignal Victories upon the Barbarians, and 
with a great deal of monies and other ſpoils 
of war taken trom them had mightnily in- 
riched the City ; as in the hiſtory of his 
Life hath been ſet down. So valt an autho- 
rity had Perzcles gotten among the peo- 
ple. 

The Oftraciſm, or baniſhment by Shells, 
I mentioned, (which they usd in ſuch 
Trials) was limited by Law to ten years, 
during which term the perſon baniſhed was 


not to return. But the Laced@monians 1N After a bat- 
the mean time making an inroad with a '*! #it5'be 
great Army on the Country of 7anagra, nians, 


(which lay upon the Aztzck borders;) and 
the Athenians going out againſt them 
with their Forces, C:zmon coming from his 
baniſhment before his time was out, put 
himſelf in arms and array with thoſe of his 
Fellow-citizens that were of his own tribe, 
and reſolved by his deeds to wipe off that 
falſe accuſation of his favouring the Laced@- 
monians, by venturing his own perſon along 
with his Country-men. But Perzcles his 
Friends gathering in a body together drove 
him away as one under the ſentence of ex- 
ile, and forced him to retire. For which 
cauſe 
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worjt, 
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cauſe alſo Pericles ſeems to have laid about 
him the more, behaving himſelf very valt- 
antly and ſtoutly in the fight, and to haye 
been the gallanteſt man among them all in 
the aCtion of that day, having expoſed 
himſelf to all hazard and hardſhip. All C- 
mon's Friends alſo to a man fell rogether in 
that Battel, whom Pericles had impeached 
as well as him of taking part with the La- 
ced@monians. And now the Athenzans hear- 
tily repented them for what they had done 
to Cimon and long'd to have him home 
again, being in the cloſe of this Fight bea- 
ten and worſted upon the confines and bor- 
ders of their own Country, and expecting 
a ſore war to come upon them next. Spring 
or Summer ſeaſon. All which Perzcles be- 
ing ſenſtble of did not boggle or make any 
delay to gratify the peoples deſire, but ha- 
ving wrote an Edict or Order for that pur- 
poſe himſelf re-call'd the man home. And 
he upon his return concluded a peace be- 
twixt the two Cities : for the Laced@moni- 
ans had a reſpe and kindneſs for him, as 
on the contrary they hated Pericles and 
the reſt of the Demagogues or Leading- 
men. 

Yet ſome there are do fay that Pericles 
did not write that Edit of Order for Ci- 
moy's revocation and return, till ſome pri- 


vate Articles of agreement had been made 
£6* 
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between them, and that by means of E/p;- 
nice, Cimon's Siſter. Which were that Ci- 
mon ſhould go out to Sea with a Fleet of 
two hundred Ships and ſhould be Comman- 
der in chief of all the Forces abroad, with 
a deſign to harraſs and lay walſt the King 
of Perfia's Countrys and Dominions, and 
that Pericles thould have the power at 
home and govern in the City. 


This Elpinice, it 1s thought, had before having ſhewn 


before for his 
Siſter's ſake. 


this time procured ſome tavour for her 
Brother Cimon at Pericles his hands and 
made him more remiſs and gentle in draw- 
ing up and ſetting home the charge, when 
Cimon being tried for his lite eſcaped the 
Sentence ot death and was onely baniſhed. 
For Pericles was one of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Commons to implead him, 
And when Elpinice made her applications 
to him and beſought him in her Brother's 
behalf, he with a ſmile in merriment faid, 
0 Elpinice, you are too old a woman to un- 
dertake ſuch buſineſſes as this is, Moreover 
when he came to the Bar to impeach him, 
he ſtood up but once to ſpeak, as it he 
made flight of his commuſion playing boo- 
ty as it were, and went out of Court ha- 
ving done Cimoy the leaſt prejudice of any 
of his Accuſers. 


How then can one believe /domeneus , He # clear'd 


who charges Pericles, as if he had by trea-! 
chery 
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phialtes bs chery contrived and order'd the murther of 
death. Ephialtes the Demagogue or Counſeller of 
State, one who was his Friend and of his 
Party in the menage of the Government; 
out of a jealouſy forſooth, ſaies he, and an 
envy of his great reputation. This Hiſto- 
rian, it ſeems, having raked up theſe Sto- 
ries I know not out of what Kennel, has 
thrown them up like vomiting ſtuff to be- 
ſpatter this worthy man , one who per- 
chance was not altogether free from fault 
or blame, but yet was one who had a pe- 
nerous noble ſpirit and a ſoul that affected 
and courted honour ; and where ſuch qua- 
lities are, there can no ſuch cruel and bru- 
tal paſſion find harbour or gain admittance. 
But as to Ephialtes the truth of the Story, 
as Ariſtotle hath told it, is this, that having 
made himſelf formidable to the 0/igarchiſts 
(thoſe who would have all the power lodg- 
ed in ſome few hands) by being a ſevere 
aſſerter of the peoples rights in calling to 
account and proſecuting thoſe who any way 
injured them, his Enenues lying in wait for 
him did, by the means or help of Ariftod- 
cus the Tanagrian, privately rid themſelves! 
| of him and diſpatcht him out of the way. 


After Ci- Now Cimon while he was Admiral en- 
mon's death Jed his days in the Iſle of Cyprus.” And the 


Ariftocratians (thoſe who were for the 
No- 
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Nobleſs) ſeeing that Pericles was already 
even formerly grown to be the greateſt 
and formoſt man of all the City, and be- 
ing withall willing there ſhould be ſome 
body ſer up againlt him to give him check 
and to blunt and turn the edge of his Pow- 
er, that it might not without more adoe 
prove a Monarchy ; they ſet up Thacydides 
of Alopecia, a ſober ditcreet perſon and a 
near Kinſman of Cimor's, to take up the 
Cudgels againſt him. Who ingleed though 
he were leſs skill'd in warlike Afﬀairs than 
Cimon was, yet was better verſed in the 
Courts of Law and buſineſs of State ; who 
keeping cloſe guard in the City and being 
ingaged with Pericles in the pleading 
place, where the publick Harangues were 
made, in a ſhort time brought the Govern- 
ment to, an equal intereſt of parties. For 
he would not ſuffer thoſe who were call'd 
the Honeſt and Good (perſons of worth and 
faſhion) to be ſcatter'd up and down and 
jumbled in a huddle with the Populace as 
formerly, by that means having their ho- 


, hour and credit ſmutted and darkned by 


the mixture of the Rabble : but taking 
them apart by themſelves and gathering in- 
to one the power and intereſt of them all, 
which was now grown conliderable, he 
did as it were upon the balance make. a 
counterpoiſe to the other party. 


M m For 
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For indeed the contraſt of the two par- 
ties at firſt was but as a thing of ſecret 
grudg, that made but a ſhallow impreſſion, 
like a thing cut upon Iron, and barely fig- 
nificd the difference of a Popular and an A- 
riſtecratical deſign ; but the open quarrel 
and canvalling ambition of theſe two men, 
gave the City a very deep gaſh, ſo that the 
one Party was called the Populace or Com- 
mons, the other the Few or Great ones ; 
Whiggs and Tories. 

Upon which account Perzcles, at that 
time eſpecially, letting looſe the reins to 
the people, managed things all to their 
content , contriving continually to have 
ſome great publick thew or feaſt or ſolem- 
nity, ſome entertainment and divertiſe- 
ment or other in Town, to pleaſe them, 
whecedling and cokeſing the Citizens, as a 
Scool-matter doth his Boys, with ſuch de- 
lights and careſles, as were not unedilying 
neither. Beſides that every year he fent 
out threeſcore Galleys, on board of which 
there went ſeveral of the Citizens, who 


were in pay cight months, learning at the 


ſame time and practiſing the Art of Navt- 
gation, that they might prove good Sea- 
men. 

Moreover he ſent a thouſand of them 
into the Cher/oneſe in the nature of Planrers 


to ſhare the Land among them by lot, _ 
Ve 
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five hundred more into the Ifle of Naxos, 
and halt that number into the Ile of 4x- 
dros, and a thouſand into Zhrace to 
dwell among the Bi/a/t# a people there ; 
and others into /taly, when the City Syba- 
754 was to be re-peopled, the inhabitants 
whereof went by the name of the 7hurzags. 
And this he did to caſe and difcharge the 
City of an idle, and by reaſon of their idle- 
neſs, a buſhe meddling rabble of people, 
who, having little to doe of their own, 
would have made work by giving diſtur- 
bance to the publick ; and withall at the 
lame time to provide for the neceſiities of 
the poor Townſmen by ſupplying them 
and ſetting them to rights, and to put an 
awe and a guard upon their allies trom at- 
tempting any thing of change by ſending 
them to dwell among them. 

But that which gave molt pleaſure and 


ornament to the City of Athens and the;, 
greateſt admiration even to aſtonithment Cit. 


to all Strangers, and that winch alone doth 
ſufficiently witneſs for all Greece, that that 
power of hers that is ſo much talk'd of, 
and her ancient wealth was no Romance or 
idle Story, was that glorious apparade and 
furniture of thoſe ftately publick Buildings 
and Dedications which Pericles cauſed to 


be raiſed and made there. This was that For which he 
5 hardly fpo- 


en of, 


of all his a&tjons in the Government which 7 
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his Enemies look'd aſquint at and fell foul 
upon in the popular Aſſemblies, crying out 
how that the Commonwealth of Athens 
had loſt its reputation and was ill ſpoken 
of abroad, for removing the common Bank 
and publick Moneys of all the Grecians from 
the Ifle of Delos, where it was to have been 
kept, and taking it into their own cuſtody ; 


_ and how that that, which was the faireſt 


Hu Apology 
and Vindica- 
tion of him- 


felf 


excuſe they had to plead for their ſo doing, 
to wit, that they took it away thence, for 
fear of the Barbarzans leſt they ſhould ſeize 
it, and on purpoſe to ſecure it in a ſafe place, 
Pericles had broke the neck of that pretence 
by putting 1t to other uſes; and how that 
Greece cannot but reſent it as an unſuffera- 
ble affront, and muſt needs look upon her 
ſelf as treated after a tyrannical manner, 
when ſhe ſees that that Treaſure which was 
upon a neceſlity contributed by her for the 
uſe and maintenance of War is wantonly 
laviſhed out by us upon our City to guild 
her all over, and to adorn and ſet her torth, 
as it were ſome proud ſtately Dame, hung 
round with pretious Stones, and Statues, 
and ſumptuous Temples, which coſt a world 
of Money. 


Wherefore Pericles on the other hand in- 
formed the State, that they were no man- 


ner of way obliged to give any account of 
thoſe 
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thoſe Moneys to their Friends and Allies, 
inaſmuch as they fought and maintained a 
War in their detence and kept off the Bar- 
barians from attacking them and haraſſing 
their Country, while in the mean time they 
did not ſo much as ſet out Horſe or Man or 
Ship, but onely found Money for the Ser- 
vice ; which Money, ſays he, 1s not theirs 
that give it, but theirs that receive it, if fo 
be they perform the conditions upon which 
they receive it. And that it was good rea- 
ſon, that the City being ſufficiently provi- 
ded and ſtored with thoſe things that are 
neceſſary for the War, they ſhould convert 
the overplus of its Wealth to ſuch under- 
takings and deſigns, as would hereafter, 
when they were finiſhed, eternize their 
fame, and for the preſent, while they are 
a doing, will readily ſupply all the inhabt- 
tants with plenty ; there appearing ſuch va- 
riety of all kind of workmanſhip and ſeve- 
ral ſorts of occaſions for ſervice, which be- 
Ing they do ſummon all Arts and Trades 
and require all hands to be imployed about 
them, they do actually put the whole City 
in a manner into State-pay ; ſo that at the 
lame time ſhe is beautified and maintained 
by her ſelf at her own coſt and charge. For 
as thoſe who are of age and ſtrength for 
War are provided for and maintained in 
the Armies abroad by their pay out of the 
M m 3 publick 


Works to the 
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publick Stock ; fo it being his deſire and 
deſign that the rude multitude that ſtaid at 
home and were verit in Handi-cratts ſhould 
not go without their ſhare of publick Sala- 
ries, and yetthat they thould not havethem 
given them for ſitting {till and doing no- 
thing, to that end he thought fit to bring 
in among them, with the approbation ot 
the State, thoſe vaſt projets of Buildings, 
and deiigns of Works, that would be of 
ſome continuance eer they be finithed, 
which will imploy ſundry Arts and Occu- 
pations. That fo that part of the people, 
that flaid in the City and kept home, might, 
no leſs than thoſe that were at Sea or in Gar- 
rifon or under Arms, have a fair pretence 
and juſt occaſion of receiving the benefit 
and having their ſhare of the publick Mo- 
neys. 

For here in this caſe the Materials or 
ſtuft were Stone, Braſs, Fuory, Gold, Ebony, 
Cypreſs ; and the Arts or Trades that 
wrought and faſhioned them were Smiths 
and Carpenters, Image-makers and Plaiſte- 
res, Founders and Brafiers, Stone-catters ot 
Carvers and Maſons, Dyers and Stainers, 
Gold-ſmiths, Fvory-cutters, Painters or Pic- 
ture-drawers, Embroiderers, Turners : now 
thoſe that imported theſe things and con- 
veyed them up to Town for uſe, were Mer- 
chants, and Mariners, and Maſters of _ 
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by Sea ; and thoſe who brought and help'd 
to bring them by Land were Waggovers and 
Cartwrights , Carriers and thole that ler 
Horſes to hire, Carters and Muletiers, Rope- 
makers, Workers in Stone, Shoe-maters and 
Leather-dreſſers, Surveyours and Menders 
of High-ways, Pioneers and Diggers in 
Mines. Now every Trade and Myſtery, 
in the ſame nature, 2s a Commander or 
Captain in an Army hath his particular 
Company of Souldiers under him, had its 
own hired and peculiar Company of Jour- 
ney-men and Labourers belonging to it 
banded and pack'd together as 1n array, to 
be as it were the inſtrument and body for 
the performance of the ſervice. To ſay all 
in a word, the occaſions and uſes they had 
for men to theſe publick Works did diſtri- 
bute and ſcatter the plentifull advantage and 
benefit of them among the people of the 
Town through all ages and conditions; of 
whatſoever Trade and Occupation they 
might be. 


As the Works then grew up being as The admira- 


! = ble ſpeed they 
ſtately and extraordinary for bulk and great- ”* /? in theſe 


neſs ſo inimitable for beauty and gracetul- 
neſs, the Work-men ſtriving to out-vy the 
matter and grandeur of the Work with the 
neat contrivance and artificial beauty of it ; 
the thing that was moſt to be admired was 
the haſte and ſpeed they made. For of 
M m 4 thoſe 
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thoſe things, which every one of them fin- 
gly they did imagin could hardly be fini- 
thed and brought to an end in ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſions of Governours and ages of Men, all 
of them had their complement and perfecti- 
on in the height and prime of one man's 
Government. Although they ſay too, that 
about the ſame time Zeuxs having heard 
Agatharchus the PiQture-drawer boaſt him- 
ſelt ior diſpatching his Work with ſpeed and 
eaſe, replied, But 1 am a long time about 
mine. For the eaſineſs and hattineſs in do- 
ing of a thing doth not put upon the Work 
a laſting ſolidity or exactneſs of beauty : 
but time being allow'd to a man's pains a- 
forchand for the production of a thing doth 
by way of intereſt return a vital force for 
the preſcrvation of the thing after it is once 
produced. For which reaton Pericles his 
Works are the more admired, having been 
done ſo well in a little time as to hold good 
for a long timc. - For every ſeveral Piece 
of his Work was immediately even at that 
time for its beauty and elegance Antique, 
as it it had been performed by fome anct- 
ent Maſter ; and yet for its vigour and 
freſhneſs it looks to this day as 1t it were 
ſpick and ſpan, and newly wrought : There 
15 ſuch a kind of flouriſhing gloſs upon thoſe 
Works of his, which continually preſerves 


the ſight of them from keing fullied by 
| |  _rime, 
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time, as if they had an ay-green ſpirit and 
a never-fading ſoul mingled in the compo- 
ſition of them. 


Now Phidias was he who had the over- An account «of 
the Work. 
men and of 
ſeveral of the 


and Pieces there were great Maſters and Buildings. 


ſght of all the Works and was his Survey- 
our-general, though in the ſeveral Deſigns 


rare Artiſts imployed. bor Caflicrates and 
Ittinus built the Parthenon (that is, the 
Temple of the Virgin Pa/as) which was in 
meaſure an hundred Foot every way ; and 
the Chapel at Eleu/n (where the ſacred 
Rites of the Goddeſs Ceres were celebrated ) 
was begun by Corebus, who alſo placed 
the Pillars that ſtand upon the Floor or 
Pavement and join'd them with Architraves: 
but after his death Metagenes the X'ypetian 
raisd the Girth or Waſte of it, and ſet up 
the Pillars that are above, and Xenocles 
the Cholargzan rooted or arched the Lant- 
horn or Loover on the top of the Temple 
of Caſtor and Pollux. 


As for the Long Wall, which join'd the The Lorg 


Wall 


Port or Harbour with the Town, concer- 
ning which Socrates faith he himſelf heard 
Pericles deliver his opinion and give order 
about it, Ca/icrates took that a-great. This 
brave piece of Work Cratinus, like a Poet 
as he was, ſneeringly flouts at, by reaſon it 
was fo long a finithing ; faith he, J 
15 
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'Tis long fince Pericles, if words would d&t, 
Talk'd up the Wall ; but yet ſets PI, hands tt 


The Cdeum "The Choir or Muſick-room, which for 
uno the contrivance of it on the infide was full 
of Seats and ranges of Pillars, and on tht 
outſide in the Root or covering of it was 
made from one point at top with a great 
many bendings, all ſhelving downward ; 
they ſay that-it was ſo made atter the Co- 
py and in imitation of the King of Per/za's 
Pavilion, and this by Pericles his order like- 
wiſe : Upon which occaſion Cratinus again 
in his Comedy called The Thracian Women 


plays upon him with rallery thus ; 


Flere comes along our goodly Jove, (God 
leſs ! ) 

Who's that, IT pray 2 Jobbernoll Peri- 
cles. 

The Shells being ſcap'd, he now has got 
the Moddle 

Oth Mufick-room (help Goddeſs) in his 
Nodadle. 


Muſick Then Pericles out of an ambition to doe 
Sr ſomething to be talk'd of, did firſt enact or 
| make a Decree, that a Prize ſhould be plaid 1n 
the Science of Mufick every year at the f0- 

lemn Feaſts of Mizerva, which laſted Fon 

ays 
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days together, called Panathenza, whither 
all the people of City and Country were 
uſed to refort, and he himſclt being choſen 
Judge of the Prizes and Beſtower of the 
Rewards gave order, aiter what manner 
thoſe who were to play the Prizes were ej- 
ther to ſing with the Voice, or to play up- 
on the Flute or upon the Cittern or Guj- 
tarr. And both at that time (to wit, at 
the Feaſt) and at other times allo they were 
wont to ſit in this Muſick-room and fee 
and hear thoſe Prizes and trials of Skill. 


Further the Foregate and entrance of the The Acropo- 


Cittadel or Caſtle were finithed in five years - 
time, Mneficles being the chiet undertaker 


of that Work. Now there was a ſtrange A flrarge 
accident happened in building of the Citta- accident. 


del, which ſhewed that the Goddeſs was 
ſo far from difliking the Work or being a- 
verſe to it, that ſhe helpd to carry it on 
and to bring it to perfection. For one of 
the Artificers, who was the quickeſt and the 
handieſt Work-man among them all, with a 
ſlip of his Foot fell down from a great height 
and lay ill of it in fo miſerable a condition, 
that the Phyſicians and Chirurgeons gave 
him over, having no hopes of his recovery. 
Pericles being at a loſs and not knowing 
what to doe, Minerva appeared to him at 
night in a Dream and order'd a Medicine, 
which Pericles applying to the Man did in 
a ſhort 
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Statue. 


Several flan- 
ders and abu- 
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Pericles. 
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2 ſhort time and with great eaſe cure him, 
And upon this occation it was that he ſet 
up a braſs Statue of Minerva, called hence 
the Statue of Health, in the Cittadel near 
an Altar, which as they ſay was there 
before. But it was Phidias, who wrought 
the Goddeſles Image in Gold, and hath his 
name inſcribed on the Pedeſtal as the Work- 
man thereof. And indeed the whole Work 
in a manner was under his charge, and he 
had (as we have faid already) the overſight 
over all the Artiſts and Workmen, becauſe 
Pericles had a kindneſs for him. 


And this made the poor man to be much 
envied, and his Patron to be very ll ſpoken 
of and horribly abuſed with ſtories, as if 
Phidias had been his Pimp and took up La- 
dies and Gentlewomen that came to ſee the 
Works, for Pericles his uſe. The Comick 
Wits of the Town, when they had got this 
ſtory by the end, made much of it and be- 
daſh'd him with all the ribaldry they could 
invent, as if he had been the arranteſt 
Whoremaſter that ever liv'd; charging him 
falſely with the Wife of Menippus one who 
was his Friend and had been a Lieutenant 
General under him in the Wars ; and with 
the Volaries or Bird-cages of Pyrilampes, 
who being an acquaintance of Pericles, 
they pretended, and made as if he were 
wont 
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wont to preſent Peacocks and ſuch fine 
Birds to Pericles his Miſſes, the Women 
whom he gallanted and kept company with. 
And why thould one wonder at what ſuch 
Fellows ſay, who play the Satyri/ts upon 
other mens Lives, and daily upon all occa- 
ſions with their reproaches and evil ſpeeches 
facrifice the reputations of their Superiours, 
the Great and the Good, to the envy and 
ſpite of the Rabble, as to ſome evil Genius 
or wicked Spirit ; when as Szefrmbrotus the 
Thafan hath dared to broach a diſmal and 
incredible Villany againſt Perzcles, as if he 
had committed Inceſt with his own Son's 
Wite. 

By this means it comes about, that it isa 
very difficult matter to trace and find out 
the Truth of any thing by Zi/tory, when 
on one hand thoſe who undertake to write 
It, living ſo long after the things were done, 
cannot arrive at the certain knowledge of 
ſuch tranſactions as palt in the times betore 
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Why hard to 


find out Truth 


in Hiſtory. 


them ; and on the other hand that Hiſtory 


which is contemporary and of the ſame 
ſtanding with thoſe Actions and Lives, 
which it reporteth, doth partly through 
envy and ill-will, partly through favour 
and flattery, diſguiſe and pervert the truth. 

Now when the Oratours, who ſided with 
Thucydides and were of his party, were at 
one time bawling (as their cuſtom was) 
againſt 
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againſt Pericles, as one who ſquander'd a- 
way the publick Stock in idle expences, 
and made havock of the State-revenues, he 
ſtarting up in the open Aſſembly put the 
queſtion to the People , . Whether they 
thought that what he had Jaid out was too 
much; and they ſaying, 7oo too much of all 
__ conſcience. Well then! ſaid he, fince 'tis ſo, 
when hes. Þ let not the coſt and charge go Hpon YOur aces 
for waſting count, but upon mine : and accordingly I will 
00g, aonk make the Inſcription upon the Temples and 
other publick Buildings in mine own name, 
When therefore they heard him fay thus, 
whether it were out of a ſurpriſe to fee the 
greatneſs of his Spirit, or our of emulation 
that they envied him the glory of the Works 
and refoly'd to go ihares with him, they 
cried aloud bidding him to ſpend on and 
lay out o God's name what he thought fir 
out of the publick Purſe, and to ſpare no 
coſt, till all were finiſhed. 


At length being brought to puſh of pike 

He foilsThu- with Thucydides, upon a trial of skill whe- 
e3dide*, ther ſhould ſhell the other out of the Coun- 
try, and having not without ſome hazard 

got the better, he threw his Antagoniſt out 

and fent him packing for ten years, and 

then routed and broke to pieces all the op- 

poſite party, which had ſtood againſt him, 


So that now the difference and quarrel be- 
ing 
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Ing wholly reſolved and at an end, and the 
City being as it were levelled into an even 
emper and made of one picce, he in a trice 
Cn about all Athens to his own devo- 
tion, and got the diſpoſal of all affairs that 
belong'd to the Athenians into his own 
hands, their. Cuſtoms, and their Armies, 
and their Gallies, and their Iflands, and the 
Sea, and that great power and itrength, 
which accrued to them partly by means of 
the other Greczans, and partly ailo upon the 
1ccount of the Barbarians ; 1n a word ſuch 
a ſcigniory and dominion, as was mounded 
and tortified with ſeveral Nations that were 
ſubject to it, and with the friendſhips and 
amities of ſeveral Kings, and with the alli- 
ances of contfederate Potentates and great 
Lords. 
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and rules all 


alone. 


After this he was now no longer the ſame He alters 


Man he had been before, nor ac the fame rate, 
as formerly, tame and gentle and familiar 
with the populace, ſo as readily to yield 
himſelf up to their pleaſure and to comply 
with the deſires of the Rabble, as a Stcerl- 
man tacks about with the winds through 
all the points of the Compaſs. But on the 
other hand from that looſe remiſs and in 
ſome caſes deboſh'd way of wheedling the 
people, he wound and skrew'd them up to 
an Ariſtocratical and Regal form of State 
and Government, and (hewing himſelt up- 
right 


his Pdlicy, 


He plays the 
State-phyſs- 
can. 
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right and unblameable in his noble and fin- 
cere aim at the beſt things, he did by theſe 
means generally lead the people along with 
their own wills and conſents, by perſwading 
and ſhewing them what was tobe done; and 
ſometimestooruffling them and forcing them 
tull fore againſt their will, he made them 
whether they would or no to cloſe with what 
he propoſed for the publick advantage. 
Wherein, to ſay the truth, he did but 
like a skilfull Phyſician, who in a compli- 
cated and chronical Diſeaſe, as he ſees oc- 
caſion, one while allows his Patient the 
moderate uſe of ſuch things as pleaſe him, 
another while he applies corroſives and 
ſharp things that put him to pain, and ad- 
miniſters ſuch medicines as may work the 
cure. For there ariſing and growing up, 
as is likely, all manner of diſtempers among 
a people which had ſo vaſt a command and 
dominion, he alone, as a great Maſter, 
knowing how with care to handle and 
deal with them all ſeverally, and in an eſpe- 
cial manner making that uſe of ZZopes and 
Fears as his two chief Rudders, as with the 
one to check and ſtop the career of their 
high-flown confidence at any time, fo with 
the other to raiſe them up and comfort 
them, when they lay under any diſcou- 


The force of ragement ; he plainly ſhewed by this that 
Rherorick: Rhetorick or the Art of ſpeaking is, in Plato's 


ſenſe 
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ſenſe and language, the Government of the 
Souls of men, the wire-drawing of the Soul, 
and that her chiefeſt buſineſs and deſign is 
her method and artifice ot managing the at- 
fections and paſſions, which are as it were 
the pegs, the ſtops and keys of the Soul, 
which require a very skiltu!l and carefull 


touch and ſtroke to be plaid upon as they 
ſhould be. 


Now the reaſon of this that made Perz- His reputati- 


cles ſo prevailing, was not altogether bare- 
ly the power and force of his expreſiion 
and language, but as 7hacydides aſſures us, 
the high opinion which the people had of 
the man, and the reputation and integrity 
of his life, he being one who was clear! 

free from all corruption or bribery, and a- 
bove all conſiderations of money. Who not- 
withſtanding that he had made the City 
Athens, which was great of it ſelf, as great 
and rich as can be imagined, and though 
he were himſelf alſo grown in power and 
Intereſt to be more than equal to many 
Kings and abſolute Lords, who ſome of 
them alſo bequeſted by Will their Eſtates 
to their Children, he tor his part did not 
improve the patrimony his Father lett him, 


or make it more than it was by one Groat 
or Dram. 


Nn How- 


grity, 


| great power, 


The long time 


LIE VAL 


How beit 7hucydides doth indeed give a 
plain narrative of that great power and in- 
tereſt of his, and the Comick Poets do ſpite- 
tully enough as their manner is, more than 
huntat it, by covert expreſſions, calling his 
Companions and Friends about him by the 
name of Pi/itratus his new Courtiers, and 
demanding of him to abjure the ſetting up 
tor 2 ſingle perſon or exerciſing an arbitra- 
ry power, as one whoſe grandeur and emi- 
nence were unproportionable to and incom- 
patible with a Democracy or popular Govern- 
ment, and grown to be a grievance not to 
be indured in a free State. Further 7ele- 
clides ſaith that the Athenians had betray'd 
and furrender'd up to him both the Cuſtoms 
and, Impoſts of their ſubject Cities anJ the 
Cities themſelves, ſo as to bind up ſome 
and to let looſe others ; and Stone Walls, to 
build up what he pleasd and again to throw 
them down ; Leagues of Alliance, the inte- 
reſt and ſtrength of the Nation, their peace, 
and their wealth and good fortune. 

Nor was all this the buſineſs of a lucky 
hit by ſome emergent occafion, nor was 1t 
the vigorous height and propitious favour 
of a State-management that flouriſhd for a 
ſeaſon; but having for forty years together 
bore the bell away among ſuch brave Statel- 


men, as Ephialtes and Leocrates and = 
nides 
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nides and Cimon and Tolmides and Thucydi- 
des were, he after the overthrow and ba- 
niſhment of Thucydides kept up his head 
ſtill for no leſs than fifteen years longer, 
and having gotten a place of command and 
power, which was but one among the an- 
nual Magiftracies (or Offices and places of 
Truſt, to which there was a new Elet&tion 
every year) he preſerv'd himfelt free and 
unprevail'd upon as to money or bribes. 
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Though otherwiſe he was not altogether #is thrifty 


idle or careleſs in looking after his own ad- 


management 
of his own 


vantage, but as to his paternal and perſo- #ftare. 


nal Ettate, which of right belonged to him, 
he ſo order'd it, that it might neither through 
negligence be waſted or leſfen'd, nor yer, 
he being ſo full of buſineſs as he was, give 
him any great trouble or coſt him much 
time with taking care of it, and put it into 
ſuch a way of management as he thought 
tobe the moſt eaſie for himſelf, and the moſt 
exact for thrift. For all his yearly produtts 
and profits he fold together in a lump, and 
afterward buying every thing that he or his 
Family had or might have need of out of 
the Market, he by this means ſupplied the 
concerns of his Houſe as to ſuſtenance and 
proviſion. 

Upon which account it was, that his 
Children when they grew to age were not 
well pleaſed with his menage, and the Wo- 
Nan 2 men 
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men that livd with him were treated with 
little coſt, infomuch that they complain'd 

Hu Houſe» of this way of expence in his Houſe-keeping, 

Es which was ordered and ſet down from day 

to day and contracted to the greateſt exact- 
neſs of thrift ; ſince there was not there, as 
is uſual in a great Family and a plentitull 
Eſtate, any thing to ſpare or over and a- 
bove, but all that went out or came in, all 
his disburſements and receipts, were book'd 
and carried on as it were by number and 
meaſure. 

His Steward, Now there was but one Menial Servant 
of his, Exangelus by name, who kept up all 
this ſtritneſs of his Accounts, one naturally 
fitted, as no body elſe could be, for ſuch an 
1mploy, or at leaſt bred up by Pericles him- 
{elf to this Stewardſhip. 

| ne voy All this in ſooth was but the ettect of his 

he) Tutour A4naxagoras his wile in{tructions ; 
thowgh he tor his part by a kind of Divine 
impulſe and greatneſs of Spirit, which made 
[1m contemn theWorld, voluntarily quit his 
Houſe, and left his Land to lic fallow and 
to be grazed by Sheep like a Common. 

The difference But TI muſt rationally ſuppoſe that the 

Philfiph . Lueota contemplative Philoſopher and that 

ard a Stareſ Of an active Stateſman is not to be one and 

man in the the fame thing : for the one onely imploys 
9enivz, his Mind and underſtanding about great and 


their living. | 
good things, which Mind of his wants - 
the 
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the help of inſtruments, nor needs the ſup- 
ply of any materials from without for what 
it hath to doe ; whereas the other, who at- 
tempers and applies his Vertue to humane 


uſes, may have occaſion ſometimes tor plen- 


ty and abundance of outward things, not 
onely thoſe which are neceſ{ary tor his ſub- 
ſiſtence, but thoſe which are handſome alſo 
and ſutable to his quality : which was Pe- 
ricles his caſe, who relieved abundance of 
their poor. 


And yet for all that there goes a ſtory, Anavagoras 


that his Tutour himſelt, poor Anaxagoras 
while Pericles was taken up with publick 
affairs, lay negle&ed, and that now being 
grown old he muffled up himſelt with a re- 
ſolution to die for want of Food ; which 
thing being by chance brought to Perzcles 
his ear, he was ſtruck, and inſtantly ran to 
the man, and uſed all the arguments and 
intreatics he could to him, lamenting not 
ſo much his condition as his own, ſhould 
ne looſe ſuch a Counſellour of State as he 
had found him to be. And that upon this, 
as the ſtory goes on, Anaxagoras ſhould un- 
muffle and ſthewing himſelt make anſwer, 


Ah Pericles, faid he, even thoſe people who A ntable 
have occaſion for a Lamp, uſe to ſupply it with ſaying of bis. 


011; meaning, that it he would have him 
to live, he muſt allow him a maintenance. 


Nn 3 The 


want, 
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A great pro- The Lacedemonians beginning to ſhew 
Jett cf Yeri- themſelves troubled at the greatneſs of the 
cles for a : 
Convention of Athenians and to be jealous of the increaſe 
«ll Greece. of their power, Pericles on the other hand 
to advance the peoples ſpirit and buoy it up 
yet more, and to put them upon great ac- 
tions and exploits, propoſeth an Edict or 
Decree in writing to ſummon all the Gre- 
czans, 1n what part ſoever they dwelt whe- 
ther of Europe or Afta, and that every City, 
little as well as great, ſhould ſend their De- 
puties to Athens to a general Aſſembly or 
Convention of Eſtates, there to conſult and 
adviſe concerning the Grecian Temples 
which the Barbarians had ſet fire to and 
burnt down, and the Sacrifices which they 
were indebted upon vows they made to 
their Gods for the ſafety of Greece, when 
they fought againſt thoſe Barbarzans, and 
the Sea-affair, that they might hencefor- 
ward all of them paſs to and fro and trade 
ſecurely and be at a conſtant peace among 
themſelves. 
Commiſſioners Upon this errand there were twenty 
—_ ©” men, of ſuch as were each of them above 
# fifty years of age, ſent by Commitſion: five 
whereof were to ſummon the 7onzans and 
Dorians that were in Afra, and the Iſlanders 
as far as Lesbos and Rhodes ; and five were 


to go over all the places in Z7eleſpont and 
Thrace 
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Thrace up to Byzantium, (now Conſtanti- 
wople ; ) and other five beſide theſe to go to 
Beotia and Phocis and Peloponneſus, (now 
called the Morea) and from hence to paſs 
through the Locrzans Country over to the 
neighbouring Continent as far as Acarnania 
and Ambracia; and the reſt of the Com- 
miſſioners were to take their courſe through 
Eubza, to the Oeteans, and the Gulf of 
Malea, and to thoſe of Phthia and Achaia 
and 7heſſaly ; all of them to treat with the 
people as they paſt, and to perſwade them 
to come in and bear their jhare 1n the de- 
bates and concerts, which would be for fet- 
ting the peace and regulating agew the at- 
fairs of Greece. 


When all came to all, there was nothing The Proje# 
done in this buſineſs, nor did the Cities {4 


meet by their Deputies, as was deſired; the 
Lacedemonians, as it 1s faid, under-hand 
croſſing the deſign, the trial whereof was 
diſappointed and baffled firſt in Peloponneſus. 
However I thought fit to bring 1n this paſ- 
ſage to ſhew the ſpirit of the Man, and the 
oreatneſs of his mind for State-projects. 


In his military Imploy and Conduct of ris military 
his Souldiers he got himſelf a great reputa- Cond*#. 


tion for his warineſs in doing what he did 
ſecurely and ſafely, as one who would not 
by his good will ingage in any Fight, which 

N n.4 had 


A raſh at- 
zempr of Tol- 


mides. 
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had much uncertainty in the Event and ha- 
zard in the Enterprize, and one who enyvj- 
ed not the glory of thoſe Generals whoſe 
raſh adventures tortune favour'd with good 
{ucceſs beyond expectation, however they 
were admired by others as brave men and 
excellent Commanders, nor did he think 
them worthy his imitation : and was al- 
ways uſcd to ſay to his Citizens, that /f he 
could help it, what lay in his power , they 


ſhould continue immortal and live for ever; 


meaning that he for his part would ever be 
tender of their lives and not needleſly ecx- 
poſe them. 

To this purpoſe ſeeing 7o/mides the Son 


mer. good ſucceſſes and fluſhd with the 
great hohour his warlike atchievements had 
procured him, making preparation to at- 
tack the Beotians in their own Country at 
an unſeaſonable time, when there was no 
likely opportunity tor carrying the deſign; 
and that he had prevail'd with the bravelt 
and higheſt mettled Blades among all the 
City-ſparks to liſt themſelves as Voluntiers 
in the ſervice, who beſides his other force 


The judgment Made up a thouſand, he endeavour to di 


of Pericles 
wpon It, 


vert him and to adviſe him from it, in the 
publick Aſſembly, telling him in that me- 
morable ſaying ot his, which ſtill goes about, 
7 hat if he would not take Pericles his advice 
yor 


of ZTolmeus, upon the confidence of his for- 
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wor be ruled by him, yet he ſhould not doe a- 
miſs to await Times leiſure, who i the wi- 
ſeſt Counſellour of all. For his ſaying of this 
he was even at that time indifferently well 
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approved and commended, but within a The event 


few days after, when the ſad news was 
brought that 7Tolmides himſelf was ſlain, 
having been defeated in the Battel near 
Coronea, and that a great many brave fel- 
lows of the Citizens tell with him, this 
that Pericles had ſaid, gaind him a high 
reſpect together with a great love and kind- 
neſs among the people, looking upon him 
as 4 wiſe man and a lover of his Country- 
men. 


mad: it god, 


But of all the Expeditions, which have 1 Expcdi- 


been made, that of his about the Cherſoneſe 


tion to the 
Cherſoneſe 


the people were molt tond of and mightily jz Thrace, 


taken with, it having proved ſo inſtrumen- 
tal to the ſafety of thoſe poor Greets who 
inhabited there. For he did not onely by 
carrying along with him a thouſand freſh 
Citizens of Athens fortifie and ſtrengthen 
their Cities with a competent number ot 
good ſtout men, but alſo by bracing as it 
were the neck of Land, which joins the 
Peninſula to the Continent, with Bulwarks 
and Forts all the way from Sea to Sea, he 
kept off and put a ſtop to the inroads ol 
the Thracians, who lay all about the Cher- 
ſoneſe, and ſhut out a continual and gric- 
Vous 


vous War, with which that Country had 
been all along peſterd and haraſſed, as be- 
ing mingled here and there with neigh- 
bourhoods of barbarous people, and full of 
robberies, what ot Moſs-troopers that were 
borderers, what of Bandit: that lived a- 
mongſt them. 


Another round Nor was he leſs admired and talk'd of a- 


mong ſtrangers and foreigners tor his failing 
round the Peloponneſus, having ſet out from 
a Port of Megara, called Pege or the Foun- 
tains, with a hundred Gallies. For he did 
not onely pillage and lay waſte the Cities 
along the Sea-coaſt, as Zolmides had for- 
merly done, but alſo advancing far from Sea 
up into main Land, with his Souldiers he 
had on Board, he made ſome people tor 
tear of his coming ſhut themſelves up and 
keep cloſe within their Walls, and at Ne- 
mea he with main force routed the Szcyo- 
#ians, who ſtood their ground and joined 
Battel with him, and made them turn their 
backs, whereupon he ſet up a Trophee in 
token of his Victory. And having out ol 
Achaia, in League then with Athens, ta- 
ken on Board of him a ſupply of Souldters 
into the Gallies, he went oft with the Fleet 
to the oppoſite Continent, and having fai- 
led along by the mouth of the River Ache- 
lous, he overran Acarnanza, and ſhut up the 
Ocneade (or deſcendents of Oeneus, the Go- 
VErnours 
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yernours of the Country) within the City- 
wall, and having ravaged and miſchiev'd 
their Country, he weigh'd Anchor for home 
with this double advantage, that he appea- 
red terrible and dreadfull to his Enemies, 
and at the ſame time fate and wary, yet 
ſtout and ative too to his Fellow-citizens : 
for there was not any the leaſt miſcarriage 
or diſorder, ſo much as by misfortune or 
chance ; that happened the whole Voyage 
to thoſe who were under his charge. 


Moreover when he failed to Pontus with Arther to 
2 great Fleet and bravely equipped, he ac- Yontus. 


commodated the Greet Cities with what 
things they wanted or ſtood in need of and 
treated them with great kindneſs and cour- 
tele ; but to the barbarous Nations that 
dwelt round about them, and to the Kings 
and Lords of thoſe Nations, he openly 
hew'd the greatneſs of the Athenians pow- 
tr, and how void of fear and full of confi- 
dence they were, failing where ever they 
had a mind, and bringing the whole Sea 
under their dominion. Further he left the 
Sinopians thirteen men of War with Souldi- 
s under Lamachus his command, to aſſiſt 
them againſt 7zme/ileos the Tyrant ; and he 
and his complices being thrown out, he 
made a Decree or Order of State, that ſix 
lundred of the Athenians that were willing 
lo go ſhould ſail to Szzope and plant _—_— 
elves 
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ſelves there with the S7nopzans, ſharing a- 
mong them the Houſes and Land, which 
the Tyrant and his party had formerly held, 


He curbs the But in other things he did not comply 
— * with the giddy humours and eager paſſions 
fins of ma- Of the Citizens, nor quit his own refoluti- 


king War a- ons, to go along with them ar their mad 


broad. <þ 
rate, when being lifted up with the conf 
deration of that vait itrengin they were 
maſters of, and of that great {uccels tortune 


had favour'd them with, they were on gop 
both to ſeiſe upon Egypt again as their own 
by a former Conquelt, and to diſturb thoſe 
parts of the King of Perſta's Dominions that 
Jay near the Sea-ſide. Nay there were 
more than a good many, who were pol- 
{e{s'd with a confounded and (as it would 
have proved then and hath done ſince) un- 
fortunate deſign for Siczly, a heat which 
afterward the Oratours of Alcihiades his 
party blew up into a flame. There were 
ſome alſo, who dreamed of 7uſcany and of 


Carthage ; and not without reaſon or hope, 


they thought, becauſe of their large Domt 
nion, and of the proſperous courſe they had 

hitherto had of their aftairs. 
He reſerve! But Pericles curb'd this extravagant hu- 
therr Forces R 1 
acainſt the mour of making excurſions abroad, an 
Lacedemo- chock'd their over-buſie fancies which put 
14% them upon meddling with ſo much bufineb 
at 
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it once ; and turned the moſt and greateſt 

rart-of their force and power to the preſer- 

1d. ring and ſecuring of what they had already 
gotten, ſuppoſing it would be a conſiderable 

I | tuſineſs it they could keep the Lacedemoni- 

SJ vs under, or at leaſt in good order, he ha- 

UJ ving all along a particular peek at them, 

which as upon many other occaſions, to he 

ſt particularly ſhew'd by what he did in the 

ICY time of the Holy War. 

nl For whereas the Lacedemonians having 4 paſſuge in 

% | gone with an Army to the City Delphi re- 'Þ* Hon War: 

"ly itored 4po/o's Temple, which the Phocians 

ole Þ had got into their poſleſſian, to the Delphi- 

at ys again, immediately after their depar- 

1} ture, Pericles coming with another Army 

of- brought in the Phoczans again. And the 

ud Lacedemontans having engraven an Oracle, 


"""F (or be it a privilege ot conlulting the Oracle 
cy before others) which the De/phians gave 
1 them, upon the forehead of a brazen Wolt 
_ which ſtands there ; he alfo having recei- 


ved from the Phocians an Oracle or the like 
MJ privilege for his Athenians, had it cut upon 
the fame Wolt of Braſs on his right ſide. 


a Now that he did well and witely in this New routes 
that he kept the force and power of the *'** 

i Athenians within the compaſs of Greece, 

the things and paſſÞges themſelves, that 

VU happend afterward, did bear ſufficient wit- 

® | nefs. For in the firſt plice the Enteans The of Ev. 

it boca revs:r, 


reyol- 
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revolted, againſt whom he paſt over with 
Forces ; and then immediately after news 
came that the Megarians were ſet upon in 
War, and that the Enemies Army was up- 
The Lacede- On the borders of the Aztick Country un- 
_— . Cer the command and conduct of Pleifte- 
road, ax, King of the Lacedemonians. Where- 
fore Pericles went with his Army back + 
gain in all haſte out of Eubwza, to the War 
which threatned home ; and becauſe there 
were a many brave fellows 1n Arms on the 
other fide who dared him to fight, he did 
not venture to engage or to come to handy- 
blows with them, bur perceiving that Pet 
ftonax was a very young man, and that he 
govern'd himſelf moſtly by the counſel and 
They are advice of Cleaudrides, whom the Overſeers 
bought out. or Curatours of the State (whom they cal 
Ephorz ) had ſent along with him by reaſon 
of his youth to be a kind of Guardian and 
Aſſiſtant to him ; he privately applied hi 
temptation to him, and 1n a ſhort time ha- 
ving corrupted him with money, he pre- 
vailed with him to withdraw the Pelopo- 
eftans out of the Attick Country. 
When the: Army was retir'd and dif 
perſed into ſeveral quarters through ther 
Geandrides Towns and Cities, the Lacedemontans be 
f-menced jor ;ng grievouſly offended at it, amerced their 
bu treachery, ... 
King in a great ſum of money by way df 
Fine, which he being not able to pay y_ 
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his Country and removed himſelt from La- 
cedemon ; the other Gentleman Cleandri- 
des, who fled for it, having a ſentence of 
death paſt upon him by them tor betraying 


them. This man was the Father of that Gylippus bis 
Son taken in 


the like prac- 


6ylippus, who defeated the Athenzans and 
beat them ſo at Sicily. And it ſeems that 
this covetouſneſs was an hereditary diſeaſe 
that paſt from Father to Son ; for he alſo 
whom we laſt mention'd was upon a like 
account caught in foul praCtices and was 
turned out oft Town at Sparta for it. But 
this is a ſtory we have told at large, where 
we diſcourſe the affairs of Lyſander. 

Now when Pericles in giving up his ac- 
counts of this Expedition had ſet down a 
diburſement of ten Talents (which comes 
to about 1500 pounds Sterling) as laid out 


upon a fit and uſefull occaſion, the people Pericles hi 


without any moreadoe, not troubling them- 
elves to canvaſs the myſtery, how it was 


expended, freely allow'd of it. And ſome He keeps 


Hiſtorians, in which number is Zheophra- 


fs the Philoſopher, have reported it for a mon. 


truth, that year by year Pericles ſent pri- 
ately the toreſaid fum of ten Talents to 
Sparta, wherewith he complemented thoſe 
that were in any Office or place of Truſt 
to keep off the War ; not to purchaſe peace 
neither, but to redeem time, to the intent 
that having at leiſure provided himſelf, he 
might 
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might the better make a War hereafter. 


He chaftiſeth - Wherefore preſently upon this, turning 


the Euboean 


his Forces againſt the revolters and paſſing 
over into the Ifland Eubea with fitty Sail 
of Ships and five thouſand Men in Arms he 
overthrew and won their Cities, and drove 
out thoſe of the Chalcidians, whom they 
called Zippobote, 1. e. Horſe-feeders, the 
. chief perſons for wealth and reputation a- 
mong them ; and removing all the Heſtia- 
ans out of the Country brought in a Planta- 
tion of his own Country-men the Athenians 
in their room to dwell there by themſelves; 
treating thoſe people with that ſeverity, for 
that they having taken an Azrzck Ship pri- 
ſoner had put all the men on board to death, 


After this was over, having made a truce 
between the Athenians and Lacedemonians 
for thirty years, he orders by publick De- 
cree an Expedition againſt the Iſle of Sa 
mos, upon this pretence that they, when 
- they were bid to leave off the War they 
had with the Milefrans, did not as they 
were bid to doe. But by reaſon that what 
he did againſt the Samzans, he is thought to 
have done it in favour of A4ſpafia, and to 
gratifie ſome humour or deſign of hers, ({he 
being that Country-woman ) here in this 
place may te a fit occaſion moſt properly 
tor us to make inquiry concerning this Wo- 
man, 
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man, what cunning art or charming force 
ſhe had fo great as to inveigle and capti- 
vate, as ſhe did, the chief perſons of the 
Government and to afford the Philoſophers 
occafion ſo much to diſcourſe 'about her, 
and not to her diſparagement neither. 


oGI 


Now that ſhe was a Mileftan by birth, The fly of 


the Daughter of one Axzochus, is a thing 
acknowledged. And they fay that ſhe in 


Aſpaſia. 


imitation of one Z7hargelia, a Courtifan, 


one of the old 7onian ſtamp, uſed to make 
her addrefles to perſonages of the greateſt 
power, and to clap them on board. For 
that ſame 7hargelia being a handſome Wo- 
man to ſee to, and having a gracetull car- 
rage and a ſhrewd wit into the bargain, 
kept company with a great many ot the 
Greeks, and wrought all thoſe who had to 
doe with her over to the Perftan King's in- 
tereſt, and by their means, being men of 
the greateſt power and quality, ſhe ſowed 
the ſeeds of the Median Faction up and 
down in ſeveral Cities. 


And for this A/pafia they ſay that ſhe A 


Woman and 


much fre- 


was courted and careſted by Pericles upon 


Thargelia 
ſuch anot her . 


ſhrewd 


the account of her wiſedom and knowledge quented. 


IriState affairs. For Socrates himſelf would 


ſometimes go to viſit her and fome of his 
acquaintance with him, and thoſe who uſed 
her company would carry their Wives a- 
long with them to her, as it were to Lec- 

Oo 


fure; 


Pericles hu 
former Wife. 


ture, to hear her diſcourſe, though by the 
way the Houſe ſhe kept was little other 
than a Vaulting School, ſhe being a Gover- 
nante of no modeſt or creditable imploy, 
but keeping a parcel of young Wenches a- 
bout her who were no better than they 
ſhould be. Now. Mſchines faith alſo that 
there was one Lyf/icles a Graficr or Mutton- 
monger, who of a great Clown and a piti- 
full Sneaksby, as naturally he was, did by 
keeping Aſpaſia company after Pericles his 
death, come to be a chiet man among the 
people of 4thens. And in a Book of Plato's 
intitled Menexenus, though the firſt part of 
it is written with ſome pleaſantry and ſport, 
yet there is ſo much ot Hiſtory in it, that 
the was a Woman, with whom many of 
the Athenians convers'd and often reſorted 
to, as the common opinion was, upon the 
account of her Rhetorick and her abilities 
of Diſcourſe. 

But I muſt needs fay for Perzcles his ſhare, 


| that the inclination and fancy he had for 


her appears rather to have proceeded trom 
the paſſion of love. For he had a Wile that 
was near of kin to him, who had been mar- 
ricd form<ily to Fipponicus, by whom the 
had a Son Cal/ias by name, firnamed the 
Rich ;, as alfo ſhe brought Pericles, whule 
the livd with him, two Sons, Xanthippu 
and Parglus. Afterwards when they could 
not 
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not well agree nor like to live together, he 
parted with her, being willing and conſen- 


563 


ting to it, to another man, and himſelf He marries 
took Aſpafia to Wite, whom he dearly lo- Aſpaſia. 


ved with wonderfull affe&tion : for every 
day, both as he went out and as he came 


in from buſineſs abroad, he conſtantly fa- 
luted her and kiſs'd her. 


In the Comedies ſhe goes by the nick- The Poers 


names of young Omphale and Dezanira (the 
one Hercules his Miſtreſs, the other his 
Wife) and again ſhe was called Fazo, (as 
Pericles himielf was called Jupiter.) Cra- 
tinus hath plainly and in downright terms 
given her out for a Whore or Harlot in theſe 
Verſes, ſpeaking of her Mother. 


Of Juno, fair Aſpaſia by name, 

The good old Beldame's ſafely brought to 
Bed ; 

A wanton Minks, a Whore, a Thing paſt ſhame, 

Bitch-facd, and Born without a Maiden- 
head. 


It ſhould ſeem alſo that he had a Baſtard 
by her, concerning whom Eupolis in a 
Play of his, called The publick Afairs, brings 
n Pericles asking in this manner, 


Lampoon her, 


| 
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And is my Baſtard:ſon alive, d ye ſay ? 


And then brings in Pyronides making an- 
ſwer, 


Alive, and would ere this many a fair day 
Have been a Man, did not fear of foul pla 
From th Whore his Mother keep him at a ſlay. 


Another Þ Further they ſay that this Aſpaſia was ſo 

_ | ws celebrated and renowned a Beauty in her 
time, that Cyrus alſo, who made War a- 
gainſt his Brother King Artaxerxes for the 
Perfitan Monarchy, gave her whom he lo- 
ved the beſt of all his Miſſes or Concubines 
the name of Aſpaſta, who before that was 
called Milto. She was a Phocian by Birth, 
the Daughter of one Hermotimus, who 
when Cyrus fell in Battel was carried to the 
King and was in great favour at Court. 
Theſe things coming into my memory, as 
I am writing this ſtory, it would not per- 
adventure be civil for me to lay aſide and 
paſs them by. 


An account of Now the thing they quarrel Pericles for, 
MP was that he propoſed to the Aſſembly the 
War againſt the Samzans, and had it enac- 

ted mainly in favour of the Mzleſtans upon 

the requeſt and intreaty of Aſpaſ1a. r 

theſe 
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theſe two States waged a War for the ma- The ground 
ſtery of Priene, and the Samians getting 9 ". 

the better on't refuſed to lay down their 

Arms and to have the Controverſie betwixt 

them debated and decided betore the 4the- 

nians, as they ordered they ſhould, and to 

ſtand to their award. 

Wherefore Pericles furniſhing out a Fleet Pericles _ 
went and broke up the Olzgarchy which —_— 
was at Samos, (that 1s, the Government ma- 

) | naged by ſome few of the Great ones) and He rakes 
r | taking fifty Hoſtages of the principal per- 79: f 
- | ſons of the Town and as many of their 
. Children, he ſent them to the Iſle of Lem- 
- | v5, there to be kept. 
$ Though there are ſome do fay that every They preffer 
s$ | one of thoſe Hoſtages did ſeverally profter 9: 
, | him a Talent a Head by way of ranſome, 
and that thoſe who had no mind to have a 
& | Democracy or popular Government in the 
- | City tendred him many other preſents, 
S | Moreover Piſſuthnes the Perſian, one of the 
- | King's Lord-Lieutenants, bearing ſome good 
d | will to the Samzans, ſent him ten thouſand 
Piſtoles or pieces of Gold to excuſe the Ci- 
ty. Howbeit Perzcles would receive none He refuſerh 
r, | of all this, but after he had taken that ** 
e& | courſe with the Samzans, as he thought fit, 
- | and ſet up a Democracy among them, he 
n ] faild back to Athexs. 


Oo 3 But 
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They revolt. But they immediately revolted, Piſſuth- 
nes having privily convey'd away their Ho- 
ſtages for them, and provided themſelves 
with all things neceſſary for the War. 
Whereupon Peric/es came out with a Fleet a 
ſecond time againſt them, whom he found 
not idle with their hands in their pockets, 
nor in a ſneaking poſture as it they were 
daunted at his coming, but altogether man- 
tully reſolved to try tor the dominion of the 
nn. 

They are bea- The iſſue of it all was, that after a brisk 

ren in 4 18"! 2nd ſharp Sea-fight about the Ifland called 

= Tragza, (thatis, the Ifle of Goats) Pericles 
obtain'd a gallant Victory, having with for- 
ty. and four Sail, took, routed and ſunk, 
threeſcore and ten of the Enemies, where- 
of twenty were Men of War. 

They are And together with his Victory and pur- 

Moekd # ſuit having made himſelf maſter of the Port 

: or Harbour he laid Siege to the Samzans, 
and block'd them up, who yet norwith- 
ſtanding for all that were ſo hardy and ven- 
turous as to make fallies out and fight un- 
der the City-walls. Bur after that another 
greater Fleet, ſent as a freſh ſupply from 
Athens, was arrived, and that the Samzrans 
were now ſhut up with a cloſe Leaguer on 

Pericles goes every fide, Pericles taking with him three- 

of with 69 ſcore Galleys, failed out into the main Sea; 

Þ - with a reſolution, as moſt Authours give the 
Er re Tr i et, ———_ 
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account, to meet with a Squadron of Phenz- 
cian Ships, that were coming for the Samz- 
ans relief and aſſiſtance, and to fight them 
at as great diſtance as could be trom the 
Iſland ; but, as Sreflmbrotus will have it, 
with a defign of putting over to Cyprus » 
which doth not ſeem to be probable. But 
which ſoever of the two was his intent, 'tis 
plain he was in an errour and by his doing 
as he did gave occaſion to a fcurvy miſcar- 
riage. 


For he being put out to Sea, Meliſſus the The Samians 
take the ad- 


vantage, and 


loſopher, being at that time Admural of $q- get a vi&ory. 


Son of /thagenes, a man of parts and a Phi- 


mos, made but little reckoning either of the 
Ships that were left in reſpect of their ſmall 
number, or of the Commanders themſelves 
in regard of their want of skill, and upon 
this account prevail'd with the Citizens to 
attack and fet upon the Athenians. And 
the Samians having won the Battel, and ta- 
ken ſeveral of the men priſoners, and ſunk 
and ſpoil'd ſeveral of the Ships, were ma- 
ſters of the Sea, and brought into Port 
what neceſfaries they wanted for the War 
and had not before. Ariſtotle ſaith too, 
that Pericles himſelf had formerly been 
worſted and beaten by this Melifſus in a 
Sea-fight. 

Now the Samians, that they might re- 
quite an affront which had before been put 
| Oo 4 upon 
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They mark upon them, mark'd (either by an Inſcripti- 
— on or Brand) thoſe Athenians whom they 
LnOwt. took priſoners in their Foreheads with the 
Picture of an Owl, (which is their City- 
As the Athe- Creſt.) For ſo the Athenians had mark'd 
plans bat them before with a Samezna, which is a 
with a Sa- fort of Ship, ſomewhat low and flat in the 
MZNa. forepart of it, ſoas to look ſnut-noſed, but 
wide and large and well-ſpread in the hold, 
by which it both keeps ſnug upon the Wa- 
ter and proves a ſwift failer beſides. And 
it was ſo called, becauſe the firſt of that 
kind was ſeen at Samos, having been built 
by order of Polycrates' the Tyrant. To 
theſe marks or brands upon the Samzaus 
foreheads they fay that that paſſage in Ari- 
Stophanes hath a ſecret alluſion, where he 


faith, 
The Samian people ( fy for ſhame! ) 


For ſtore of Letters have great fame. 


Pericles re- Pericles, as ſoon as news was brought 
#rv-4 18 him of the difaſter that had befaln his Ar- 
A my, made all the haſte he could to come 
Beats the 1n to their relief, and having got the better 
Samir. of Melifſus, who bore up againſt him, and 
| Jachſeththem having put the Enemies to flight, he pre- 
| £r54Wal. Gently hemm'd them in with a Wall, reſol- 
ying to maſter them and take the Town 

ratner 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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rather with ſome coſt and time, than with 
the wounds and hazards of his Citizens. 

But inaſmuch as it was a hard matter to 
keep in or hold back the Arhenians, who 
were vexed at the delay, and were eagerly 
bent to fight, he dividing the whole mul- 
titude into eight parts or bodies of men, 
ordered the buſineſs by lot fo, that that He orders a 
part which had the white Bean ſhould have 79:02. © 
leave to feaſt and take their eaſe, while the 
other ſeven were buſie a fighting. For 
which reaſon they ſay alſo, that people, 
when at any time they have been merry 
and enjoy'd themſelves, call ſuch a day a 
white day in alluſion to this white Bean. 

Ephorus the Hiſtorian tells us beſides, Engines of 
that Peric/es made uſe of Engins of Battery Sattey- 
in this Siege, being much taken with the 
ſtrangeneſs of the invention, and that he 
plaid them in preſence of Artemo himfelt 
the Engineer; who being lame was uſed to 
be carried about in a Litter or Sedan upon 
occaſion of buſineſs where his attendance Artemo why 
was required, and for that reaſon was cal- *al4Peri- 
led Periphoretus. But Heraclides Ponticus Pk 
diſproves this out of Amnacreon's Poems, 
where mention is made of this Artemo Pe- Another ac- 
riphoretus ſeveral Ages before the Samzan ©"! of him. 
War or any of thoſe paſſages. And he ſays 
that Artemo being a man who lov'd his 
Belly and his eaſe, and had a tender appre- 

| 1 henſion 


Pericles 
rabes the 
Town, 


Duris grves 
a tragical 
account of it. 


henſion of danger ſo as to be ſtruck down 
with fear at the very thoughts of it, did 
for the moſt part keep cloſe within door, 
having two of his Servants to hold a bra- 
zen Shield over his Head, that nothing 
might fall upon him from above ; and i 
he were at any time forced upon neceſſity 
to go abroad, that he was carried about in 
a Pallankeen or lictle hanging Bed, cloſe to 
the very ground almoſt, and that for this 
reafon he was called Perzphoretus. 

In the ninth month the Samzans ſurren- 
dring themſelves and delivering up the 
Town, Pericles pull'd down their Walls, 
and ſeisd their Shipping, and ſet a Fine of 
a great ſum of money upon them ; part of 
which they paid down upon the nail, and 
the reſt they agreed to bring in by a certain 
time and gave Hoſtages for ſecurity. 

Now Duri the Samian makes a Tragical 
outcry of this Story, charging the A4then- 
ans and Pericles with a great deal of cruel- 
ty, which neither Thucydides, nor Ephorus, 
nor Aritotle hath given any relation ot: 
(but it is likely enough that that Authour 
had little regard to truth in his fo doing; ) 
as how that he brought the Captains of the 
Galleys and the Sea-men into the Market- 
place at Miletum, and there having bound 
them faſt to Boards for ten days, he then 
gave order to haye them, poor my 

who 
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who were already as good as halt dead, to 
he Kill'd by beating out their Brains with 
Clubs, and their dead Bodtes to be flung 
out into the open Streets and Fields unbu- 
ried. 

But as for Duris, he being one, who even And ic cenfu- 
where he hath no private concern of his !*4 for ir. 
own, is not wont to keep his hiſtorical ac- 
counts he gives within the compals of truth, 
tis the more likely that upon this occaſion 
he hath aggravated the calamities which 
befell his Country, on purpoſe to draw an 
idium upon the Athenzans. 

Pericles, after the overthrow of Samos, Pericles 
25 ſoon as he returned back to Athens, he - wg 
took care that thoſe who died in the War ial of his 
ſhould be honourably buried, and made 4:44. 
ſuch a Funeral Harangue, as the cuſtom is, 
in their commendation at their Graves and 
Monuments, that he was highly admired 
and eſteemed for it. 

As he came down from the Pulpit (or 76? Ladies 
pace where they delivered their Speeches) pn—_ 
the reſt of the Ladies came and comple- 
mented him taking him by the hand, and 
crowning him with Garlands and Rubans, 

5 they uſed to do with Gameſters that 

won the publick Prizes: onely Elpznice Elpinice 
coming near to him, faith the, Theſe are opt M 
brave things, Pericles, that you have done, 

and ſuch as deſerve our Chaplets, who have 


Loft 
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loſt us a many brave worthy Citizens, not in g 
War with Pheenicians or Medes, ( Enemies 
and Foreigners) as my Brother Cimon wont 
to doe, but for the overthrow of a City, that 
was in alliance and of the ſame Country and 

He anſwers Kindred with us. As Elpinice ſpoke theſe 

ray pleaſant- Lords, he gently ſmiling, as 'tis ſaid, retur- 
ned her this Verſe of Archilochus for an- 
{wer; 


Old Woman, as you are, 

Tou ſhould not powder Hair, 
Nor, as you walk, perfume the Air ; 
Leave theſe things to the Toung and Fair. 


a ſaid to Now Ton faith of him, that upon this ex- 

conceired of Ploithof his conquering the Samzans, he en- 

this Viory. tertain'd a ſtrange and high conceit of him- 
ſelf, in that, whereas Agamemnon was ten 
years a taking a barbarous City, he had in 
nine months time vanquiſhed and taken 
the chiefeſt and the moſt powertull people 

As he bad among all the /onzans. And indeed it was 

reaſm. not without reaſon that he aſſumed this 
glory to himſelt; for, to fay the truth, there 
was much uncertainty and great hazard in 
this War, if fo be (as Thucydides tells us) 
the Samian State were come to that pitch, 
that they were within a very little of wre- 
ſting the whole power and dominion of the 
Sea out of the Athenians hands. 


After 
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After this was over, a War from Pelo- The occaſion 


onneſus being already breaking out 1n full 


of the Pelo- 
ponneſfian 


tide, he adviſed the peopk to ſend help and war. 


aſſiſtance to the Corcyr@ans, (the people of 
the Iſland now called Corfu) who were in- 
vaded and ſet upon by the Corinthians, and 
to take into their protection and alliance 
an Iſland fo ſtrengthened, as that was, with 
naval power ; ſeeing that the Pe/oponne/tans 
were already, more than ever, made Ene- 
mies againſt them. 


The Commons readily conſenting to the Periclesſends 


motion, and voting an aid and ſuccour for 


aid to Cor- 
cyra, by La- 


them, he diſpatch d away Laced@monzus, cedzmonius. 


Cimor's Son, having onely ten Ships along 
with him, as it were out of a deſign to at- 
front and abuſe him. For there was a great 
kindneſs and friendſhip betwixt Czmor's 


Family and the Lacedemonians ; wherefore His ſpite ro 


that Laced@monius might he the more open 
to a charge or ſuſpicion at leaſt of tavou- 
ring the Lacedemonzans and playing booty 
with them, it he performed no conliderable 
or handſome exploit in this conduct and 
ſervice, he allowed him ſuch a ſmall num- 
ber of Ships, and fent him out againſt his 
will: and indeed he did wholly by all means 
he could make it his buſigeſs to hinder C7- 
mon's Sons from riſing in the State, preten- 
ding that by their very names they were 
not 


Cimon's Fa 
mily. 


He ſends 
more help 
but too late. 


Several com. 
plaints from 
the other 
Greeks 4- 
garnſt the 
Athenians. 
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not to be look'd upon as natives of the 
Country or right-bred Athenzans, but fo 
reigners and ſtrangers, inaſmuch as one' 
name was Lacedemonius, another's 7 heſſq- 
lus, and the third's Elus ; and they were 
all three of them, as it was thought, born 
of an Arcadian Woman. 

Wherefore Pericles being but 111 ſpoken of 
upon the account of theſe ten Galleys, as 
having aftorded but a ſmall ſupply to the 
poor people that defired it, and given * 
great advantage to thoſe who might call 
him in queſtion, he ſent out ſome more 
other Ships afterward to Corcyra, which 
arrived after the Fight was over, that is, as 
we ſay, came a day after the Fair, when it 
was too late. 

Now when the Corinthians being deadly 
angry with the Athenians accuſed them 
publickly at Laced@mon, the Megarians joi- 
ned with them, complaining that they 
were, contrary to common right and the 


articles of peace agreed upon oath among 


the Greczans, kept out and driven away 
from every Market and from all Ports, 
where the Athentans had to doe, to the hin- 
drance of Commerce and the decay of their 
Trade. And thoſe of /#gina, appearing to 
have been grievapſly 1ll uſed and treated 
with violence, made their ſupplications in 
private to the Lacedemonians tor redreſs, as 
not 
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not daring openly to call the Athenians in 
queſtion. In the mean time the City Po- 
tidza, (being under the dominion of the 4- 
thenians then, but a Colony formerly of 
the Corinthians ) having revolted was beſet 
with a formal Siege ; which prov'd an oc- 
caſion of haſtning on the War. 


Nay and yet notwithſtanding all this, 73e bu/ne/s 


there being Embaiſies ſent to Athens, and 
Archidamus the King of the Lacedemonians 


endeavouring to bring ſeveral of thoſe com- War. 


plaints and matters 1n diſpute to a fair de- 
termination and deciſion, and to pacifie and 
allay the heats of the allied parties, it is ve- 
ry likely that the War would not upon a- 
ny other grounds of quarrel have faln from 
all ſides upon the Athenzans, could they 
have been prevaild with to repeal that Or- 
dinance and Decree of theirs againſt the 
Megarians, and to be reconciled to them. 
Upon which account, ſince Pericles was 
the man, who mainly oppoſed it, and ſtirr'd 
up the people, continuing in his peeviſh 
and ſtubborn reſolution ot unkindneſs and 
quarrelſomenels againſt thoſe of Megara, he 
alone bore the blame and was look'd up- 
on as the onely cauſe and promoter of the 
War. 


They ſay moreover that Ambaſſadours Ambaſſadoury 
ſent from La- 

cedzmon 4- 

about this very buſineſs, and that, when bar ir. 


went by order from Lacedzmon to Athens 


Pericles 
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Pericles pretended a certain Law, which 


forbad the taking down the Tablet, where- 
in the Decree or publick Order was writ- 


Polyarces bis ten, ONE of the Ambaſſadours, Polyarces 


device to re 


concile the 
quarrel. 


The ground 
of the Arhe- 
nians quar- 
rel againſt 


by name ſhould fay, We#! do not take it 
down then, but turn the Tablet inward; for 
there is no Law, I ſuppoſe, which forbid; 
that. This though it were prettily ſaid, 
and might have ferv'd for a handſome ex- 
pedient, yet Pericles did not at all relent 
nor bate an ace of his reſolution. 

There was then, in all likelihood, ſome 
ſecret grudge and private animoſity, which 
he had againſt the Megarians. Yet he up- 


the Megari- fon the pretence of a publick and manifeſt 


The quarrel 
zmprov'd by 
the Herald's 
death, who 


was ſent 10 


||. them 


charge againſt them, as that they had cut 
down a holy Grove dedicated to the Gods 
or imbezilled a piece of ground conſecrated 
to pious uſes, writes an Order, that a He- 
rald ſhould be ſent to them, and the fame 
perſon to the Lacedemonians, with an ac- 
cuſation of the Megarians. 
Pericles, truth is, ſhews an: equitable and 
friendly proceeding enough. 

But after that the Herald which was ſent, 
by name Anthemocritus, died, and it was 
thought that the Megarians had contrived 
his death and made him away, then Cha- 
xjnus writes a Decree againſt them, that 
there ſhould be an irreconcileable and im- 
placable enmity thenceforward betwixt the 
two 


This Order of 


MY -* 
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two Commonwealths ; and that if any one 
of the Megarians ſhould but ſer his foot up- 
on any part of the Aztzc# Territories, he 
ſhould be put to death ; and that the Com- 
manders, when they take the uſual Oath, 
thould, over and above that, ſwear that 
they will twice every year make an 1inroad 
into the Megarians Country ; and that A4n- 
themocritus ſhould be buried hear the 7hrz- 
aftan Gates, which are now called the. Dz- 
fy/ou or Double Gate. 

On the other hand the Megarzavs utterly The m—_— 
denying and diſowning the Murther of A4#- ds gr 
themocritus, throw the whole buſineſs and rald's death. 
the guilt, if any, upon Aſpaſta and Pericles, 
to which purpoſe they make uſe of rhoſe ta- 
mous and commonly known Verſes out of a 
Play of Ariſtophanes, called the Acharnes. 


Toung ſlers of Athens weat to Megara, 
Mad-fuddle-caps, to keep blind Holiday, 
And ſtole Simztha the Town-Whore away. 


Nettled at this, Megarian Toaths did plot 
Repriſal, and to Town by ſtealth they got, 
Where two Aſpaſian ZZarlots went to pot. 


The true riſe and occaſion of this War, Pericles bin- 
IP x - 1 dred the 14- 
what it might be, is not ſo caſic to firid our. {;v, of the 
But that thar Decree, we mentioned, was Decree 4- 
% 5 JE 
not repeal'd and annulled, all do alike charge [end 
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Pericles with being the cauſe of that. How- 
ever there are ſome who ſay that he did out 
of a great ſenſe and height of ſpirit ſtand it 
out itifftly with a reſolution for the beſt ; 
accounting that the Precept and Order of 
thoſe Embaſltes was deſigned tor a trial of 
their compliance and yieldingneſs, and that 
a conceſſion would be taken tor a conteſſion 
of weakneſs, as it they durſt not doe other- 
wiſe. And other ſome there are who fay 
that he did rather in an arrogant bravado 


and a wiltull humour of contention, to 
ſhew his own gallantry and power, flight 
and ſet little by the Lacedemontans. 
The libelift But that which is the worſt cauſe and 
reaſon why charge of all, and which is confirmed by 
Pericles hin. . . al 
tedit, _ Moſt witneſſes, we have in a manner ſuch X 
an account as this given of it. Phidias the I} 


Plaſterer or Image-maker had, as hath be- 
fore been ſaid, undertaken to make the Sta- h 
tue of Minerva. Now he being familiarly I * 
acquainted with Pericles, and a great Fa- | 


vourite of his, had many enemies upon his w 
account, who envied and maligned him: FM 
who alſo, to make trial in a caſe of his, ms 


what kind of Judges the Commons would 

Phidias « Prove, - ſhould there be occaſion to bring " 
an .d Pericles himſelf before them, having tam- | © 
uſed by Me- pered with Menon one who had wrought | 
DOfhe with Phidzas, they place him in the oy 
| wit 
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with a Petition, deſiring publick ſecurity 
upon his diſcovery and impeachment of 
Phidias tor things done by him againſt the 
State. The people admitting of the man 
to tell his ſtory, and the proſecution being 
agreed upon in the Aſſembly, there was no- 
thing of theft or cheat charged againſt him. 
For Phidias had immediately from the very 
firſt beginning ſo wrought and wrapt the 
Gold, that was uſed in the work, about the 
Starue, and that by the advice of Pericles, 
that they might take it all off and make 
out the juſt weight of it ; which Pericles 
alſo at that time bade the acculers to doe: 
But the glory and reputation of his 
Works was that which burthen'd Phidzas 
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His Main 
crime, the 
rarity of 


and cruſh'd him with envy ; eſpecially this, pj work. 


that where he repreſents the Fight of the 4- 
mazons upon the Goddeſſes Shield, he had 
expreſs'd a kind of Figure or reſemblance of 
himſelf like a bald old man holding aloft a 
great Stone with both hands ; and had put 
n a very fine Picture of Pericles fighting 
with an Amazon. And the faſhion and po- 
ſture of the Hand which held out the Spear, 
over againſt Pericles his Face, was with that 
curious art contrived, as if it meant to hide 
the likeneſs, which by the by ſhew'd it ſelf 
0n either ſide. 


Well! poor Phidias was carried away to He is fenten- 


Priſon, and there dicd of a Diſeaſe or ſome © '2 Prifen 


and there 


Pp 2 


Other ies, 
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other Sickneſs ; but, as ſome ſay, of Poj- 
ſon, to raiſe a ſlander or a ſuſpicion at leaſt 
upon Pericles, though it were by the pro- 
curement and preparation of his enemies. 
Menon's As to the Informer Menon, upon Glycon's 
reward. propoſal, the people made lym free from 
payment of Taxes and Cuſtoms, and orde- 
red the Commanders to take care of the 
man's ſafety, that no body might doe him 
any harm. 
Aſpatiaim- About this time Aſpaſia was indited of 
prae  Impiety or Irreligion, upon the complaint 
of Hermippus a writer of Comedies, who 
alſo laid further to her charge, that ſhe was 
Bawd to Pericles and entertained Citizens 
Wives and Daughters for his uſe. And Dze- 
pithes propoſed a Decree, that information 
jhould be given in againſt ſuch perſons as 
deny a Deity, and thoſe who teach or make 
Diſcourſes concerning Meteors and other 
appearances in the Sky ; by theſe laſt words 
reaching Pericles a box on the car over A4- 
#axagoras his ſhoulder. 
Pericles c-- The people receiving and admitting all 
ded ro br8 accuſations and complaints, as they came, 
counts, at length by this means they came to en- 
act a Decree, at the motion of Dracontides, 
that Pericles ſhould bring in the accounts | 5 
of the Moneys he had expended, and lodge 
them with the Prytanes, the Magiſtrates 


and Judges of the Treaſury ; and that the 
Judges | © 
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Judges carrying their ſuffrage from the 


Altar ſhould examine and determine the 
buſineſs in the City. This indeed Agnon This order 
took out of the Decree, but moved that Pf meme 
cauſes ſhould be tried before the 1500 
Judges, whether one would name it an 
action of robbery, or of bribery, or of any 
whatever injuſtice. 

As to Aſpaſta, Pericles made ſhift to beg Aſpaſia 


begg'd off by 
her off, having ſhed abundance of tears yg 1? 


at the Trial, as Mſ/chines makes the relati- 
on, and beſought the Judges in her behalt. 
But fearing how it might go with Anaxa- He ſends a- 
goras, he ſent him away and brought him > 
onward on his way out of the City. And 
whereas he had in Phidzas his caſe miſcar- 
ried and found the people awkward and a- 
verſe, being afraid of a Court of Judges, ogg 
he ſet fire ro the War, which hitherto had _ 
lingered and ſmothered, and blew it up 1n- 
to a flame ; hoping by that means to ſcat- 
ter thoſe miſts of impeachments which they 
were raiſing againſt him, and to lower that 
envy which hung over him ; the City uſu- 
ally throwing her ſelf upon him alone and 
truſting to his ſole conduCt, upon the ur- 
gency of great affairs and publick dangers, 
u reaſon of his authority and the ſway he 
ore. 

And theſe are given out to have been the 
cauſes, for which Pericles would not ſuffer 
Pp 3 the 


A meſſage 
from the La- 
cedemonians 
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the people of Athens to comply with the 
Lacedemontans or yield to their propoſals, 
However the truth of it, whether it were 
ſo or no, cannot be well known. 


The Lacedemontans for their part havin 
an aſſurance, that if they could pull him 


zo the Athe- down and remove him out of the way once, 


nians, 


they might Le at what terms they pleaſed 
with the Athenians, they ſent them word, 
that they ſhould expiate and drive out from 
among them that horrid crime (meaning 
the rebellion of Cy/o» ) wherewith the kin- 
dred of Pericles on the Mother's ſide was 
tainted, as 7Thucydides hath told the ſtory. 
But the buſineſs prov'd quite contrary to 
what thoſe who (ent this meſſage expected. 


it duh wt For inſtead of bringing Pericles under a fu- 


ſucceed, 


Pericles pre- 
vents ſuſpici- 
on of compli- 
ance, 


ſpicton and a reproach, they brought him 
into a far greatcr credit and eſteem with 
his Citizens, as a man whom their Enemies 
did moſt mightily hate and fear. Where- 
fore alſo before that Archidamus, who was 
at the head of the Peloponnefians, made hus 
incurſion upon Attica, he told the Athens 
ans atorchand, that if Archidamus, while 
he laid waſte and made havock of every 
thing elſe in the Country, ſhould forbeat 
and ſpare his Eſtate, he had there, either 
upon pretence of ſome friendſhip or rigt 
of hoſpitality, that was betwixt _ (as 
Having 
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having been one anothers Gueſts at ſome 
time or other) or out of purpoſe to give his 
enemies an occaſion of traducing and ſpea- 
king evil of him, that then he did freely 
beſtow upon the State all that his Land and 
Houſes in the Country to be imployd in 
the publick uſe and ſervice. 

Well, the Lacedemonians together with The Lacede- 
their allies come with a great Army and in- Je in wit! 
vade the Athenian Territories, under the con» a great Ar- 
duCt of King Archidamus; and laying waſte "7: 
the Country marched on as far as Acharne, 
and there pitch'd their Camp ; preſuming 
that the Athenians would never endure that, 
but would come out and fight them for their 
Country's and their honour's ſake. But Pericles s 
Pericles look'd upon it as a dangerous and "7 J#1 eivine 
diſmal adventure, to ingage in Batrel, were 
it in defence of the City it felt, againſt 
threeſcore thouſand armed men of Pelopon- 
neftans and Brottans, for ſo many they were 
in number, that made the inroad at firſt : 
and he endeavoured to appeaſe thoſe, who 
were deſirous to fight and were griev'd and 
diſcontented to ſee how things went, and 
gave them good words, ſaying, that Trees, 
when they are lopt and cut, grow up again in 
fhort time, but Men being once loſt and ſpoil'd 
cannot eafily be recovered again. : 

He did not convene the people into an ig y 
Aſſembly, for tear leſt they ſhould force te; TA 
Pp 4 him 
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publick or 


of peoples 
arſcontents, 


|. Cleon 4 
Ringleader 
of the Male- 
contents. 


taking notice 
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conſulting the him from his own reſolution or drive him 


beſide his own purpoſe ; but like a skillull 
Steerſman or Pilot of a Ship, who, when a 
ſtorm ariſeth or a ſudden guſt of wind ſets 
hard at Sea, having put all things on board 
to rights and fitted his tackle, he makes uſe 
of his art of Navigation, and minds the bu- 
ſineſs of the Ship, taking no notice of the 
tears and intreaties of the Sea-ſick and fear- 
full paſſengers: ſo he having ſhut up theCity- 


gates, and placed Guards at all Poſs for ſecu- 


rity, made uſe of his own reaſons and pur- 
poſes, little regarding thoſe that baw]'d out 
againſt him and were angry at his manage- 


ment. Although there were a great many of 


his Friends that lay hard at him, requeſting 


' him to doe otherwiſe: and many of his E- 


nemies, threatning and accuſing him tor do- 
ing as he did ; and many made Ballads and 
Lampoons and Libells upon him, which 
were ſung about Town to his diſgrace, re- 
proaching his Generalſhip for keing cow- 
ardly and throwing up tamely or treache- 
rouſly all their concerns into the Encmies 
hands. 

And Cleon alſo, having got into credit 
and favour with the people ſo as to ſet up 
for a Demagogue, and ſeeing how the Ct- 
tizens were ifoleaſed with him, ſtuck cloſe 
to him and gave him broad ſides ; as Her- 
mwippus hath made it appear in theſc 7 
| Part 
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peſts of his, a kind of Comick or Lyrick 
Verſes, 


King of Satyrs, Woman-haunter, 
In thy words of War a Vaunter ; 
Why, as to ation, doſt thou ſaunter ? 


Why wilt not carry Lance or Spear ? 
Or heave up Pike 2 what makes thee fear, 
As if thou didſt the Soul of Teles * wear 2 * Anotorieuws 
Coward, 
Brave Cleon raſps thee to the Bone, 
As Morglay's edge us ſharpd with Stone, 
Whet, Whet, he cries; Courage. D Done! 
(D Hone! 


However Pericles was not at all moved by 

any of theſe praQtices of theirs, but took 

all patiently, and in ſilence underwent the 

diſgrace they threw upon him and the ll 

will they bore him. And ſending out a pericles 
Fleet of a hundred Sail to Peloponneſus, he ſends our « 
did not go along with it in perſon, but ſtaid as ooh 
behind, that he might look after home and Comury. 
keep the City 1n order, till the Pe/oponnefe- 

ans ſhould break up Camp and be gone. 

Yet to court and careſs the common people, 

who were jaded and in diſorder about the 

War, he reliev'd and refreſhd them with Me divides 
diſtributions of publick moneys, and made Am —_—_ n 


a Law for the diviſion of Lands by lot and the peeple. 
the 
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The Enemies 


ſufferings 


equal to 


theirs. 


A great 
Plague 
breahs oat, 


"ER. 


the plantation of Colonies. For having 
turn'd out all the people of gina, he par: 
ted the Iſland among the Athenzans, accor- 
ding as their lot fell. 

And it was ſome comfort to them and 
eaſe in their miſeries, even from what thingy 
their enemiesendured. For they in the Fleet 
failing round the Peloponneſe, ravageda great 
deal of the Country, and pillaged and plun- 
dred the Towns and ſmaller Cities. And 
by Land he himſelf went with an Army 
into the Megarian Country, and made ha- 
vock of it all. . By which means it appears, 
that the Peloponne/rans, though they did the 
Athenians a world of miſchiet by Land, yet 
ſuffering as much themſelves trom them by 
Sea, would not have drawn out the War to 
ſuch a length, but would quickly have gi- 
ven it over, as Pericles at firſt foretold they 
would, had not ſome divine power croſt 
humane purpoſes. 


Now in the firſt place there was a peſt;- 
lential Diſeaſe or Murrain, that ſeizd upon 
the City and ate up all the flower and prime 
of their youth and ſtrength. Upon occa- 
ſion of which Diſtemper, the people, being 
afflicted in their Souls as well as in their 
Bodies, were utterly inraged like Madmen 
againſt Pericles, and in the ſame nature as 
Patients being grown delirious in a high 
Fever 
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Fever uſe to behave themſelves toward their 
Phyſician or be it their Father, were ready 
to fall foul upon him and doe him a mil- 


chief. For it had been buzz'd in their ears The cauſe of 


by his enemtes, as it he were 1n the fault, 
perſwading them that the occaſion of the 
Plague was the crowding of ſo many Coun- 
try people together into Town ; in that 
they were forced now in the Summer time 
in the heat of the weather to dwell a many 
of them together higgiedy piggledy in pitt- 
full little Tenements and ſultry Hovels, e- 
nough to ſtifle them ; and to Le tied to a 
lazy courſe of life within doors, when as 
betore they lived in a pure, open and free 
air. The cauſe and authour ot all this, ſaid 
they, is he, who upon the account of the 
War hath poured a multitude of people 
from the Country in upon us within the 
Walls, and puts ſo many men as he has 
here upon no imploy or ſervice, but keeps 
them pent up like Cattel in a pound, and 
lets them be overrun with infection trom 
one another, affording them neither ſhilt of 
quarters nor any refrethment. 


He deſigning to remedy theſe things, He goes out 
and withall to doe the enemy ſome incon- —— great 


venience, got a hundred and fitty ſail of 
Ships ready and fill d them with men, and 
having imbarked a many ſtout Souldiers 
both Foot and Horſe was about to weigh 
Anchor, 


An Eclipſe 
of the Sun 


happens. 


Hu device 
to cure the 
Pilot of his 


| fear. 


' Hebeſiegeth 


Epidaurus, 
but miſcat. 
ries, 


Anchor , giving great incouragement of 
hope to his Citizens and no leſs an alarm of 
ſear to his Enemies, upon the fight of fo 
great a force. And now the Veſſels having 
their complement of men, and Pericles be- 
ing gone aboard the Admiral his own Gal- 
ley, it happened that the Sun was in an 
Eclipſe and it grew dark on a ſudden, to the 
extreme affrightment of them all, looking 
upon it as a diſmal token and an unlucky 
1l|-boding Omen. Wheretore Percles per- 
ceiving the Pilot or Steerſman ſeis'd witha 
great tear and at a ſtand what to doe, he 
took his Cloak and put it before the man's 
Face, and muffling him up in it that he 
could not fee, he ask'd him whether he did 
imagine there was any dreadtull thing or 
great hurt in this that he had done to him, 
or whether he thought it was the ſign of 
any hurt; he anſwering, No ; Why > faid 
he, and what does that there differ from this, 
onely that that which hath cauſed that dark- 
neſs there, 1s ſomething greater than a Cloak ? 
But theſe are things fit to be diſcourſed in 
the Schools of Philoſophy. 

Well, Pericles, after he had put out to 
Sea, as he ſeems not to have done any 0- 
ther exploit befitting ſuch an apparade and 
equipage ; ſo when he had beſieged the ho- 
ly City Epidaurus, which gave him ſome 
hope as it it would or might be taken, he 

£46 miſcars 
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miſcarried in his deſign by reaſon of the 
Sickneſs. For it did not onely ſeiſe upon 

the Athenians and deſtroy them, but alſo 
without any difference any others that up- 

on any occaſion mix'd with them or had 

ought to doe in the Army it carried them 

off too for company. 

Aſter this finding that the Athentans were He catoles 
very ill affected towards and highly diſplea- ns 
ſed with him, he tried and indeavoured what 
he could to appeaſe them by giving them 
good words and to reincourage their con- 
fidence in him. But he could not pacifie 
or allay their anger, nor perſwade them to 
any thing or prevail with them any way, 
till they treely paſt their Votes upon him, 
and taking the ſtaff into their own hands He # turn' 
they took away his command from him puſy * 
and fined him in a round ſum ot money ; 
which by their account that ſay leaſt was 
filteen Talents, and they which reckon 
moſt name fifty. Now he who was ſer 
down at his Trial to be his Accuſer, was 
Cleon, as Idomeneus tells us ; but Simmias, 
according to Theophraſtus ; and Heraclides 


Ponticus has named Lacratidas tor the man. 


Aſter this the publick heats and affairs 
too might quickly come to a repoſe and be | 
at quiet, the Commonalty having diſcharged i d:meftick | 
their ſpleen and paiſion upon him (as Wat; þs os A 

do 


| 


Hy eldeſt 
Son's quarrel 
to him. 


He abuſeth 
his Father 
with ſtories, 
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do their ſting) together with the mortal 
wound they gave him. But his private 
domeſtick concerns were in a wretched un- 
toward condition, he having loſt not a few 
of his Friendsand acquaintance in the plague 
time, and thoſe of his Family having long 
{ince been in diſorder and in a kind of mu- 
tiny againſt him. For the eldeſt of his law- 
tully begotten Sons, Xanthippus by name, 
being both by nature given to expenſe, and 
marrying a young and coſtly Dame, the 
Daughter of /ſander (who was the Son of 
Epilycus ) was highly offended at his Fa- 
ther's niggardly thrift, making him but a 
ſcanty bare allowance, and giving it him 
by little and little at a time. Wherefore he 
ſent toa Friend one day and borrow'd ſome 
money of him, in his Father Pericles name, 
pretending 1t was by his order. But the 
man coming afterward to demand the debt, 
Pericles was fo far from yielding to pay it, 
that he arreſted the man and entred an aCti- 
on againſt him. Upon which the young 
man MXanthippus thought himſelt fo hei- 
nouſly uſed and highly difobliged, that he 
openly reviled his Father. 

And firſt by way ot droll and raillery 
he ridicul'd him by telling {tories, what his 
carriages and converſations were at home, 
and what kind of diſcourſes he had with the 
Sophiſters and Scholars that came to his 
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Houſe. As for inſtance, how, Epitimius A Law caſe 
the Pharſalian (one who was a practiſer of 4% the 
all the five Games of Skill) having with a mouſe. | 


Dart or Javelin unawares againſt his will 
ſtruck and kill'd a Horſe that ſtood in the 
way, his Father ſpent a whole day with 
Protagoras in a ſerious and learned diſpute, 
whether the Javelin or the Man that threw 
it or the Maſters of the Game, who appoin- 
ted theſe Sports, were according to the 
ſtrifteſt and beſt reaſon to be accounted 
the cauſe of this miſchance or Horſe-ſlaugh- 
ter : whereas, and make the worlſt of it, it 
was but chance-medley. Further , beſide 
this, Steflmbrotus tells us, that it was Xan- 
thippus (elf, who ſpread abroad among the 
people that infamous ſtory concerning his 
own Wite, how his Father thould make him 
Cuckold : and that this untoward grudge 
of the young man's againſt his Father, and 
unnatural breach betwixt them, which was 
never to be healed or made up, continued 
with him till his very dying day. For 
Xanthippus died in the Plague-time of the 
dicknels. 


At which time Perzcles alſo loſt his Si- Pericles bis 


ſter and the greateſt part of his Kinsfolks 
and Friends, and thoſe who had been moſt 
uſefull and ſerviceable to him in managing 


loſs of friend's 


the affairs of State. However he did not 77; unconcer.. 
(brink or give out upon theſe occaſions, nor «neſs, 


did 


| 
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did he betray or lower his high ſpirit and 
the greatneſs of his mind under all his miſ: 
fortunes and thoſe calamities which befell 
him. Nay, fo unconcern'd and ſo great a 
maſter of his paſſions he was or at leaſt ſee- 
med to be, that he was never known to 
weep or to mourn and pay the Funeral 


| Rites to any of his dead Friends, nor was 


His younger 
Son's death 
troubles him. 


He i invitsd 


azain 10 the 
Government, 


ſo much as ſeen at the Burial of any of his 
Relations, till at laſt he loſt the onely Son 
which was lett of thoſe who were lawful 
begotten, his Son Paralus. This touch 
him home and made him bow and relent; 
and yet he ſtriv'd what he could to main- 
tain his principle of gravity and to preſerve 
and keep up the greatneſs of his Soul : . but 
all would not doe ; for when he came to 
perform the ceremony of putting a Garland 
or Chaplet of Flowers upon the Head of the 
Corps, he was vanquiſhed by his paſſion at 
the ſight, ſo that he burſt out a crying and 
pour'd forth abundance of tears, having ne- 
ver done any ſuch thing in all the reſt of 
his life before. 


Aiter all, the City having made trial of 
other Generals for the conduct of War and 
Oratours for buſineſs of State, when they 
found there was no one who was of weight 
enough to counterballance ſuch a charge, 


or of authority ſufficient to be truſted " 
0 
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ſo great a Command ; then they hankerd 

after their old Friend and Servant Perzcles, 

and ſolemnly invited hini to the Tribunal 

or pleading place, and deſired him to accept 

of the Ofhice of General or Commander in 

chief again. He was then 1n a very penſive 

condition, and kept in at home, as a cloſe 

Mourner ; but was per{waded by Alcibia- 

des and others of lus Friends to come abroad 

and ſhew him{elt to the people : who ha- 

ving upon his appearance made their ac- 

knowledgments and apologized for their 

ingratitude and untowardly uſage of him, 

he undertook the publick affairs once more, He ander- 

and being choſen Pretor or chief Governour, * — 

he brought in a Bill that the Statute con- 

cerning Baſtard-iſſue, which he himſelf had 

formerly cauſed to be made, might be re- 

pealed : that fo the name and race or oft- 

ſpring of his Family might not, for want of 

a lawtull Heir to ſucceed, be wholly and 

utterly loſt and extinguilhed. | 
Now the buſineſs ot that Statute or Law The Law of 

ſtood thus. Pericles when long ago he 309: 

flouriſhed in the State and had (as hath been 

faid) Children lawtuliy begotren, propoſed 

a Law that thoſe onely thould be reputed 

true Citizens of Athens, who were born of 

ſuch Parents as were both Athenians. Afﬀ- An Inflance 

ter this the King of Fgypt having ſent to 9 #7 me 

the Commons, by way of preſent, forty 

q thou- 
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© Pericles his 


propoſal to 
repeal it, 


thouſand Buſhels of Wheat, which were to 
be diſtributed and ſhared out among the 
Citizens, there ſprung up a great many 
Actions and Suits againſt Baſtards, by ver- 
tue of that Edi&t, which till that time had 
not been known, nor taken notice of ; and 
ſeveral perſons beſides were trepann'd and 
inſnard by falſe accuſations. There were 
little leſs than five thouſand, who were 
caught in this State-trap, and having loſt 
the treedom of the City were ſold for Slaves; 
and thoſe who induring the teſt remained 
in the Government and paſt muſter for 
right Athenians, were found upon the Poll 
to be fourteen thouſand and forty perſons 
in number. 

Now though it look'd ſomewhat odd and 
ſtrange, that a Law, which Þad been car- 
ried on ſo far againſt ſo many people, 
ſhould be broken and cancel['d again by the 
fame man that made it; yet the preſent ca- 
lamity and diſtreſs, which Pericles labourd 
under as to his Family, broke through all 
objections and prevaild with the Athenians 
to pity him, as one who by thoſe loſſes and 
misfortunes had ſufficiently been puniſhed 
tor his former arrogance and haughtinels. 
And therefore being of opinion, that he had 
been jhrewdly handled by divine venge- 
ance of which he had run ſo ſevere a Gant- 


lop, and that his requeſt was ſuch as be- 
came 
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came a man to ask and men to grant ; they 
yielded that he ſhould inroll his Baſtard- 
ſon in the regiſter of his own Ward by his 
paternal name. This very Son of his after- 
ward, when he had defeated the Pelopon- 
neſtans in a Sea-fight near the Iſlands called 
Arginuſ#, was put to death by the people 
together with his tellow-Captains, his Col- 
leagues in that Commiſſion. 
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His Baſtard 
Son legiti- 


mated, 


About that time, when his Son was 1n- Pericles 5 


roll'd, it ſhould ſeem, the Plague feis'd Pe- 
ricles, not with ſharp and violent fits, as 
it did others that had it, but with a dull 
and lingring Diſtemper, through various 
changes and alterations, leiſurely by little 
and little waſting the ſtrength ot Ius,Body, 
and undermining the noble faculties of his 
Soul. So that Theophraſtus in his Morals, 
having made a moot-point, Whether mens 
Manners change with their Fortunes, and 
their Souls being jogg'd and difturbd by 
the ailings of their Bodies do ſtart aſide 
from the rules of Vertue ; hath leit 1t upon 
record, that Pericles, when he was fick, 
ſhew'd one of his Friends that came to viſit 


him an Amulet or Charm, that the Wo- Wears an 4- 
mulet about 


fick of the 


Plague, 


men had hung about his Neck ; as much as j; yp, 


to ſay, that he was very tick indeed, when 
he would admit of or indure ſuch a foolery 
as that was. 


When 


Qq 2 
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As bis 
Friends 
were diſ- 
courſing of 
him, 


He overhears bereft of his ſenſes. 


them and 
makes a 
worthy Re- 


ph. 
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When he was drawing on and near his 
time, the beſt of the Citizens and thoſe of 
his Friends, who were left alive, ſitting a- 
bout him, were diſcourſing of his Vertue 
and Authority, how great it was, and were 
reckoning up his famous AQtions and At- 
chievements and the number of his Victo- 
ries; for there were no leſs than nine Tro- 
phies, which he as their chief Commander 
and Conquerer of their Enemies had ſet up 
for the honour of the City and State. Theſe 
things they talk'd of together among them- 
ſelves, as though he did not underſtand or 
mind what they faid, but had been utterly 
But he had liſtned all 
the while and given good heed to all the 
paſſages of their diſcourſe, and ſpeaking out 


among, them ſaid, that he wondred they 


ſhould commend and take notice of rhoſe 
things in him, which were as much owing 
to Fortune as to any thing elſe, and had 
happend to many other Captains in for- 
mer times as well as to him; and that 
at the ſame time they ſhould not ſpeak or 
make mention of that which was the mot 
excellent and greateſt thing of all. For, ſaid 
he, there was never any of aff my Fellow-Citt- 
zens that ever wore Black or put on Mourning 
upon my account or long of me : meaning that 


he had nct in all his Government been the 


cauſe.of any ones death, either by ordering 
or procuring tt. A brave 
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A brave Man, a wonderfull great Perſo- An Encomi- 
nage, without all peradventure ! not onely ** of him. 
upon the account of his gentle behaviour 
and mild temper, which all along in the 
many attairs of his lite and thoſe ſhrewd 
animoſities which lay upon him he con- 
ſtantly kept up and maintain'd, but alſo of 
his generous great ſpirit and high ſenti- 
ment, that he eſteem'd that to be the beſt 
of all his good qualities, that having been 
in ſuch an abſolute uncontrollable power, 
as he had had, he never had gratified his 
envy or his paſſion in any thing to any 0- 
ther man's hurt, nor ever had treated any 
enemy of his, as it he were incurable, that 
Is, unreconcileable and one who 1n time 
might not become a friend. And to me it His good gue» 
appears that this one thing of him did make ring orcs 
that otherwiſe childiſh and arrogant Title the ritle of 
they gave him in Nicknaming him Ol/ympz- Olympius- 
us (that is, the Heavenly or Godlike) to be 
without envy and truly becoming him ; I 
mean his kind and courteous carriage and 
a pure and untainted unblemiſh'd converſa- 
tion 1n the height of power and place : Ac- 
cording to thoſe apprehenfions and reſent- 
ments we have of the Gods themſelves in 
their kind ; whom, upon this account that 
they are naturally the authours of all good 
things and are not the authours of any evil, 
we do think worthy to rule and govern the 
World. Qq 3 Not 
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The Poets 
miſtake who 
aſcribe paſ. 
frons to the 
Gods. 


Pericles 
miſt aſter 
bis death. 
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Not as the Poets rudely fancy, who con- 
founding us with their tooliſh unmannerly 
conceits and opinions, are taken tardy in 
their own Poems and fictious Stories, when 
they call the place indeed wherein they fay 
the Gods make their abode, a ſecure and 
quiet ſeat, free from all hazards and com- 
motions, not troubled -with Winds, nor 
darkned with Clouds; but at all times alike 
ſhining round about with a foft ſerenity and 
a pure light, inaſmuch as ſuch a temper'd 
ſtation 1s moſt agreeable and ſutable for a 
bleſſed and immortal nature to live in : and 
yet in the mean while do affirm that the 
Gods themſelves are full of trouble and en- 
mity and anger and other paſſions, which 
no way become or belong to even Men 
that have any underſtanding. But this will 


perhaps feem a ſubject fitter tor ſome other 


confideration, and that ought to be treated 
of in ſome other place. 

Well! the ſucceſs of publick affairs aſter 
Pericles his death did beget a quick and 
ſpeedy ſenſe of his loſs, and a want and de- 
fire of ſuch a condutt as his had been. For 
thoſe who, while he lived, ill reſented his 
great authority, as that which eclipſed them 
and darkned their lights, preſently after his 
quitting the' Srage makeing trial of other 
Oratours and Demagogues, did readily ac- 


knowledge that there never had been in 
nature 
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nature ſuch a diſpoſition as his was, either 
more moderate and reaſonable in the height 
of that ſtate he took upon him, or more 
grave and folemn in the methods ot that 
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mildneſs which he uſed. And that invidi- 14 ſeeming 
ous pretended arbitrary power, about which 4r#itrarineſs 


they made ſuch a ſplutter and tormerly gave 
it the name of Monarchy and Tyranny, 
did then appear to have been the chiet ram- 
part and bulwark of ſafety, which the Go- 
vernment and Commonwealth had. So 
great a corruption and murrain and ſuch 
abundance of wicked ill humours had 
got into publick affairs, which he by kee- 
ping them weak and low did cover and diſ- 
guiſe from being much taken notice of, and 
by ſnubbing of them did hinder them from 


growing incurable through a licentious um- 


punity. 


The End of Pericles's Life. 


excuſed and 
commended, 
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T he Tranſlatour of Pericles's Life his Adyer- 
tiſement to the Reader. 


Fo great Authour having a peculiar Idiom of his own 
( and a propriety of ſtyle by himſelf, in the uſe of ſuch 

Words and Phrajes, as are hardly to be met with in any other 
Greet Writer ;, it would require 4s much pains and tabe up as 
much paper to juſtifie the Tranſlation, as it did to mabe it, 
T (hall onely charge ths vacant Page with two or three brief 
Notes of that nature. 

' Ceſar (ſceing belike — took occaſion to ask.) In the Greeb 
Þ 4, ior © hejaong, ws *omw, arnpwrroiy. Where ws $o:yey, 
ſtanding in the middle as it doth, us referible to both Verbs : 
that he (aw thein as it hapned, that is, belike 3 and that, as 
it was meet or apt for one to doe, he asht them, that is, as 1 
expreſs :t, he took occaſion to ask. 

Toft-hrad. 1 Kggzanmetmys, Clot-head, in alluſion to Ne- 
££\»*-2474c 7.6. Cloud-gatherer, an Epithet given by Homer 
zo Jupiter. 

Bitch-fac'd. ] So properly Kuname figmfies. That which 
frihws, and Born withour a Maiden-head, alludes to a paſ- 
fage in Petronius Arbiter, where Quarclla, I take zt, ſpea- 
bins of ber ſelf ſaith thus ; Junonem 1ratam habeam, 11 me 
unquam mcmint fuifle virginem : meaning, that ſhe had been 
a Whore time out of mind, and could nat her felf remember that 
ever ſhe was a Maid. | 
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OF 


FABIUS M. 


| Engliſhed from the Greek, 
By fohn Cary, Elq; 


Aving related the memorable acti- 
H ons of Pericles, let us now proceed 

to the Life of Fabzus. It is faid, 
that the firſt of the name was a Son of Zer- 
cules, and of a Nymph, or ſome Woman 
of that Country, who brought him forth 
on the banks of 7yber, and that he was a 
Perſon famous and powerfull in Rome : 
Others will have it, that they were firſt 


called Fodians, becauſe the Race of them 
deligh- 


The LIFE 
delighted in digging pit-falls for wild Beaſts, 


and that in proceſs of time, and by corrup- 
tion of language, they grew to be called 
Fabians. But theſe things be they true or 
falſe, certain it is, that this Family hath for 
a long time yielded great ſtore ot eminent 
Perſons; Our Fabivs, who was fourth in 
deſcent from that Fabius Rutilianus, who 
firſt brought the honourable ſirname of 
Maximus into his Family, was alſo by way 
of nick-name called Yerrucoſus trom a Wart 
on his upper Lip, and in his Childhood they 
in like manner named him Ovicula, by rea» 
ſon of his extreme mildneſs of Nature. His 
ſlowneſs in ſpeaking, his long labour and 
pains in learning, his little concern in the 
ſports and divertiſements of his equals, his 
eaſie ſubmiſſion to every body, as if he had 
no will of his own, made thoſe who judged 
ſuperficially of him (the number of which 
ſort of Judges is always the greateſt) eſteem 
him inſen{ible and ſtupid ; And few were 
they, who could penetrate into the firm- 
neſs of his Courage, aad greatneſs of his 
Mind. But as ſoon as he came into Em- 
ployments, his Vertues exerted and ſhewed 
themſelves ; his reputed Dulneſs did then 
appear to' be the ſteddineſs, and intrepid 
bravery of his Soul; his ſlowneſs in words, 
and actions, tobe the effect of a conſfumma- 


ted Prudence, which always laid them by, 
ti 
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till they were thoroughly ripe; and his ea- 
fie compliance to the bent of others, to be 
a noble pride of his heart, thinking it be- 
neath him to contend about trifles. 


Fabius, conſidering that the grandieur Fabius 5y 


of Rome proceeded from Military Vertue, 6279 pur- 
poſes aſpires 
and was by the ſame means to be preſerved, t renown, 


did therefore inure his Body to labour and 
exerciſe, wiſely judging,that natural ſtrength 
was the beſt Armour : He alſo trained him- 
ſelf in the Art of Speaking and Perſwading ; 
For words and diſcourſes are the Engines, 
by which Minds are moved ; And he attai- 
ned to fuch a kind of Eloquence, that his 
manner of ſpeaking, and of acting was per- 
tetly the ſame; tor although it had not 
much of Ornament, nor Artifice, yet there 
was in it great weight of Senſe ; it was 
ſtrong and ſententious ; much after the way 
of Thucydides. We have yet extant his Fu- 
neral Oration upon the death of his Son, 
who died Conſul, which he recited before 
the People. 

He was five times Conſul, and in his firſt 
Conſulſhip he had the honour of a Triumph 
for the Victory he gained upon the Liguri- 
ans, whom he defeated in a ſet Battel, 
and drove them to take ſhelter in the Alpes, 
trom whence they never after made any in- 
road, nor depredation upon their Neigh- 


bours. After this Zannibal came into taly, 
who 
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Wannibal's Who at his firſt entrance having gained a 
firſt prodigi- preat Battel near the River Trebia, traversd 
_— all Tuſcany with his victorious Army, and 
deſolating the Country round about, fill 
Rome it ſelf with aſtoniſhment and terrour, 
Beſides unuſual Thunder and Lightning then 
happening, the report of ſeveral ill-boding 
Portents did much increaſe. this popular 
conſternation. For it was ſaid, that ſome 
Targets did ſweat Bloud ; that at Antium, 
when they reap'd their Corn, many of the 
Ears were filld with Bloud ; that it had 
rained Fire; that the Phalerians had ſeen 
the Heavens open and ſeveral Scrolls in 
torm of Lots falling down, in one of which 
it was plainly writ, Now Mars himſelf does 
brandiſh his Arms. But theſe Prodigies had 
no effett upon the impetuous and fiery 
temper of the Conſul Flaminius, whoſe na- 
tural promptneſs had been much heightned 
by his late Victory over the Gauls, though 
he fought them contrary to the order of the 
Senate and the advice of his Collegue: fo 
that nothing would fatisfie him but a Bat- 
tel with Zannibal. Fabius on the other 
ſide thought it not ſeaſonable to engage 
with the Enemy ; not that he much regar- 
ded thoſe talk'd of Prodigies, which he took 
to be either fi&titious or caſual ; but in re- 
gard the Carthaginian Army was in a Wa- 
ſting condition, without a poſſibility of re- 
crults, 
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cruits, without Magazines, the Souldier un- 
paid ; ſo that their onely hope and ſafety 
was 1n a Battel : But it let alone, watch'd 
and obſerved, the neighbouring Garriſons 
in the mean time being well ſecur'd and the 
Roman Allies defended, their vigour would 
ſoon expire, like a Flame for want of Ali- 


| how 
ment. Theſe weighty reaſons prevail'd not pus, oe. 
with Flaminias, who proteſted, he would liberate ad- 


never ſuffer that the Enemy ſhould advance 


-one ſtep tarther, and that he would not be plaminius. 


reduc'd, like Camil/as in former time, to 
fight for Rome within the Walls of Rome. 
Accordingly he ordered the Tribunes to 
draw out the Army into the Field ; and as 
he would not, be diſlwaded by the reaſons 
of his Collegue from this precipitous reſo- 
lution, ſo neither was he deterrd by an ill 
prelaging accident which betell him at his 
ſetting torth; for he no ſooner got on 
Horſeback, but the Beaſt fell into fo vio- 
lent a fit of trembling and bounding that. 
he caſt his Rider headlong on the ground. 
This notwithſtanding, away he marcheth 
up to Hannibal, who was poſted near the 
Lake Traſmena in Tuſcany. And it is to 
be obferv'd, that during the ingagement, 
there hapned ſo great an Earthquake, that 
it deſtroyed ſeverat Towns, altered the 
courfe of Rivers, tore off the tops of Moun- 
tains, yet ſuch was the eagerneſs of 'the 
Com- 
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Combatants, that they were ſenſible of no 

other concuſſion or agitation , but what 

themſelves made. | 
He dies con» In this Battel Flaminius tell, having Ot | 
rageonſly. yen many proofs of his ſtrength and cou- || 

rage, and round about him lay all the bra- } | 

veſt of the Army : In the whole fifteen Þ 

thouſand were killed, and as many made | | 

priſoners. Hannibal, deſirous to beſtow Fu- | 

neral Honours upon the Body of Flaminius, 

made diligent ſearch after it, but could ne- 

ver find what became of it. Though the 

loſs was ſo conſiderable, yet there was no 

art uſed to diſſemble it at Rome; as there 

had been, upon the former Ingagement near 

Trehia ; for then, neither the General who 

writ, nor the Expreſs who told the news, 

related it otherwiſe than as a drawn Battel, 

with equal loſs on ejther ſide : But now, 

as foon as Pomponzizs the Pretor had the in- 

telligence, he cauſed the People to aſſemble, 

and without diſguiſing the matter, told 

them plainly, We are beaten (O Romans ) 

our Army 1 defeated, the Conſul Flaminius 

kill d think therefore, what is to be done 

for your ſafety. The fame commotion, 

which 7 turious Wind doth cauſe in the O- 

cean, did theſe words of the Pretor raiſe in 

the minds of fo vaſt a Multitude : But the 

rage of their grief being a little over, the 

danger at hand did at laſt awaken their 


judg- 
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judgments into a reſolution to chuſe a Dic- 
tatour, who by the Sovereign authority of 
his Office, and by his perſonal capacity of 
wiſedom and courage might be able to ma- 
nage the publick affoirs, become almoſt de- 
ſperate, and to fit at Helm in fo great a 


Storm. Their choice unanimouſly tell up- Fabius by 


on Fabius, in whom was joyned a vene- 
rable gravity of manners with a ſpirit not 
to be daunted with any difficulty or dan- 
ger ; whoſe Age was fo far advanced as to 
give him Experience, without taking from 
him the vigour of Action; 1o that his Body 
could execute what his Soul deſigned ; and 
in him was the happy mixture of Caution 
and Boldneſs. Fahixs being thus inſtalled 
in the Office of Dictatour, 1a rhe firit place 
he gave the Command of the Horſe to Lu- 
cius Minitius ; and next he asked leave of 
the Senate for himſelf, that in time of Bat- 
tel he might ſerve on Horleback, which by 
an ancient Law among{t the Romans was 
forbid to their Generals ; whether it were, 
that placing their greateſt ſtrength in their 
Foot, they would have their Commanders 
in chief poſted amongſt them, or elle to let 
them know, that how great ſoever their 
authority were, the People and Senate were 
ſtill their Maſters, of whom they muſt ask 
leave. But then again, to make the autho- 


rity of his Charge more awtull, and to ren- 
der 
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His zeal for 
the perfor- | 
mance of rei» 
giows duties. 


der the People more ſubmiſs and obedient 
to him, he cauſed himſelf to be accomp. 
nied with four and twenty Li&ours ; and 
when the Conſul came to viſit him, he ſent 
him word, that at his audience he ſhould 
diſmiſs his Litours with their Faſces (the 
enſigns of authority) and appear betore him 
onely as a private perſon. 

The firſt ſolemn a&tion of his Dictature 
was to order publick Prayers to be made to 
the Gods, and to admoniſh the People, that 
their late overthrow did not befall them 
through want of courage in their Souldiers, 
but through the negleC&t of Divine Ceremo- 
nies in the General. He therefore exhorted 
them not to fear the Enemy, but by extra- 
ordinary honour to appeaſe the Gods. This 
he did, not to fill their minds with ſuper- 
ſition, but onely to raiſe their courage, 
and leſſen in them the fear of the Enemy, 
by making them believe, that Heaven was 
on their ſide. In order hereunto the Siby- 
line Books were conſulted, in which they 
conceived, the ſecrets of deſtiny and future 
events were to be learnt ; but whoever 
look'd into them, was under a tye of ſecre- 
cy nct to reveal what they found. After 
this he aſſembled the People, and made a 
Vow before them to offer in Sacrifice the 
whole produCt of the next Seaſon all raly 
over, of the Cows, Goats, Swine, —_ 
þot 
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both in the Mountains and the Plains ; 
and the more to ſolemnize this great Vow, 
he commanded the preciſe ſum ot 33 z Se- 
ſterces, and 33z Pence, and one third of a 
Peny to be expended upon feſtival Games 
in honour of the Gods. What bis myſtery 
might be in that number is not eaſie to de- 
termine, unleſs it were in regard of rhe per- 
tection of the number of three, as being the 
firſt of odd numbers, the firſt that contains 
n it ſelf multiplication, with all the other 


properties belonging to any whatlocver 
Number beſides. 


In this manner Fabius having raiſed the He prudent!y 


hearts of the People, by making them be- 


lieve, that the Gods took their part, and Hannibat. 


by the ſame means having made them ſup- 
ple and pliant to his will, he, tor his own 
part, placed his whole confidence in him- 
ſelf, believing that the Gods beſtowed vic- 
tory and good tortune onely upon the valt- 
ant and rhe prudent. Thus prepard, he 
ſet forth to oppoſe Hannibal, not with in- 
tention to fight him, but to wait upon 
lim, to ſtraiten his Quarters, to cut off his 
Proviſions, and by ſo doing to make his 
victorious Army molder away, and con- 
lume with penury and want. With this 
deſign he always incamp'd on the higheſt 
grounds, where their Horſe could have no 
acceſs tro him. He {till kept pace with 

Rr them ; 


Hannibal 
politickly 
provokes the 
Romans to 
engage. 


them ; when they marched he followed 
them; when they incamped he did the 
ſame, but at ſuch a diſtance as not to be 
compell'd to an Ingagement, and always 
keeping upon the Hills, free from the in- 
ſults of their Horſe ; by which means he 
gave them no reſt, but kept them in a con- 
tinual Alarm. 

But this his dilatory fencing way gave 
occaſion both at Rome, and even in his own 
Camp, to ſuſpe&t his want of Courage; 
and this opinion prevail'd alſo in Zanmibal's 
Army, who was himſelf the onely man 
who was not deceived, and who clearly 
jaw his own Ruine in his Enemy's Con- 


_ duct. Wherefore he reſolved with all the 


arts and ſubtilties of War to break his Mea- 
ſures, and to bring Fabius to an Ingage- 
ment ; like a cunning Wreſtler, who wat- 
cheth every opportunity to get good hold 


 andcloſe with his Adverſary, Sometimes 


he draws up his men to the very intrench- 
ments of the Enemy, reproaching the Ro- 
mans with their Cowardiſe, ſo to exaſpe- 
rate and incenſe them againſt their Gene- 
ral; then again he makes a retreat to a 
good diſtance, that fo he might draw them 
out to fall upon his Rere. At other times 
in ſight of the Roman Camp he waſtes and 
burns the Countries round, to increaſe the 


clamour of the People againſt Fabius. - 
this 
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this artifice though it had no effe&t upon 
the firmneſs and conſtancy of the Dicta- 
tour, yet upon the common gouldier, and 
even upon the General of the Horſe himſelf 
it had roo great ar operation : For this Mz- 
nitius, began to have a contempt of the 
General and his way of proceeding, which 
he miſconſtrued to be a timorous cancta- 
tion ; ſo that in his harangues he humou- 
red the Souldiery in their mad fondneſs 
of coming to a 'Battel, and 1n their ſcorn 
and reproaches which they caſt upon Fa- 
bius, calling him the Pedagogue of Zanni- 
bal; ſince he did nothing elſe but tollow 
him up and down, and look and wait upon 
him. At the fame rime they cried up Mz- 
wmtius tor the onely Captain, worthy to 
command the Romans, whoſe vanity and 
preſumption did thereupon 1well to that de- 
gree, that he infolently rallied Fab:us's In- 
campments upon the Mountains, ſaying, 
that he lodged them there, as on a Theatre, 
to behold the flames and defolation of their 
Country. And in his vain fir he would 
lometimes ask the very Friends and Dome- 
ſticks of the General, Whether it were not 
bis meaning by fo leading them trom Moun- 
tain to Mountain, to carry them at laſt (ha- 
ving no hopes on Earth) up into Heaven, 
and hide them in the Clouds trom E/anmni- 
tals Army? When his Friends related theſe 
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things to the DiQtatour, perſwading him 
that, to avoid the general obloquy, and 
the danger that might thereupon enſue, he 
would ingage the Enemy ; his anſwer was, 
T ſhould be more faint-hearted than they 
make me, if through fear of idle reproaches, 
7 ſhould abandon my own reaſon. It is no in- 
glorious thing to have fear for the ſafety of 
our Country. That man ts not fit to rule 
others, who ſhall be ſtartled and give greund 
pon the noiſe of rumours and calumnies ; for 
in ſo doing he ſubjetts himſelf and hu govern- 
ment to the fancy of thoſe whom he ought to 
command. 

But an overſight of Zannibal, at this time 
committed, did happily allay theſe diſtem- 
pers in the Roman Camp: For he, deſirous 
to refreſh his Horſe in tome good Paſture- 
grounds, drew off his Army, and ordered 
his Guides to condu&t him to Caſinum, they 
miſtaking him, by reaſon of his ill-pronoun- 
cing the Latin Tongue, led him and his Ar- 
my to the Town ot Caſilinum, near Campa- 
nia, which the River Yulturnus divides 1n 
two: The Country about it is a Valley 
circled round with Mountains, which 1n- 
largeth it ſelf towards the Sea, near which 
that River overflowing , cauſeth a great 
deal of Mariſh ground, and at laſt diſchar- 
ging 1t felt into the Sea, makes a very un- 


fate Coaſt, without any Harbour. As ſoon 
as 
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as Hannibal was entred into this Valley, 
Fabius diſpatch'd four thouſand choice men 
to ſeiſe the entrance into it, and ſtop him 
up; and lodged the reſt of his Army upon 
the neighbouring Hills in the moſt advan- 
tageous places ; but at the ſame time he de- 
tacked a commanded Party of his lighteſt 
armed Men to fall upon Hannibal's Rere ; 
which they did with ſuch ſucceſs, that they 
cut off eight hundred of them, and put the 
whole Army in diſorder. Hannibal, finding 
the errour and the danger he was fallen 1n- 
to, immediately causd the poor Guides to 
be hang'd, which fatisfy'd his revenge but 
did not leſſen his danger : For his Enemies 
were ſo advantageoutly poſted, that there - 
was no hopes ot breaking thorough them, 
and his Souldiers began ro deſpair of ever 
coming out of thoſe Straits. 


Thus reduc'd, Hannibal had recourſe to His Strata- 


tis Stratageme ; he cauſed two thouſand 


head of Oxen, which he had in his Camp, ?aſes. 


to have Torches and dry Bavens well faſt- 
ned to their Horns, and lighting them in 
the beginning of the night, he ordred the 
Beaſts to be fair and foftly drove on to- 
wards the paſſages out of the Valley; when 
this was done, he made his Army with 
great ſilence march after them. The Oxen 
at firſt kept a ſlow, orderly pace, and with 
their lighted Heads reſembled an Army 
Rr 3 Mare 
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marching by night, frighting onely the 
Shepherds and Herdfmen of the Hills a- 
bout. But when the fire had burnt down 
the Horns of the Beaſts to the quick, they 
no . Jonger obferved their ſober pace, but 
unruly with their pain, they ran difpersd 
about, toſſing their Heads, and ſcattering 
che fite round about them. This became 
4 furpriſing ſpeftacle to the Romans, eſpeci- 
ally to thote, who guarded the Paſſages, who 
betng at ſome diſtance from their main Bo- 
dy, and ſeeing the fire on the ſudden dif- 
perſing it ſelt on every ſide, as if the Ene- 
my had deſign'd to furround them, in great 
tright and amazement, quitted their Poſt, 
- and precipitouſly retird to their Camp on 
the Hills. They were no ſooner gone, but 
a light Body of Zannibal's men, according 
to his order, immediately ſeisd the Paſſages, 
and foon after the whole Army, with all 
the Bagage, came up and fately marched 
through the Paſſes. Fabius, before the 
night was over, quickly found out the 
trick; for ſome of the Beaſts with their 
flaming heads fell into the hands of his 
Men ; but for fear of an Ambuſh in the 
dark, he kept his men all night to their 
Arms in the Camp: And as ſoon as it was 
day, he charged the Enemy in the Rere, 
where :many fell, and by reaſon of the 
Straits, and unevenneſs of the _—_ the 
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diſorder had like to have been general over 
the whole Punick Army, but that ZZannibal 
ſpeedily detached from his Van a Body of 
Spaniards, who of themſelves active and 
nimble, were accuſtomed to the climbing 
of Mountains ; Theſe briskly attacked the 
Roman Troops, who were in heavy Ar- 
mour, and routing the toremoſt, gave ſuch 
a check to Fabins, that he was no longer 


in condition of following the Enemy. This Fabius upon 


action brought a ſtrange obloquy and con- 


tempt upon the DiCtatour ; They ſaid, it ſpoken of. 


was now manifeſt, that he was not onely 
inferiour to his Adverfary (what they al- 
ways thought) in Courage, but even in 
Conduct. | 

And Hannibal (maliciouſly) to improve 
their hatred againſt him, marched with his 
Army cloſe to the Lands and Poſleſſions of 
Fabius, and then giving order to his Soul- 
diers to burn and deſtroy all the Country 
about, he forbad them upon pein of death 
to doe the leaſt damage in the Territories 
of the Roman General, and placed Guards 
for their ſecurity. Theſe matters reported 
at Rome, had that effect with the People, 
which ZZannibal deſired. Their Tribunes 
raiſed a thouſand ſtories againſt him, chiet- 
ly at the inſtigation of MeteJus, who not 
ſo much out of hatred to' him as out of 
iriendſhip to Minutizs, whoſe Kinſman he 
Rr 4 Was, 
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was, thought by depreſſing Fabtus to raiſe 
his Friend. The Senate on their part was 
alſo offended with him, for the bargain he 
had made with Hannibal, about the ex- 
change of Priſo:zers, of which the conditi- 
ons were, that after the exchange made of 
Man for Man, it any on either fide remai- 
ned, they ſhould be redeemed at the price 
ot two hundred and fitty Drachms a Head; 
and upon the whole account there remained 
two hundred and forty Romans unexchan- 
ged. They not orely refuſed to allow 
money for the Randſomes, but alſo reproa- 
ched Fabius tor making a Contract ſo con- 
trary to the honour and intereſt of the 
Commonwealth, in redeeming thoſe men 
at fo dear a rate, who had cowardly ſuffe- 
red themſelves to be taken by the Enemy. 
Fabius heard and endurd all this with 1n- 
vinctble patience ; but having no money by 
him, and on the other fide being reſolved 
to keep his word with Z/arnibal, he dil- 
pacch'd his Son to Rowe, to fell Land, and 
to bring with him the price, ſufficient to 
diſcharge the Randſomes ; which was punc- 
tually performed by his Son, and accor- 
dingly the Priſoners were delivered to him; 
atnongſt whom many that were able, ot- 
tered when they were releaſed, to repay 
the money of their Randſome, but Fabus 
would net permit them to dog it, 

About 
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About this time Fabius was called to 
Rome by the Prieſts, to aſſiſt (according to 
the duty of his Office) at ſome of their ſo- 
lemn Sacrifices 3 whereby he was forced to 
leave the command of the Army with Mz- 
mtius ; but before he parted, he charged 
him, and intreated him, in his abſence, not 
to come to a Battel with Zannibal : His 


commands, his intreaties, and his advice Minutius in 


were loſt upon Minutius ; for his back was 
no ſooner turn'd but the new General im- 


Fabius's ab- 


the Cartha-» 


mediately ſought all occaſions to fight the 8infans. 


Enemy. And notice being brought him, 
that Z/annibal had ſent out a great part of 
his Army to forage, he fell upon a conſide- 
rable Party of them, doing great executi- 
on, and driving them to their very Camp, 
with no little terrour to the reſt, who ap- 
prehended their breaking in upon them : 
but in the mean time ZZannibal had drawn 
his men up into a Body, and Minutivs 
without any loſs made his retreat. This 
ſucceſs did much increaſe the boldneſs and 
preſumption of Minutius, and fill'd the Soul- 
diers nunds with a contempt of the Enemy, 
and with a longing deſire of a Battel. The 
news was ſuddenly ſpread about Rome, and 
then was Fabius heard to fay thoſe memo- 
rable words, That he dreaded nothing more, 
for the ſafety of Rome, than the ſucceſs of 
Minutiys. But the People were mad with 


joy 
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joy, and Mete/us, who was then their Tri. 
bune, made an Oration to them, in which 
he infinitely extolled the valour of Minuti: 
us, and fell bitterly upon Fabius, accuſin 

him not onely for want of Courage, but 
even of Loyalty ; and not onely him, but 
alſo many others of the moſt eminent and 
conſiderable perſons in Rome ; that by their 
means/the Carthaginians had brought the 
War into /taly, deſigning thereby to op- 
preſs and deſtroy the Liberty of the People; 
tor which end they had put the ſupreme 
Authority into the hands of a fingle perſon, 
who by his ſlowneſs and delays might give 
leiſure to Hannibal to eſtabliſh himſelt in 
{taly, and thoſe of Carthage time and op- 
portunity to ſupply him with freſh ſuccours 
in order to a total Conqueſt. At this, Fa- 
bius ſtep'd forth, but diſdain'd to make a- 
ny reply to his accuſations ; he onely faid, 
That they ſhould expedite the Sacrifices, 
that ſo he might ſpeedily return to the Ar- 
my, to puniſh Minutius, who had preſumed 
to fight contrary to his orders. He had no 
ſooner pronounced theſe words , but the 
People were immediately | pr with the 
belief, that Minutzus ſtood in danger of his 
life : For it was in the power of the DiCta- 
tour to impriſon, and to put to death ; and 
they feared, that Fabius, though of a mild 
temper to outward appearance, would be 
as 
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25 hard to be appeaſed when irritated, as 


he was ſlow to be provoked. And yet no Fabius op- 


body dard to contradict the orders of the 


Ditatour, but Mertelus, whoſe Office of i«llus. 


Tribune gave him ſecurity and liberty to 
ſay what he pleaſed; for in the time of a 
Dictature that Magiſtrate onely conſerves 
his Authority. He therefore boldly apply'd 
himſelf to the People, in the behalf of Mz- 
mtius, that they thould not ſuffer him to 
be made a facrifice to the enmity of Fabzus, 
nor permit him to be deſtroyed, like the 
Son of Manlius Torquatus, who was behea- 
ded by his Father tor a Battel fought and 
won againſt order : Then he exhorted them 
to take away from Fabius that abſolute 
power of a DiCctatour, and to put it into 
more worthy hands, which might better 
manage it for their fatety and publick good. 
Theſe impreſſions very much prevail'd up- 
on the People, though not ſo tar, as whol- 
ly to diſpoſſels Fabzus of the Dictature : 
But they decreed, that Minutius thould have 
an equal authority with the Dictatour in 
the Army ; which was a thing then with- 
out Precedent, though, not long aſter, it 
was alſo pra&tiſed upon the overthrow at 
Cannes, when, the Ditatour Marcus Funi- 
w being with the Army, they choſe at 
Rome Fabius Buteo DiCtatour, that he might 
create new Senatours, to ſupply the places 
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of thoſe who were kill'd, which could be 
performed by no other Magiſtrate. But 
as ſoon as, being entred into the Senate, he 
had fill'd thoſe vacant places with a ſuffici- 
ent number, he immediately diſmiſſed his 
Liftors with their Faſces and all his Atten- 
dance, and mingling himſelt like a com- 
mon perſon with the reſt of the People, he 
quietly went about his own affairs. The 
Enemies of Fabius thought they had ſuff- 
ciently affronted and dejected him, by rai- 
ſing Minutius to be his equal in authority ; 
but they miſtook the temper of the man, 
who look'd upon their madneſs as more in- 
jurious to the Commonwealth than to him- 
ſelf; in imitation of Dzogenes, who being 
told, that ſome perſons derided him, made 
anſwer, But I am not derided, meaning in 
a Philoſophical ſenſe, that a good anda wike 
Man was not capable of being aftronted, or 
diſgraced, becaufe ſuch injuries made no 
impreſſion upon him. Thus Fab:us, with 
great lenity and unconcernedneſs, ſubmit- 
ted to this mad Vote of the People ; but, 
leſt the raſhneſs of Minutius ſhould be there- 
by inabled to run headlong upon fome dan- 
gerous enterpriſe, with all privacy and ſpeed 
he return'd back to the Army ; where he 
found Minutias fo big and elevated with 
his new dignity, that a joint-authority not 
contenting him, he required by my to 

nave 
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have the Command of the Army, every 0- 


ther day. This Fabius rejected, as of too He divides 


dangerous conſequence, but was contented 


(to comply with his imperious humour ) rius. 


that the Army ſhould be divided, and each 
General ſhould command his part. The 
firſt and fourth Legion he took for his own 
divifion, the ſecond and third he delivered 
to Minutius ; ſo allo of the Auxiliary Forces 
each had an equal ſhare. 

Minutius thus exalted, could not contain 
himſelf from boaſting, even 1n the preſence 
of Fabius, that now he had humbled the 
mighty man, who ſo lately trampled on 
their Lives: and Fortunes : To whom the 
Diftatour mildly replyed, Minutius , you 
miſtake your Enemy ; *tis Hannibal, and not 
Fabius whom you are to combat; but if you 
muſt needs contend with your Collegue, let 
it be in diligence and care for the preſerva- 
tion of Rome ; that it may not be ſaid, a 
man ſo favour d by the People, ſervd them 
worſe than he who had been ill treated and 
diſgracd by them. 

Our young General deſpiſing theſe ad- 
monitions, as the dotage of ſupercilious 
Ape, immediately remov'd with the body 
of his Army, and incamped by himſelt. 
Hannibal, who was not ignorant of afl theſe 
paſſages, lay watching his advantage from 
them; It happen'd, that between his an 
an 
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and that of Minutins there was a certain 
eminence which ſeem a very advantage- 
ous Poſt to incamp upon, it had the pro- 
ſpe&t of a large Plain about it, and the 
Fields appear'd to be all level andeven ; and 
yet there were a great many Ditches and 
hollowneſles in them, not diſcernible to the 
eye at a diſtance. Hannibal had he plea- 
fed, could eaſily have poſleſs'd himſelf of 
this ground ; but he reſerved it for a bait 
or train, in a proper ſeaſon, to draw the 
Romans toan Ingagement. Now that Mj- 
watius and Fabius were divided, he thought 
the opportunity fair for his purpoſe ; and 
therefore, having in the night-time lodged a 
convenient number of his men in thoſe Dit- 
ches and hollow places, early in the mor- 
ning he ſent forth a ſmall detachment, who 
in the ſight of Minutius poſſeſſed themſelves 
of that riſing ground. According to his 
expeation, Minutius ſwallowed the bait, 
and firſt ſends out a Party of Dragoons, 
and after them ſome Horle, to diſlodge the 
Enemy. And at laſt, when he ſaw Han- 


ibal 1n perſon advancing to the aſliſtance | 


of his men, he marched with his whole Ar- 
my drawn up, refolving to make himſelf 
Maſter of that Poſt. The combat for ſome 
time 'was equal between the foremoſt 
Troops ; but as foon as Hannibal percei- 
ved, that the whole Army of the Romans 
Was 
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was now ſufficiently advanced within the 
| | foils he had ſet for them, ſo that their 
* | Backs and Flanks were open to his men, 
- | whom he had poſted in thoſe low places ; 
> |} he inſtantly gave the ſignal, whereupon 
| | they ruſhed torth, and turiouſly attacked 
L | Minutius in the Rere. The ſurpriſe and 
* | the ſlaughter was ſo great, that it ſtruck 
an univerſal terrour through the whole 
| | Army. The braveſt amongſt them, and 
| Minutins himſelf were in ſuch aſtoniſh- 
ment, that they were as uncapable of gi- 
ving orders as the Souldiery of obeying 
them. Thoſe who ſought to ſave them- 
ſelves by flight, were intercepted and cut 
n pieces by the Numidian Horſemen, who 
for that purpoſe had diſpers'd themſelves 
about the adjacent Plains. 

Fabius was not ignorant of this danger 
of his Country-men; He well forefaw 
what would happen from the raſhneſs of 
Minutius, and the cunning of {Zannibal ; 
for which reaſon he kept his Men to their 
Arms, in a readineſs to wait the event ; 
nor would he truſt to the reports of others, 
but he himſelf upon an eminence in his 
Camp, viewed all that paſſed. When there- 
tore he ſaw the Army of Minutivs incom- 
paſsd by the Enemy, and that by their 
countenance and ſhifting their ground, they 
were more diſpoſed to tlight than to refiſt . 

Wit 
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with a great ſigh, ſtriking his hand upon 
his Thigh, he faid to thoſe about him, 0 
Hercules ! how much ſooner than 1 expetted, 
and yet how much later than he would have 
done, hath Minutius deſtroy'd himſelf ! He 
then commanded the Enſigns to march, 


and the Army to follow him, telling them 


we muſt make haſte to reſcue Minutius, who 
is a valiant man, and a lover of his C ountry ; 
and if he hath been too forward to ingage the 
Enemy, at another time we will tell him of it. 
Thus in the head of his men Fab:us mar- 
cheduptothe Enemy ; and in the firſt place 
he cleared the Plains of thoſe Numidians, 
and next he fell upon thoſe who were char- 

ing the Romans in the Rere, running 
down all that made oppoſition, and obl:- 
ging the reſt to ſave themſelves by a haſty 
retreat, leſt themſelves ſhould be environed 
as the Romans had been. Zannibal ſeeing 
ſo ſudden a change of affairs, and the great 
execution done by Fab:us beyond the torce 
of his age, opening his way thorough the 
Ranks that he might joyn Minutius, wari- 
ly commanded a Retreat, and drew off his 
men into their Camp: The Romans on 
their part were no leſs contented to retire 
in ſafety. It is reported that upon this oc- 
caſion Hannibal (aid to his Friends ; Did 
not I tell you, that this Cloud which always 
hover d upon the Mountains, would at ſome 
time 
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time or other come down with a Storm upon 
w? Fabius, atter his men had pick'd up 
the Spoils of the Field, retired to his own 
Camp, without faying any harſh or re- 
proachtull thing to his Collegue ; who alſo 
on his part gathering his Army together, 
in this manner delivered limſclt to them. 
Never to commit a fault is above the force 
of humane Nature; but to learn and improve 
by the faults we have committed, is that 
which becomes a good and a prudent man. 
Some reaſons I may have to accuſe Fortune, 
but I have many more to thank her ; for in a 
few hours ſhe hath cured a long, miſtake, and 
taught me, that I am not the man who ſhould 
command others, but have need of another to 
command me - and that we are not to contend 
for a vittory over theſe to whom it is our atl- 
vantage to yield. Therefore for the future 
the Dittatour myſt be your C ommander ; but 
in gratitude towards him I will jtill be your 
Leader, and always be the firſt to obey his 


orders. Having 1aid this, he commanded NMinurius 


the Roman Eagles to march torward, and 


all his men to follow him in their orders in- ſubmirs to 
to the Camp of Fabias. The Fabians ſtood Favivs: 


amazed at the novelty of the ſight, and 
were anxious and doubttull what the mea- 
hing might be. When he came near the 
Dictatour's Tent, Fabius went forth to 
meet him, and he preſently laid his Colours 
S1 at 
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at his Feet, calling him with a loud voice 
his Father, and the Army commanded by 
him, the Patrons of his Liberty ; and after 
ſeveral civilities and congratulations, he 
thus addreſied himſelf to the DiCctatour ; 
Tou have this day (Fabius) obtaind a double 
Vittory ; ene by your Valour and Condutt ups 
on your Enemies, and another by your Hu- 
manity and Compaſſion upon your Collegue : 
you have at once preſerved us and inſtrufted 
us; and when we were ſhamefully beaten by 
Hannibal you reſlor'd us to our honour and 
our ſafety ; and inſtead of him, Fabius more 
bonraby is now our Vittor. Wherefore [ 
can call you by no other name but that of a 
Father, fince you have not onely at this pre- 
ſent given life to me, but ( as a common Pa- 
rent) to all theſe who are under me. After 
this, he threw himſelf with great tender- 
neſs and ſubmiſſion into the Armes of the 
Di&atour ; and in the ſame manner the 
.Souldiers of each Army embraced one ano- 
ther with an exceſs of gladneſs and tears 
of joy. 

Not long after, Fabius laid down the 
DiCtature, and new Conſuls were created. 
Thoſe, who immediately ſucceeded, ob- 
ſervd the fame method in managing the 
War, and avoided all occaſions of fighting 
Hamibal in a pitch'd Battel ; they onely 
ſuccourd their Allies and preſervd the 
Towns 
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Towns from falling off to the Enemy. But The indiſerees | 
afterwards, when Terentius Farro (a man a 


of obſcure Birth, but very popular and bold) yarro the 
had obtain'd the Conſulthip, he ſoon made Cons. 


it appear, that by his raſhneſs and igno- 
rance, he would expoſe the Commonwealth 
to the laſt hazard : For it was his cuſtom, 
to declaim in all Afſemblies, that as long 
as the Counſels of Fabius prevaild in Rome, 
there never would be an end of the War ; 
and he made his brags, that when ever he 
ſhould get ſight of the Enemy, he would 
free /taly from the Arms of Strangers. With 
theſe promiſes he ſo prevaild with the cre- 
dulous multitude, that he raisd a greater 
Army than had ever yet been fent out of 
Rome. There were liſted fourſcore thou- 
ſand fighting men ; but thar which gave 
confidence to the populace, did at.the fame 
time very much terrifie and deject the wiſe 
and experienced, and none more than Fa- 
bias ; For if ſo great a Body, and the flower 
of the Roman Youth ſhould be cut off, 
they could not ſee any reſource for the fate- 
ty of Rome. Wherefore they addreſs'd them- 
ſelves to the other Conſul, Paulus Am1ilius, 
12 man of great experience in War, but ha- 
ted by the common People ; who formerly 
upon ſome difpleaſure had ſet a Mulct upon 
him. This other Conſal they incourage to 
withſtand the temerity of his Collegue, 
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telling him, if he will profitably ſerve his 
Country, he muſt no leſs oppoſe Yarro than 
Hannibal, ſince both conſpired to decide 
the fate of Reme by a Battel. 1? ws more 
reaſonable (ſaid Fabius to him) that you 
ſhould believe me than Varro in matters re- 


lating to Hannibal, when I rel/ you, that if 


for this year you abſinin from fighting with 
him, either his Army will of it felf moulter 
away and be deſtroyed, or elje he will be glad 
to depart and free Italy from thoſe trouble- 
ſome Gueſts. Thus evidently appears, inaſ- 
much, that , notwithſtanding his Vittorzes, 
none of the Countries or Towns of Italy come 
in to him, and that now his Army 7s not the 
third part of what it was at firſt. To this 
Paulus Amilius is faid to have reply'd, Did 
7 onely conſider my ſelf, I ſhould rather chuſe 
to be expeſed to the Weapons of Hannibal 
than to the Suffrages of my fellow Citizens, 
whoſe rancour I am ſure to increaſe againft 
me if I avoid ingaging the Enemy ; yet fince 
the life of Rome 7s at ſtake, I will rather 
in my cendudt pleaſe and cbey Fabius than all 
the wor!d befides. But thele good meaſures 
were broken by the ambitious 1umportunity 
of Yarro; tor when they were both come 
ro the Army, nothing would conrent this 
Favourite of the People but a ſeparate Com- 
mand, that each Conſul thould have his day: 


2nd when his turn came, he poſted his Army 
clote 
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cloſe to Hannibal, at a Village called Cax- 
nas, by the River Aufidius. It was no ſoo- 


ner day, but he ſet up the red Flagg over the Cartha- 


his Tent, which was the ſignal of Battel. 
This boldneſs of the Conſul, and the nu- 
merouſneſs of his Army (double to theirs) 
ſtartled the Carthaginians ; but ZZannibal 
commanded them to their Arms, and with 
a ſmall train he went forth to take a full 
proſpet of the Enemy , upon a riſing 

round not far diſtant. One of his follow- 
ers, called Giſco (a Nobleman of Carthage ) 
told him, that the number of the Enemy 
was very aſtoniſhing; to whom Hannibal 
reply'd, with a ſerious countenance ; There 
is ſomething yet more aſtoniſhing, which you 
take no notice of ; that inall that Army there 
is not one man whoſe name is Gilco. This 
jeſt of their General made all the company 
laugh, and as they returnd to the Camp, 
they told it to thoſe whom they met, which 
cauſed a general laughter among(t them all. 
The Army , ſeeing /Zannibal's attendants 
come back from viewing the Enemy 1n 
ſuch a laughing condition, did verily be- 
lieve, that trom the good poſture of their 
affairs, and from the contempt of the Ene- 
my this laughter had proceeded ; which 
did not a little ſerve to raiſe the drooping 
ſpirits of the Souldiers. According to his 
uſual manner, Zanvibal taild not by his 
$1} Strata- 
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Stratagemes to advantage himſelf. In the 
firſt place, he fo drew up his men, that the 
wind was on their backs, which was at that 
time very violent; and by reaſon of the 
great plains of ſand, carried before it a great 
cloud of duſt, which ſtriking upon the ta- 
_ ces of the Romans, did very much difable 

them in the fight. In the next place, all 
his beſt men he put into his Wings; and in 
the Body, which was ſomewhat more ad- 
vanced than the Wings, he placed the worſt 
and the weakeſt of his Army. Then he 
commanded thoſe in the Wings, that when 
the Enemy had made a thorough charge 
upon that middle advanc'd Body, which he 
knew would recoile, as not being able to 
ſtand their ſhock ; and that, when the Ro- 
mans, 1n their purſuit, ſhould be tar enough 
ingaged within the two Wings, they ſhould, 
both on the right and the leit, charge them 
in the Flank, and endeavour to incompaſs 
them. This deſign had all the ſucceſs ima- 
gimable; for the Romans preſſing upon 
HannibaPs Front, which gave ground, re- 
duced the form of his Army into a perfe&t 
half Moon ; and blinded with the duſt, they 
followed on fo far, that they gave room for 
the Enemies Wings to join behind them, 
and fo to incloſe and charge them both 
Flanks and Rere ; which they did with an 
incredible flaughter of the Romans : To 
whoſe 
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whoſe Calamity, it is alſo ſaid, that a ca- 
ſual miſtake did-very much contribute ; 
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For the Horſe of Amilius receiving a hurt, Amilius the 


and throwing his Maſter, thoſe about him 
immediately alighted to aid the Conſul ; 
the Roman Troops ſeeing their Comman- 
ders thus quitting their Horſes, took it for 
a ſign that they ſhould all diſmount and 
charge the Enemy on foot. At the fight 
of this, Hannibal was heard to ſay, 7his 
pleaſeth me better than if they had been de- 
liver d to me bound hand and foot. For the 
particulars of this Ingagement, we refer 
our Reader to thoſe Authours who have 
writ at large upon the Subject. 

The Conſul Yarro with a thin company 
fled to Yenutia ; and Paulus Aimilins, un- 
able any longer to oppoſe the flight of his 
men, or the purſuit of the Enemy, his Bo- 
dy all covered with wounds, and his Soul 
no leſs wounded with grief, fate himſelf 
down upon a Stone, expecting the kind- 
neſs of a difpatching blow. His Face was 
ſo disfigured, and all his Armour ſo ſtained 
with Bloud, that lus very Friends and Do- 
meſticks paſſing by knew him not. At laſt 
Cornelius Lentulus, of a Patrician Race, PEr- 
ceiving who he was, alighted from his Horle, 
and tendring, it to him, deſired him to get 
up, and fave a life ſo neceſſary to the fatety 
of the Commonwealth, which at this time 
S14 would 
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would dearly want fo great a Captain. But 
nothing could prevail upon hum to accept 
of the officer ; with tears in his eycs he obli- 
ged young Lemtwdus ro remount his Horle ; 

then ſtanding up, he gave him his hand, 
and commanded him to tell Fabius Maxi- 
11s, that Paulus Amilius had followed his 
directions to his very laſt, and had not in 
the leaſt deviated trom thoſe meaſures 
which were agreed between them ; but that 
it was his hard tate, to be overpower'd by 
Parro in the firſt place, and ſecondly by 
Hannibal, Having diſpatch'd Lentulus 
with this Commiſtion, he mark'd where 
the ſlaughter was greateſt, and there threw 
himſeli upon the Swords of the Enemy. In 
this Bartel it is reported, that fiſty thou- 
ſand Romans were ſlain, four thouſand Pri- 
ſoners taken in the Field, and ten thouſand 
in the Camp ot both Conſuls. 

The Friends of [7annibal earncitly per- 
ſwaded him to follow his Vitory, and pur- 
ſue the flying Romans into the very Gates 
of Rome ; aſſuring him, that in five days 
mMarcn he might ſup in the Capitol: Nor 
1s 1t cafie to imagine, what hindred him 
from it. I am apt to believe, that the ex- 
cels of his good fortune, or ſome Tutelary 
God of the Romans blinded his reaſon, and 
made him loiter away his time ; which 
made Barcas, a Carthaginian, tell him m_ 
indig- 
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indignation ; 7ou know, Hannibal, how to get 
a Vittory but not how to uſe it. Yer, though 
he failed in making the belt advantage of fo 
mighty a Victory, however it produced a 
ſtrange turn and improvement in his affairs; 
For he, who hitherto had not one Town, 
nor a Sea-port in his poſſeſſion, who had 
nothing for the ſubſiftence of his men but 
what he pillaged from: day to day; who 
had no place ot Retreat, nor any reaſonable 
hopes to make the War continue, nor his 
Army to hold together, now became Ma- 
ſter of the beſt Provinces and Towns of 


[taly, and of Capua it ſelf (next to Rome Capua re- 


the moſt flouriſhing and opulent City) all 
which came over to him, and ſubmitted to 
his Authority. 

It is the ſaying of Euripides, that a man 
is in no good condition when he is obliged to 
try a Friend, nor a State when it ſtands in 
weed of an able General. And ſoit was with 
the Romans; who (betore the Battel) bran- 
ded the counſels and actions of Fabius with 
the infamous note of cowardiſe and fear, 
but now in the other extreme, they admire 
and adore his prudence, as ſomething di- 
vine, that could ſee fo far, and foretell what 
would happen ſo contrary to, and ſo much 
above the judgment of all others. In him 
therefore they place their onely hope ; his 
wiſedom is the ſacred Anchor, which fix'd 
them 
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them in ſo great a fluctuation, and hig 
Counſels alone preſerve them from diſper- 
ſing, and deſerting their City ; as in the 
time when the Gauls took poſſeſſion of 


Fabius of an Rome. He, whom they eſteemed fearful] 


and puſillanimous, when they were (as they 
thought) in a proſperous condition, is now 
the onely man 1n this general dejeCtion, 
who ſhews no fear, but walking the Streets 
with an aſſured and ſerene countenance, 
comforts the afflicted, invigorates the weak, 
and incourageth all to a brave and reſolute 
defence of their Country. He cauſed the 
Senate to meet, he heartned the Magiſtrates, 
and was as the Soul of their Body giving 
them lite and motion ; He placed Guards at 
the Gates of the City, to ſtop the frighted 
Rabble from flying; He regulated and 
confin'd their Mournings for their ſlain 
Friends, both as to time and place ; That 
each Family within its own Walls, and not 
in Publick, ſhould perform ſuch Obſequies ; 
and that the ceremony of them ſhould con- 
tinue onely the ſpace of one Month, and 
then the whole City ſhould be /u/ſtrated and 
purified. The Feaſt of Ceres happening to 
fall within this time, it was decreed, that 
the Solemnity ſhould be intermitted ; leſt 


the fewneſs and the forrowfull countenance 


of thoſe who ſhould celebrate it, might too 
much expoſe. to the People the greatneſs of 
| their 
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their loſs ; Beſides, the worſhip moſt ac- 
ceptable to the Gods, 1s that which comes 
from cheertull hearts; But thoſe Rites which 
were proper and peculiar for appeaſing their 
anger, and procuring auſpicious ſigns and 
preſages, were by the direction of the Au- 
gurs carefully performed. Alfo Fabius Pittor 
(a near Kinſman to Maximus) was ſent to 
conſult the Oracle of De/phos ; and about 
the ſame time, two Veltals having been 
dete&ted to have been violated, the one 
kill'd her ſelf, and the other according to 
cuſtom was buried ahve. 


But now let us admire the moderation An 1nftance 

of a generous 
diſpoſition in 
the Romans, 


and generoſity of this Roman Common- 
wealth ; that when the Conſul Yarro came 
beaten and flying home, tull of intamy and 
ſhame, after he had fo foully and calami- 
touſly managed their affairs, yet the whole 
Senate and People went forth to meet him 
at the Gates of the City, and received him 
with all the honour and reſpect due to their 
Conſul : And filence being commanded, 
the Magiſtrates and chiet of the Senate, 
and principally Fabizs, commended him 
before the People, for that he did not de- 
ſpair of the ſafety of the Commonwealth 
atter ſo great a loſs, but was come to take 
the Government into his hands, to execute 
the Laws, and comfort his fellow-Citizens, 
by this means not yet abandon'd and forlorn. 

| | When 
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When word was brought to Rowe that 
Hannibal, after the Fight, had marched 
with his Army into the remoter parts of 
Ttaly, the hearts of the Romans began to 
recover again their ancient vigour and reſo- 
lution ; they ſent forth an Army under the 
command of Fabius Maximus, and Claud;. 
us Marcellus ; both great Generals, equal in 
Fame, but very unhke and oppoſite in their 
ways. For Marcellas, as we have former- 
ly ſet forth in his Lite, was a man of action, 
bold, vigorous and enterpriſing, and (as 
Homer deſcribes his Warriours) ferce, and 
delighting in fights. So that having to doe 
with Hannibal, a man of his own temper, 
they never failed upon all occafions to come 
to an Ingagement. But Fab7us adherd to 
his tormer principles, {till perſwaded, that 


| by following cloſe and not fighting him, 


Hannibal and his Army would at laſt be ti- 
red out and conſumed ; like an able Wreſt- 
ler, who with too much exerciſe and toil 
grows languid and weak. Wherefore Poſ- 


frdonius tells us, that the Romans called 


Marcellus their Sword and Fabius their 
Buckler ; and that the vigour of the one 
mixt with the ſteadineſs of the other, made 
a happy Compound, very falutiferous to 
Rome. So that Hannibal found by experi 
ence that incountring the one, he met with 
a rapid impetuous River, which drove _ 
| back 
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back and ſtill made ſome breach upon him; 

and by the other, though ſilently and qui- 

ly paiſing by him, he was inſenſibly 

waſh'd away and conſumed : at laſt he was 
brought to this, that he dreaded Marce/us 

when he was in motion, and Fabius when 

he fate ſtill. During the whole courſe of 

this War, he had ſtill to doe with one or 

both of theſe Generals ; for each of them 

had been five times Conlul; and either as 

Prztor, or Proconſul, or Conſul, they had 

always a part in the government of the Ar- 

my ; till at laſt Marcelus tell into the trap He is circum- 
which ZZannibal had laid ior lim, and WAS penn by Hans 
killd in his fifth Conſulſhip. But his craft nibal, 

and ſubtilty was unſucceſstull upon Fabzus, 
who onely once was in ſome danger of be- 
ing caught ; For he had ſent counterfeit 
Letters to him from the principal Inhabi- 
tants of Metapont, wherein they ingaged to 
deliver up their Town it he would come 
before it with his Army : This train had 
almoſt drawn him in, tor he had reſolved 
to march to them with part ot his Army, 
but was diverted onely by conſulting the 
flight of the Birds, which he found to be 
inauſpicious : And not long alter he came 
to underitand that thoſe Letters had been 
lorged by Hannibal, who tor his recep- 
tion had laid an Ambuſh to entertain him, 
This perhaps we muſt rather attribute to 
the 
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the favour. of the Gods than to the prudence 
of Fabius. \ 


' 
[ 
The wining But in preſerving the Towns and his Al- | 
] 
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behaviour of 1; 
Eabius ro. IIES (TOM revolting, with fair and gentle y- 


wards bis ſage, and in not uſing rigour, or ſhewing a 
fickle Alte. ſyſpicion,upon every light ſuggeſtion, his 
conduct was very ſingular. It 1s reported 
of him, that being intormed of a certain || . 
Marſian (an eminent' Man for his courage || * 
andquality) who had dealt underhand with | 
ſome of the Souldiers to make them deſert, | 
| Fabius was fo far from ufing ſeverity againſt | 
| him, that he called for him, and told him, 
he was ſenſible of the wrong which had been 
done him, and that his merit and good ſer- 
vice had been neglected, which he ſaid was 
a great fault in the Commanders, who re- 
ward more by favour than by deſert ; There- 
| fore, when ever you are agrieved (ſaid Fa- 
\ bius ) | ſhall take it ill at your hands, if 
\ u apply your ſelf toany but to me; when 
he had ſo ſpoken, he beſtowed an excellent 
Horſe and other good gifts upon him: And 
from that time torwards, there was not a 
faithfuller and more truſty man in the whole 
Army than this Marſian. With good rea- 
ſon our General did judge, that if thoſe 
who have the government of Horſes and 
Beaſts, endeavour by gentle uſage to make 
them traQtable and fit for ſervice, rather 


than by cruelty and beating ; much more 
thoſe 
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thoſe who have the command of Men, 
ſhould bring them to order and diſcipline 
by the mildeſt and faireſt means ; not trea- 
ting them worſe than Gardiners thoſe wild 
Plants, which by caretfull looking to and 
good uſage, looſe the ſavageneſs of their 
nature, and bear excellent fruit. 


At another time, fome of his Officers 4 pleaſan: 
fetch of his 


inform'd him, that one of their Men did 


very often depart from his Colours, and common 
lie out at nights ; he ask'd them what kind Soidier. 


of man he was; they all anſwer, that the 
whole Army had not a better man ; that 
he was a native of Lucania; and ſo the 

fell relating ſeveral ations which they had 
ſeen him perform. Immediately Fabius 
made a ſtri& inquiry to find what it was 
that led him ſo often out of the Camp: 
and at laſt he diſcover'd, that his frequent 
excurſions were to viſit a young Woman, 
with whom he was in love. Hereupon he 
gave private order to ſome of his men, to 
find out the Woman and ſecretly to convey 
her into his own Tent ; and then ſent for 
the Lucanian, and calling him aſide, told 
him, that he very well knew how often he 
had lain at nights out of the Camp, which 
was a Capital tranſgreſſion againſt military 
Diſcipline and the Roman Laws ; but he 
knew alſo how brave he was, and the good 
lervices he had done, and therefore in. con- 
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His Policy 
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{ideration of them he was willing to for- 
give him his fault ; But to keep him in good 
order, he was reſoived to place one over 
him, to be his keepe:, who thould be ac- 
countable for his good behaviour ; having 
faid this, he produced the Woman, and told 
the Souldier, (terrified and amazed at the 
adventure) 7his 7s the perſon who muſt an- 


ſwer for you ; and by your future behaviour 


we ſhall fee whether your night rambles 
were upon the account of love, or upon 
any other worſe defign. 

Another paſlage there was, ſomething of 
this nature, which alſo fell under the ma- 
nagement of Fabius, and proved highly ad- 
vantageous to the Roman attairs, whereby 
he gain'd ZTarentum. There was a young 
Tarentine in the Army, that had a Siſter 
in Zarentum (then in poſſeſſion of the Ene- 
my) who entirely loved her Brother and 
wholly depended of him ; He being in- 
form'd, that a certain Erutian, whom Zan- 
nibal had made Governour of that Garriſon, 
was deeply in love with his Siſter, concei- 
ved hopes, that he might poſſibly turn it to 
account in behalt of the Romans. And ha- 
ving firſt communicated his deſign with Fa- 
bins, he left the Army as a Deſerter (in jhew) 
and went-over to Zarentum. At his firſt co- 
ming, the Brutian abſtain'd from viſiting 
the Siſter ; for neither of them knew that 
the 
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the Brother had notice of the Amour be- 
tween them : whereupon the young Tas 
rentine took an occaſion to tell his Siſter, 
how he had heard, that a man of quality 
and great authority had made his addreſſes 
to her ; Therefore he defired her to tell him 
who it was; for (ſaid he) if he be a mar 
that has bravery and reputation, it matters 
not what Country-man he is ſince at this 
time the Sword mingles all Nations and mates 
them equal; and an alliance with ſuch a per- 
ſon, in this Reign of Mars, is both honoura- 
ble and profitable. Hereupon the Woman 
ſends for her Gallant, and makes the Bro- 
ther and him great Friends: and whereas 
ſhe henceforth ſhew'd more countenance to 
her Lover than formerly, by the fame de- 
orees that her kindneſs increaſed did his 
triendſhip alſo with the Brother advance. 
So that at laſt our Tarentine thought this 
Brutian Officer well enough prepar'd to re- 
ceive the offers he had to miake him ; and 
that it would be eaſie for a Mercenary Man, 
who was in love, to accept (upon the terms 
propoſed) of -great Sums promiſed by Fa- 
bius, and of a Miſtreſs whom he paſſionate- 
ly loved. In concluſion the bargain was 
ſtruck, and the promiſe made of delivering 
the Town. This is the common tradition, 
though ſome relate this tory otherwiſe, and 
ſay, that this Woman, by whom the Bru- 
34 tart 
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tian was inveigled to betray the Town, 
was not a native of 7Zarentum but a Brutian 
born; and that ſhe had been kept by Fabius 
as his Concubine ; and being a Country- 
woman and an acquaintance of the Brutian 
- Governour, he privately ſent her to him to 
corrupt him. 

Whilſt theſe matters were thus brewing, 
to draw oft ZZannibal from ſcenting the de- 
ſign, Fabius ſends orders to the Garriſon in 
Rhegium, that they ſhould waſle and ſpoil 
the Brutian Country, and ſhould alſo lay 
ſiege to Caulonia, and ſtorm the place with 
all poſſible vigour ; Theſe were a Body of 
eight thouſand men, the worſt of the Ro- 
manArmy, who had moſt of them been run- 
aways, and had been branded by Marce/u 
with the ignominious note of Cowardile ; 
fo that the loſs of them would not be great, 
nor much lamented by the Romans. Fa- 
bins therefore threw out theſe men as a bait 
for Hannibal, to divert him from Tarentum; 
who inſtantly bit at it, and led his forces to 
Caulonia ; and in the mean time Fabius lay 
down before Tarentum. The fixth day of 
the Siege, his young Tarentine flips by 
night out of the Town, and having well 
obſerved the place where the Brutian Com- 
mander, according to agreement was to let 
in the Romans, he gives an account of the 


whole matter, as they had laid it to Fabzus; 
who 
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who thought it not ſafe to rely wholly up- 
on the information given him, and the bar- 
gain which was made, but went himſelf 
with great privacy to take a view of the 
Poſt and the avenue ; and then gave order. 
for a general aſſault to be made on the 0- 
ther fide of the Town, both by Land and 
yea. This being accordingly executed, 
when the Tarentines, and moſt of the Gar- 
riſon ran to defend the Town on that fide 
where the attack was made, Fabzus with 
the men reſerved for that purpole ſcales the 
Walls at the place deſign'd, and enters the 
Town without oppoſition. 

Here we muſt confeſs, that the Ambiti- The inhurnane | 
on of Fabius was both cruel and untaith- I 
full; For to make it appear to the world, ſacking of 
that he had taken Tarentum by force and Yemen 
his own prowels, and not by treachery, he 
commanded his men to doc execution upon 
all the Brutians, and not to {pare a man of 
them ; many of the: Tarentines were alſo 
kill'd, and thirty thouſand of them were 
fold for Slaves. The Army had the plun- 
der of the Town, and there was brought 
into the Treaſury three thoufand Talents : 
whilſt they were thus ordering and diſtri 
buting the Spoils, the Officer who took the 
Inventory, ask'd what ſhould be done with 
their Gods, meaning the Statues and Ima- 
ges in the Temples; to whom Fabins an- 

Txe42 ſwerd; 


Hannibal 
in vain at- 
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ſwer'd, Let us leave their angry God's to the 
Tarentines. And yet one Statue of Zercu- 
les, which was of extraordinary bigneſs, 
he caus'd to be ſet up in the Capitol, next 
to his own in Braſs, which ſtood there on 
Horſeback. The ſevere and ſanguinary 
proceeding on this occaſion, as 1t reflects 
on the memory of Fabius, ſo alſo it did ve- 
ry much ſet off in the eyes of the world the 
clemency and humanity of Marce/us, as in 
his Life we have already ſhewn. 

When Hannibal had the news brought 
him that Tarentum was beſieged, he mar- 
ched with great diligence to relieve it ; 
and being come within five miles, he was 
inform'd that the Town was taken ; which 
made him ſay, that Rome had. alſo got a 
Hannibal, and by the ſame Art Tarentum 
was loſt, by which he formerly had gaind it: 
And being 1n private with ſome of his Con- 
fidents, he plainly told them, that he al- 
ways thought it diflicult, but now he held 
it impoſſible with the Forces he then had to 
maſter /taly. 

Upon this ſucceſs, Fabius had a Triumph 
decreed him at Rome, much more ſplendid 
than the former ; tor they look'd upon him 
now as a Champion who had clearly wor- 
ſted his Antagoniſt, and been too hard tor 
him in his own way and at his own Wea- 


pon : And indeed the Army of Hannibal 
was 
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was at this time partly worn away with 
continual aCtion, and partly become ſoft 

and diſſolute with great opulency and luxu- 

ry. When the Senate had before them the 
buſineſs of this Triumph, Marcus Livius 
(who was Governour of Tarentum when It 

was betrayed to Hannibal, and then retired 

into the Caſtle, which he kept till the Town 

was re-taken) openly declared, that by his 
reſiſtance, more than by any a&tion of Fabi- 

us, Tarentum had been recovered ; to whom 
Fabius, laughing at his envy and ambition, 
reply'd; Tou ſay very true, for if Marcus Fabius's je- 
Livius had not loft Tarentum, Fabius Maxt- a— 
mus had never recover'd it. The People of vius. 
Rome thought no honour too great tor him; 
they gave his Son the Conſulſhip of the 
next year ; who when he was entred upon 
his Office, there being ſome buſineſs then 
on foot about proviſions for the War, his 
Father, either by reaſon of Age and infirmi- 
ty, or perhaps out of deſign to try his Son, 
came up to him on Horſeback. Where- 
upon the young Conſul preſently bid one 
of his Lictors command his Father to alight, 
and tell him that if he had any buſineſs 
with the Conful he ſhould come on loot. 
This infinitely pleaſed the old man, and al- 
though the ſtanders by ſeem'd offended at 
the imperiouſneſs of the Son towards a Fa- 
ther, ſo venerable for his age and his autho- 
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The tranſcen- rity , yet he inſtantly lighted from his 


Horſe, and with open armes and great ſpecd, 
came up and imbraced his Son, telling him, 
Now thou art my Son indeed, ſince thou doſt 
underſtand thy ſelf in the Authority thou 
haſt received, and knoweſt whom thou art to 
command. This was the way by which we 
and our forefathers have advanced the dig- 
nity of the Commenwealth, in preferring that 
fo our own Fathers and Children. 

And indeed it is reported, that the great 
Grandiather of our Fabius, who was un- 
doubtedly the greateſt man of Rome in his 
time, both in Reputation and Authority, 
who had been five times Conſul, and had 
been honour d with ſeveral Triumphs tor as 
many Victories obtained by him, took 
pleaſure 1n ſerving (as Legate) under his 
own Son, vhen he went Conlul into his 
Province: And when afterwards his Son 
had a Triumph beſtow'd upon him for 
his good ſervice, the old man followed on 
Horſeback his truumphant Chariot, as one 
of his Attendants ; and made it his glory 
ro be the greateſt man in Rome, and to have 
{ſuch a Son, and yet to be ſabject to the Law 
and the Magitſtrate. 

But the praifes of our Fabius are not 


| bounded here ; his manly courage in bear- 
- ing his loſſes, more eminently thew'd the 


greatneſs of his Soul than his proſperous 
| '  ſucceſl- 
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ſucceſſes. For looſing this Son of his in 
the flower of his age, and in the height of 
his promotion, with wondertull moderati- 
on he did the part of a pious Father and of 
a Heroe, whom nothing could daunt. For 
as it was the cuſtom amongſt the Romans, 
upon the death of any uſkious perſon, to 
have a Funeral Oration recited by ſome of 
the neareſt Relations, he himſelt took upon 
him that office, and delivered himſelf upon 
the ſubject to the great ſatisfaction and ap- 
plauſe both of Senate and People. 

After Publius Cornelius Scipio, who was 
ſent Proconſul into Spain, had driven the 
Carthaginians (defeated by him in many 
Battels) out of that Province, and had re- 
duced ſeveral Towns and Narions under 
the obedience of Rome, he was received at 
his coming home with a general joy and 
acclamation of the People ; who to ſhew 
their gratitude and high eſteem of him, de- 
ſign'd him Conſul tor the year enſuing. 
Knowing what high expectation they had 
of him, he thought the deſign of onely dri- 
ving Hannibal out of Ttaly, not great e- 
nough to anſwer the hopes and the _—_ 
neſs they promiſed themſelves from his 
Conſulſhip. He therefore propos'd no les 
a task to himſelf than to make Carthage 
the ſeat of the War ; and fo to oblige Zan- 
zibal, inſtead of invading the Countries of 
Tt 4 others, 
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others, to draw back and defend his own. 
To this end he made uſe of all the credit 
and favour he had with the People ; and 
aſliduoufly courting them, lett no popular 
art untry d that he miglit gain them to ſe- 
cond his deſign. Fabius on the other ſide 
oppos'd with all his might this undertaking 
ot Scipzo, telling the People, that-nothing 
but the temerity of a hot young man could 
inſpire them with ſuch dangerous Counſels, 
which by drawing away their Forces to 
parts ſo remote, might expoſe Rome it ſelf 
to be the conqueſt of Zannibal. His au- 
thority and perſwaſions prevail'd with the 
Senate to eſpouſe his Sentiments, but the 
common People thought that he envied 
rhe Fame of Sczpzo, and that he was afraid 
left this young Conquerour ſhould have the 
glory to drive Hannibal out of /taly, and 
ro end the War, which had for ſo many 
years continued and been protracted under 
tus Government. 

To ſay the.truth, when Fabius firſt op- 
pos'd this project of Scipzo, I believe he did 
it in conſideration onely of the publick ſate- 
ty, and of the danger which the Common- 
wealth might incur by ſuch a way of pro- 
ceeding : but when he found Scipzo every 
day 1ncreaſing in the eſteem of the People, 
envy then and ambition took hold of him, 
which made him ſo violent in his oppoſition, 

of — — 
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For he apply'd himſelf to Craſſus, the Col- 
legue of Sczpio, and perſwaded him not to 

ield that Province to Sczpzo, but that (if 
o inclinations were for that War) he ſhould 
himſelt in perſon lead the Army to Car- 
thage. He alſo hindred the giving money 
to Scipio for the War, who was forc'd to 
raiſe it upon his own credit and intereſt, 
and was ſupply'd by the Citics of Zetrurza, 


which were wholly devoted to him. On the Craſſus no 


other ſide, Craſſus would not ſtir againſt 


him, nor remove out of /taly, as being 1N phoire, 


his own nature an Enemy to ſtrife and con- 
tention, and alſo as having the care of Re- 
ligion, by his Office of high Prieſt, Where- 
fore Fabius try'd other ways to break the 
deſign; He declaimed both 1n the Senate and 
to the People that Scipio did not onely him- 
ſelf fly from Zannibal, but did alſo endea- 
vour to drain /taly of all their Forces, and 
to ſpirit away the youth of the Country 
toa Foreign War, leaving behind them their 
Parents, Wives and Children a defenceleſs 
Prey to the Enemy at their doors. With 
this he ſo terrified the People, that at laſt 
they would onely allow to Sczpzo for the 
War the Legions which were in Szc:ly, and 
three hundred of thoſe men who had fo 
bravely ſerved him in Spajy. In theſe trant- 
actions hitherto Fab:us onely ſeem'd to tol- 
low the dictates of his awn wary temper. 

| Buy 
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But, aſter that Sczpio was gone over into 
Africa, when nev's was brought to Rome 
ot his wondertull exploits and Victories (of 
which the tame was confirm'd by the Spoils 
he ſent home) of a Numidian King taken 
Prifoner, of a vaſt ſlaughter of their men, 
of two Camps of the Enemy burnt and de- 
ſtroyd, and in them a great quantity of 
Arms and Horſes ; when hereupon the Car- 
thaginians had been compelld to ſend their 
Envoys to Hannibal to call him home, and 
leave /raly, to defend Carthage; when tor ſo 
eminent and tranſcending ſervices, the whole 
People of Rome, with no leſs gratitude than 
acclamation, cry'd up and extoll'd the Aci- 


He is emy'd ons of Scipio; even then did Fab;us contend 
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that a Succeſſour ſhould be ſent in his place, 
alledging tor it onely the old thredbare and 
pitifull reaſon of the mutability of Fortune, 
as if ſhe would be weary of long favouring 
the ſame perſon. But this too maniteſtly 
Jaid open his envious and moroſe humour, 
when nothing (not done by himſelt) could 
pleaſe him ; Nay, when 4Zannibal had put 
his Army on Ship-board, and taken his leave 
of /taly, and when the People had therefore 
decreed a Thankſgiving-day, did Fabzus ſtill 
oppoſe and diſturb theuniverſal joy of Rome, 
by ſpreading about his fears and apprehenfi- 
ons, and by telling them, that the Common- 
wealth was never more in danger than * 
all 
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and that ZZannibal was a more dreadtull Ene- 
my under the Walls of. Carthage than ever he 
; had been in /zaly ; that it would be fatal to 
Rome when ever Scip:o ſhould encounter his 
| victorious Army, ſtill warm with the bloud 
of ſo many Roman Generals, Dictatours and 
' | Conſuls ſlain. Some of the People were 
> | ftartled with theſe declamations, and were 
brought to believe, that the farther off ZZa- 
nibal was the nearer was their danger. But 
| || Scipzo alterwards fought Hannibal and de- 
feated him, and ſufficiently humbled the 
pride of Carthage ; whereby he raisd again 
the drooping ſpirits of the Romans, no more 
to be dejected ; and firmly eſtabliſt'd their 
| | Empire, which the tempeſt of this Punick 
War had fo long cauſed to fluctuate. 
| But Fabius Maximus lived not to ſee the 
proſperous end of this War, and the final o- 
' | verthrow of ZZannibal, nor to rejoyce in the 
| velleſtabliſh'd happineſs and ſecurity of the 
Commonwealth ; for about the time that 
Hannibal left Italy, he tell fick anddied. We 
find in theHiſtory of Thebes, Epaminondas di- 
&d ſo poor that he was buried upon the pub- 
lick charge: Fabius, on the contrary, died 
| | very rich, yet ſuch was the love of the People 
towards him, that every man of them, by a 
general Tax, did contribute to defray his Fu- 
ncral; thereby owning him their commog 
Father ; which made his End no leſs honou- 
| | Fable than his Life, THE 
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COMPARISON 


O F 
FABIUS with PERICLES. 


OU have here had the Lives of two 
perſons very illuſtrious for their Civil 

and Military or Amcor ; Let us firſt 
compare them in their warlike Capacity. 
Pericles preſided in his Commonwealth, 
when it was in a moſt flouriſhing and opu- 
lent condition, great in Power and happy 
in Succeſs; fo that he ſeem'd to ſtand rather 
ſupported by, than ſupporting the Fortune 
of his Country. But the buſineſs of Fabius, 
who undertook the Government in the 
worlt and moſt difficult times, was not to 
conſerve and maintain a well eſtablith'd fe- 
ficity of a proſperous State, but to raiſe and 
uphold a finking and ruinous Comman- 
wealth. Beſides the Victories of Czmon, of 
Myronides and Leocrates, with thoſe many 
tamous exploits of Tolmides, were made ule 
of by Pericles onely to entertain the People 
at home, and to pleaſe their Fancy with 
Triumphs, : Feaſts and Games of the (= 
: all 
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and Theatre ; not to inlarge their Empire 
by proſecuting the War : Whereas Fabius, 
when he took upon him the Government, 
had the frighttull obje&t betore his eyes of 
Roman Armies deſtroy'd, of their Generals 
and Conſuls ſlain, of all the Countries round 
ſtrew'd with the dead Bodies, and the Ri- 
vers ſtain'd with the Bloud- of his fellow 
Citizens; and yet with his mature and ſolid 
Counſels, with the firmneſs of his Reſoluti- 
on, he, as 1t were, put his Shoulders to the 
falling Commonwealth, and kept it up from 
foundring, through the failings and weak- 
neſs of others. Perhaps it may be more 
eaſie to govern a City broken and tamed 
with calamities and adverſity, and compelld 
to obey by danger and necellity, than to 
rule a People pamper'd and reſty with long 
Proſperity, as were the Athenians when Pe- 
ricles held the reins of Government. But 
then again, not to be daunted nor diſcom- 
pos'd with the vaſt heap of Calamities under 
which the people of Rome did at that time 
grone and ſuccumb, argues the temper of 
Fabius to be invincible, and his courage 
more than humane. 

We may ſet Tarentum re-taken, againſt 
Samos won by Pericles, and the conqueſt of 
Eubea we may put in balance with the 
Towns of Campania ; though Capua it felt 
was afterwards ſubdued by the Conſuls Fu- 

rite 


Pericles's 


Numerous 
Vifttories 
eclipſed by 
one of Fa- 
bius's, 
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rius and Appius. I do not find that Fabiu 
won any ſet Battel, but that againſt the Li- 
gurians, for which he had his Triumph 
whereas Pericles erefted nine Trophies for 
as many ViCtories obtaind by Land and by 
Sea. But no aCtion of Pericles can be com- 
par'd to that memorable reſcue of Minutius, 
when Fabius redeem'd both him and his Ar- 
my from utter deſtruftion; an Altion,which 
comprehends the height of Valour, of Con- 
duct and Humanity. On the other ſide, it 
does not appear, that Pericles was: ever ſo 
over-reach'd as Fabius was by Hannibal with 
his flaming Oxen; never was there ſo cer- 
tain, and ſo great an advantage loſt over an 
Enemy: Forin the Valley of Caf/inum Fan 
nibal was ſhut up without any poſlibility of 
forcing his way out, and yet by Stratageme 
in the night he frees himſelf out of thoſe 
Straits, and when day came, worſted the 
Enemy, who had him before at his mercy, 
It is the part of a good General, not one- 


| Iy to provide for, and judge well of the pre- 


ſent, but alſo to have a clear foreſight of 
things to come. In this Pericles excell'd, 
for he admoniſh'd the Athenians, and told 
them beforehand, what ruine their laſt War 
would bring upon them, by graſping more 
than they were able to manage. But Fa- 
bins was not ſo good a Prophet, when he 
denounced to the Romans, that the under- 
taking 
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taking of Scipio would be the deſtruftion 
of the Commonwealth. So that Pericles 
was a good Prophet of bad ſuccefs, and Fa- 
bius was 4 bad Prophet of ſucceſs that was 
good. And indced, to looſe an advantage 
through diffidence, is no lefs blameable in a 
General than to tall into danger for want of 
foreſight ; For both theſe faults, though of a 
contrary nature, ſpring trom the ſame root, 
which is want of judgment and experience. 

As for their Civil Policy ; it 1s imputed 
to Pericles that he was a lover of War, and 
that no terms of Peace, ofter'd by the Lace- 
demonians, would content him. Tr 1s true, 
that Fabius allo was not for yielding any 
thing to the Carthaginians, but would ra- 
ther hazard all than leſſen the Empire of 
Rome; yet this difference there was between 
them, that Fabius made War onely to pre- 
ſerve and recover his own, and Pericles to 
gain what belongd to others. But then, 
the mildneſs of Fabius towards his Collegue 
Minutius does, by way of compariſon, high- 
ly reproach and condemn the eager profecu- 
tion of Pericles, and his practices to banith 
Cimon and Thucydides, who heid with the 
Nobility, and were true lovers of their Coun- 
try. Indeed the authority of Pericles in 4- 
thens was much greater than that of Fabius 
in Rome; tor which reaſon it was more eafie 
for him to prevent miſcarriages commonly 
ariſing: 
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ariſing from: weakneſs and inſufficiency of 
Officers, ſtrice:he had got the ſole nomina- 
tion and management of themz onely 7ol- 
mides 'broke looſe from him, and contrary 
to his orders, . unadviſedly fought with the 
Beotians, and was. ſlain : whereas Fabius, 
for want of that general power and influence 
upon the: Officers; had' not the means to 
obviate their miſcarriages; but it had been 
bappy for the Romans it his Authority had 
been greater; for ſo we may preſume, their 
difaſters had been fewer. 

As to their liberality and publick ſpirit, 
Pericles was eminent in never taking any 
gifts, -and Fabzus for giving his own money 
to ranſome his Souldiers; though the ſum did 


not exceed ſix Talents. This right we muſt 


doe Pericles, that no man had ever (greater 
opportunities to enrich himſelf (as having 
had. preſents offer'd him from ſo many Kings 
and Princes, and States of his Alliance) yer 
no man wasever:more free from corruption. 
And for the beauty and magnificence of 
Temples and publick Edifices, with which 
he adornd his Country, it muſt be conteſt, 
that all the Qrnaments and Structures of 


Rome, tothe time &f the. Cz/ars, had no- 


thing to.compare, cirher in greatneſs of de- 
ſign or ef expence, with the luſtre of thoſe 
which Perzoles onely erected at Athens. 


The End of the Firſt Volume. 
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